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Reginald Lane Poole 


HIS Review has been carried on by the unselfish work of 
many contributors, but all of them would have agreed that 
Reginald Lane Poole stood first both in the services he rendered 
to the Review and in the sacrifices he made for it. As long ago 
as 1927, when a volume of Essays in History was presented to 
him on his seventieth birthday, the printed letter of thanks which 
he sent to the contributors began with the words, ‘ As I cannot 
now write much with my own hands ...’. He was already an 
invalid, and the last years of his life were spent in a seclusion in 
which, although reading much, he could do little consecutive 
work. This inactivity was part of the price he had to pay for 
the constant, perhaps excessive, application of his working years. 
The presentation of the volume of Hssays was the second 
occasion on which historians had combined to do him honour. 
The former, more closely connected with this Review, was the 
dinner in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford, which celebrated 
the completion of its twentieth volume. This dinner was held 
on 15 December 1905. There has seldom been a fuller or more 
representative gathering of English historians, perhaps never for 
a purely social occasion. In an earlier volume ! we have printed 
the first part of the graceful and witty speech in which Poole 
replied to the toast of the evening. After this first part, dealing 
with the foundation of the Review, he passed on to the history 
of its early years. He did not indeed give his hearers any idea 
of his own share in the work. On that matter it is sufficient to 
quote a letter written by C. H. Firth in 1894: ‘ As to the Historical 
Review he has done most of the work of editor from the beginning. 
Gardiner did little more than select articles and the greater part 
of the burden fell upon Poole long before he became nominally 
Editor’. ‘It was long’, Poole said in his speech, ‘ before we 
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could feel at all in an assured position with regard to the con- 
tinuance of our Review. The circulation went down and down. 
Messrs. Longmans had to reduce their subvention. At the 
beginning articles were paid for, but after a time all payments 
to contributors were stopped. . . . We reached our lowest point 
in 1894 and 1895... . We had to print fifty fewer copies of numbers 
XXXIX to L. (This, by the way, explains the rarity of those 
numbers, one of which I am informed fetches two guineas in the 
market.) With No. LI the impression was raised to its former 
amount and has since been slightly increased, but we have not 
increased largely in circulation; what we have gained is in 
steadiness.’ He then said that so long as he was Editor he did 
not propose to change the character of the Review simply in the 
hope of increasing its circulation. The lines on which it had 
proceeded had been laid down by Creighton and Bryce. ‘The 
model was perhaps, as you might expect from Creighton’s tastes, 
chosen from Italy + rather than from France or Germany ; and 
I do not think that much would be gained by varying it.’ He 
announced indeed that it would no longer be possible to continue 
the Summary of Periodicals, which thus lapsed until 1923; and 
the general tone of his speech was one rather of guarded satis- 
faction than of unqualified confidence. The position of the 
Review in all respects continued, however, to become steadily 
stronger from that time until the outbreak of war in 1914, when 
it had to face more serious difficulties than ever before. The 
drop in circulation, the increasing difficulty in finding contri- 
butors, and the rising cost of production made the work more 
difficult, although they did not actually threaten the existence 
of the Review. Poole, at that time, had also some trouble with 
his eyesight, but he did not spare himself; he even made good 
the lack of contributions by including far more of his own work 
than he would have thought proper in other conditions. After 
the war, however, he was beginning to be a tired man, and it was 
clear that the Review was depriving him of proper opportunities 
for doing his own work in the fields where among Englishmen he 
was the greatest master. 

His methods might have served in many respects as a model 
for editors of learned periodicals. It would have been impossible 
to surpass him in care and exactness. In a paper contributed 
to the volume of Essays already mentioned, the present writer 
attempted to describe in its general lines the attitude to historical 
reviewing which Poole had handed on, and, except for one point, 
this gives a true account of Poole’s practice and opinions, for he 
wrote, ‘On only one point I disagree: my experience has con- 


1 It was the Rivista Storia Italiana. 
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vinced me that unsigned reviews are more honest than signed 
ones’. In dealing with other contributions, as with Reviews and 
Short Notices, he always made whatever alterations were necessary 
in order to bring them up to his own very high standards of 
accuracy and expression. Sometimes when an article containing 
good matter was badly written or was confused in arrangement 
he would sit down and rewrite it from beginning to end. There 
was no limit to the trouble he would take in checking references 
and making improvements of every kind. If his editorial method 
was open to criticism—which might very well be disputed—the 
criticism would have been of two kinds. On the one hand, it 
might be said that he sometimes emended boldly when he had 
nothing before him but the proof of a text transcribed by an 
imperfectly qualified scholar. He sometimes said that in editing 
a periodical it was necessary for reasons of time and distance to 
take some risks in matters like this, but his own scholarship was 
so sure that it may be doubted whether he ever made a mistake 
of judgement when he took such a risk. The other point in 
which he might be criticized is only this, that his corrections 
sometimes improved contributions so much that he earned un- 
deserved reputation for the writers. 

His standards as an editor were of the highest, but in his later 
years he used to say that it was easy to attach too much im- 
portance to uniformity and to minor niceties of typography. He 
was no pedant and no admirer of pedantry. He knew from long 
experience that the attempt at minute exactness in reproducing 
texts very often multiplies errors, and that those who talk most 
loudly about accuracy are very often far from accurate themselves. 
Compared with those of some enthusiasts for the close reproduc- 
tion of the spelling and lettering of originals, whether significant 
or not, his views on editorial technique were deliberately lax. 

It was always said of him, by all who had any opportunity 
of knowing, that he was conspicuously generous in sharing his 
knowledge with other scholars. Many of his juniors have ac- 
knowledged this gratefully, and it was impossible for them to 
contribute to the Review without learning much from his handling 
of their ‘ copy ’, and from the references to unsuspected authorities 
which he seldom failed to give them. The whole atmosphere of 
the world of scholarship in the days before 1914 was, in com- 
parison with our own time, spacious and easy. The dinner in 
Balliol Hall seems, when we look at the records of it now, to 
belong to an irrecoverable age ; but although Poole had a court- 
liness and an unhurried thoroughness very characteristic of his 
time, he did not in fact pass an easy life, and the great gifts 
which he made to English scholarship came from a hard-won 
store. 
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He was born on 29 March 1857, the younger son of Edward 
Stanley Poole of the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington. His ancestors, of whom some were German, 
included a variety of notable figures, clerical, artistic, and mer- 
cantile ; one of his maternal great-grandmothers was a niece of 
Thomas Gainsborough the painter. His mother died when he 
was nine years old and his father within a year, so that he and 
his elder brother Stanley Lane Poole, afterwards a man of great 
and various learning, were brought up by their grandmother 
in the house of their great-uncle Edward Lane, the famous 
Orientalist, at Worthing. Reginald never went to school. For 
the first five years at Worthing he worked with a tutor who gave 
him, as appears from a diary kept at the time, a thorough 
grounding in the classics. He learnt Arabic from his great- 
uncle ; and he acquired the Biblical knowledge that was fitting 
to a home at once scholarly and devoutly Evangelical. There 
are entries of ‘ cricket’ and ‘football’ in the diary, as well as 
notes of walks over the Sussex Downs and visits to country 
churches for their architecture ; but he knew little of the com- 
panionship of other boys except his brother. 

The two brothers went up together to Oxford in 1874; 
Reginald, from the first intent on learning, entered Balliol at the 
height of Jowett’s greatness. His undergraduate career was 
irregular. He won a college theological prize, and then, on being 
elected to a Hebrew exhibition at Wadham, he migrated to that 
college, only to return to Balliol after a year or so. Before 
taking his final schools he went to Leyden to study Hebrew, and 
translated Land’s Hebrew Grammar from the Dutch; but he 
also spent time in less profitable directions, such as translating 
Virgil into English blank verse, and the result was that he got 
no more than a second class in moderations and a third in the 
honour school of theology. He said long afterwards, unfairly to 
himself, that he had displayed ‘a versatility of incompetence ’, 
and the results for his career were unfortunate ; but his merits 
were appreciated by some at least of the fellows of Balliol, and 
Lewis Nettleship, one of the foremost among them, was ‘ deeply 
concerned ’ that Balliol did not elect him to a fellowship. 

His first published historical work was the essay on The 
Huguenots of the Dispersion with which he won the Lothian 
Prize as a bachelor of arts. His next book, Sebastian Bach, 
first published in 1882, was reprinted in 1911, and was 
one of a number of contributions to the history of music: 
he played both the piano and the ’cello. The long series of 
volumes and articles which followed are enumerated in the 
bibliography at the end of the volume of Essays, and here we 
can only touch very briefly on the character of his historical work. 
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The direction it took was partly due to his election in 1881 to a 
Hibbert travelling fellowship which took him to the University 
of Leipzig, of which he became a doctor, and thence to Ziirich. 
He settled in Oxford, having married before he went to Leipzig, 
and in Oxford he spent the rest of his working life. In 1884 he 
published his Illustrations of Medieval Thought, a book which 
immediately won him his due place among English historians. 
It was not only a learned book on an aspect of medieval life 
which had received little attention here ; it was written with a 
young man’s enthusiasm, and it was alive with an imaginative 
insight not merely controlled by scrupulous scholarship but 
inseparable from that scholarship, at once the reward of the 
labour and its motive-power. It kindled a like interest in other 
scholars, notably Hastings Rashdall and A. J. Carlyle, and it is 
still a living book. Its author felt a deep satisfaction when the 
new and revised edition was called for forty-six years after the 
publication of the first. In that later edition, the change of the 
title by the addition of the words and Learning does indeed 
typify a change in his interests: in his maturity and old age he 
cared less for the history of speculation and more for tracing 
step by step the history of learning ; but it is noteworthy that 
a group of the best among his later studies sprang from a return 
to the field of this first major work. These are the studies of 
John of Salisbury (the leading figure of the Illustrations), which 
he published in the nineteen-twenties, ending with his admirable 
edition of the Historia Pontificalis. 

Between these two periods of work on medieval thought and 
learning came the foundation of this Review in 1886, with the 
heavy work which he ungrudgingly gave to it, and his appoint- 
ment in the same year as lecturer in modern history at Jesus 
College, Oxford. His duties at Jesus were not heavy; but 
neither were they remunerative, and for many years he was 
compelled to do examining-work which sadly wasted his time and 
strength. In 1891 he was a candidate for the succession to 
Creighton as Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history in Cambridge ; 
but the candidature was unsuccessful. Creighton wrote in 1897, 
‘I may say that if Lord Acton had not accepted the Professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge, I was prepared to recommend 
Poole as the only other man who was worthy of the post’. The 
chances of vacancies fell out unluckily for him, and, while many 
men of far smaller attainments were appointed to university 
chairs, Poole never held one, but by a combination of offices 
built up a special position of his own in Oxford. In 1896 he 
was appointed lecturer in diplomatic in Oxford, and thus was 
able to inaugurate there the teaching of that necessary auxiliary 
of medieval studies for which his gifts were specially fitted. This 
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and the keepership of the university archives, to which he was 
elected in 1909, and in which he took great pleasure and did 
valuable service, helped to decide the character of much that he 
wrote in middle life. Besides articles and reviews there were two 
books, the Ford Lectures of 1912 on The Exchequer in the Twelfth 
Century, and the Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery of 
1915. In 1898 he was elected to a research fellowship at Magdalen, 
which set him free at least from drudgery, and gave him a new 
academic home whose traditions and associations he respected 
and appreciated to the full. When he was re-elected in 1904 
Maitland wrote to the president of Magdalen: ‘I cannot think 
of anyone who in these last years has been doing more to promote 
historical study in England’. Honours, earned long before, were 
not stinted now: he was elected to the British Academy, and 
received honorary degrees from the Universities of Edinburgh and, 
on his retirement from office, Oxford. 

The quality of his work showed no sign of falling off as long 
as he continued to publish. It was always what he called ‘ clean 
work ’, finely finished, and to any of it the words might be applied 
which Rashdall wrote in 1891 of his editions for the Wyclif 
Society : ‘In the sphere of classical learning great reputations 
have been made by books which show far less judgement, 
knowledge, and acuteness’. In technical perfection his best 
period was his last, from about 1916 to 1928, when he wrote his 
later studies of John of Salisbury and the other pieces which are 
collected together with them in his Studies in Chronology and 
History. 

How he looked in middle life is shown in the fine drawing by 
William Strang which was made at the vicenary, as he called it, 
of the Review, and has been reproduced. Of his way of living 
something may be guessed from his works. Holidays in the Alps 
and in Italy left traces in some of his medieval studies, and one 
of his unfinished projects was a book on Italian medieval topo- 
graphy. Most of his vacations were, however, spent in England. 
As we have seen, he married young; his wife, who became an 
accomplished writer on the history of art, was the daughter of 
Mr. F. R. Malleson. Mr. and Mrs. Poole, with their sons and 
daughters, spent many months of spring and summer and winter 
with the Malleson family at their home in the Elizabethan manor- 
house at Dixton, near Winchcombe, under the Cotswolds. Here 
Poole kept a set of volumes of the Review. At one time he used 
to cover the forty miles from Oxford on a high bicycle. He 
delighted in Dixton, but he was no great countryman, and the 
continuity of his life was always in Oxford. There his hours 
of work were astonishing. Rising late, he dealt first with the 
correspondence of the Review, and then spent the latter part of 
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the morning at the Bodleian. Here, besides consulting the 
books he needed to supplement his own ample collection, he 
found readers and members of the staff who depended on his 
advice, whether on printed books or on manuscripts, on historical 
matters or on the organization and policy of the library itself. 
On the highest floor in the tower his university archives were 
housed, and he had his regular days of attendance there. In 
the afternoon he would take a walk, and after tea he cleared off 
the miscellaneous tasks of the day, or took his class in diplo- 
matic, minutely prepared for beforehand, in which a long suc- 
cession of scholars acquired their nicest skill. He dined, at 
home or in college, like a man of leisure, but at ten o’clock 
every night he used to settle down to five solid hours of reading. 
One, at least, of those who worked with him never left his 
study without the conviction that the tasks and the standards 
to which he had devoted his life were worthy of all that he had 
given. He was indeed so fundamentally settled and happy in his 
concentration upon them, so free from frustrated longings for any 
other self-expression, for power or for advertisement, that to work 
with him was to learn how difficulties and disappointments may 
be brought to nothing. 
G. N. CuarK. 
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The Origin of the Later Part of the Saxon 
Chronicle Known as D 


his introduction to Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, published 

in 1899, the late Charles Plummer, in the course of his discussion 

of the various versions, dealt with the question of the place of 

origin of that known as D. Hitherto this had been generally 

known as the Worcester chronicle from the fact that Joscelyn, 

Latin secretary to Archbishop Parker, ascribed it to that monastery. 

Plummer examined the problem at some length and in the end 

came to the conclusion that Evesham rather than Worcester was 

the source of origin of this chronicle. Perhaps it will be well to 
set out in full the paragraph in which the matter is discussed : 1 


The next point to be determined, if possible, is the locality of this 
last and more independent part of D. The answer generally given to 
this question is Worcester, and D has come to be known as the Wor- 
cester chronicle, and so I have called it myself in the first volume of 
this edition. And thus an explanation has been found for the ob- 
viously northern character of parts of D, in the close connexion of the 
sees of York and Worcester from 972-1023. This answer is nearly 
right, but I think not quite. The only Worcester notices peculiar to 
D are 1033, 1047, and 1049.2 Of these, 1033 might tell almost as much 
in favour of Pershore, as Brihteah had been abbot of Pershore before 
his elevation to the see of Worcester ; 1047 merely records the death 
of Living and succession of Ealdred, though the epithet given to the 
former, ‘ se word snotera ’, i.e. the eloquent, seems to argue some touch 
of personal knowledge ; 1049 relates the earthquake; but though 
Worcester seems mentioned as the chief centre of disturbance, the 
shock was felt as far north as Derby, and therefore any place in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester will answer the conditions of the problem. 
Moreover, if D received its final shape at Worcester, how are we to 
account for the total absence from it of the very name of Wulfstan, 
who fills such a large space in the chronicle of Florence ? There are 
Pershore notices at 1053 and 1056. But on the whole the notices in 
1037, 1045, 1054, and 1078 incline me to decide in favour of Evesham, 
though the argument is somewhat weakened by the fact that the first 
and third notices are found wholly or in part in C, and the last partly 

1 Introduction, 1. Ixxv-Ixxvii. 


2 In a note at this point, Plummer writes: ‘'To these should perhaps be added the 
details about Ealdred in 1054 and 1058 ; cf. 1051-3, 1056, 1060-1, 1066’. 
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in E. But it is strengthened by the fact that in this way we are able 
to explain the undoubted Scandinavian element in D, partly by the 
well-known favour which the Danish kings showed to Evesham, partly 
by the connexion with Odensee in Denmark, which was founded as a 
priory of Evesham in the reign of William Rufus. 


With the greatest respect for the considered views of one who 
was so high an authority, I venture to put forward some con- 
siderations and arguments which appear to me to point to other 
conclusions, and perhaps to justify the continued ascription of 
this chronicle to Worcester. 

Let me begin by examining the entries in D for 1037, 1045, 
1054, and 1078, which, together with the consideration of the 
Scandinavian element, eventually inclined Plummer to decide in 
favour of Evesham. I take them in chronological order. 


1. Death of Aific, prior of Evesham 


1037. And before, in this year, died A®fic, the noble dean at 
Evesham.! 


In assigning this event to the year 1037 chronicle D is at variance 
with the Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham, which places Aific’s 
death in the following year.’ 

It may be that the discrepancies of date to which I draw 
attention here and elsewhere are of little importance in view of 
D’s well-known inaccuracy in such matters. Nevertheless, I think 
it well to notice them because they occur in records which, ac- 
cording to Plummer’s theory, proceed from the same house. 
They should therefore have some significance. 

AXfic, like St. Wulsi his brother, was a man well known at 
the time for the sanctity of his life. We find his death recorded 
so far afield as Abingdon, in chronicle C, in language almost identical 
with that of D. If the matter was of sufficient interest for the 
Abingdon monks to record it, we should hardly be surprised if 
AEfic’s death found place in a chronicle drawn up in Worcester 
where he must have been so much better known. We have every 
reason to suppose that the relations between the two monasteries 
were at this time friendly, and that men like A®fic and Wulstan, 
who lived so near to each other, and had so much in common in 
their outlook on religious life, must often have met. Indeed, it is 
not unlikely that Wulstan when receiving his early education in 
Evesham monastery had come under the notice of Aific. That 
the latter’s death was of moment at Worcester, whether to Wulstan 

1 Stevenson, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (The Church Historians of England), 1853, 
p. 95. 


? Chron. Abb. de Evesham, p. 85: ‘ Venerabilis igitur prior iste Avicius anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini millesimo tricesimo octavo ex hac luce decessit ’. 
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or others of the Worcester brethren, we know, for it is recorded in 
an eleventh-century Worcester kalendar : 


Fific 
{iii. Id. Iun.] Obit’ Aelfrici decani in eopesh’ 4 


This Worcester kalendar in fact provides the only record extant 
of the day of Ailfic’s death. 


2. Death of Bishop Atlfward, and election and consecration 
of Manni, abbot of Evesham 


1045. This year died Ailfward, bishop of London, on the 8th 
of the kalends of August (25 July). He was first abbot of Evesham, 
and greatly advanced the minster whilst he was there. He went then 
to Ramsey, and there gave up his life. And Manni was chosen abbot, 
and ordained on the 4th of the Ides of August (10 August).? 


At first sight this appears to be one of the strongest of the Evesham 
entries, the record being entirely concerned with events in the 
history of that monastery. 

In passing we may note that the year assigned by D for 
Bishop Ailfward’s death does not agree with that given in the 
Chronicon, which assigns the event to the year 1044.° 

The entry states that Atlfward was first abbot of Evesham, 
and then went to Ramsey. In fact, Atlfward at the time of his 
death held both the bishopric of London and the abbey of Evesham. 
Towards the end of his life, when he knew himself to be dying— 
he was perhaps in London at the time—the bishop sought to 
return to his abbey. But the monks refused to receive him, and 
the aged man, broken-hearted, turned his steps to Ramsey, where 
he had formerly been a monk, and there he remained to the time 
of his death, 

It was a discreditable episode in Evesham’s history, and one 
that the monks might well wish to forget, for the monastery had 
been greatly indebted to Aulfward. Indeed, the definite restora- 
tion of monastic life in that monastery was entirely due to him. 
So that whether an Evesham monk would have drawn up a record 
of Ailfward’s death in this form is doubtful. Even the phrasing 
seems strange. The words ‘ and greatly advanced that monastery 
while he was there’ would seem to come in more naturally if 
written outside the monastery, and from a distance. 

It must be remembered that apart from his connexion with 
Evesham Atlfward, as bishop of London (to which see he had been 


1The Obits of Wulstan’s Kalendar, printed in The Leofric Collectar (H.B.S. 1921), 
ii. 601. The name A®fic is written over A‘lfrici in the manuscript. 

2 Stevenson, A.-S. Chr. p. 99. 

3 Chron, Abb. de Evesham, p. 85: ‘ Et ita millesimo quadragesimo quarto anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini vitam temporalem finiens, ibi sepultus requiescit’. 
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raised by King Cnut), was one of the greatest ecclesiastics of his 
day. We should therefore expect to find his death recorded in 
any chronicle. 

The second part of the entry relates to the election and con- 
secration of the new abbot, Manni. Such a record would fall 
quite naturally into a Worcester chronicle, for according to ec- 
clesiastical procedure, the abbots of Evesham received their 
hallowing at the hands of the bishop of Worcester for the time 
being. Manni, therefore, would have been consecrated on 
10 August 1044 by the bishop of Worcester, as were Ethelwig 
in 1058 and Reginald in 1130. And the record of the consecration 
would have been kept in the cathedral archives. 

We now come to the third of the entries relating to Evesham 
which Plummer quotes in support of his theory. It is one of 
many which from this time take up the story of Bishop Ealdred’s 
immense activities throughout the whole of his episcopate. We 
shall see later that the entries which connect with that great 
bishop are not without significance in their bearing upon the 
problem of the origin of D. But for the moment we must confine 
ourselves to examining the record which relates to the hallowing 
of Evesham monastery in the year 1054. This event is recorded 
in the last sentence of D’s entry for that year, and to understand 
it aright we must have the complete entry before us. 


3. The Hallowing of Evesham Monastery 


1054. The same year went Bishop Aldred to Cologne over sea, 
on the king’s errand, and he was there received with much worship 
by the emperor ; and there he dwelt well nigh a year; and either gave 
him entertainment, both the bishop of Cologne and the emperor. 
And he gave leave to bishop Leofwine to consecrate the minster at 
Evesham on the 6th of the Ides of October (10 October). 


Before discussing this entry, it should be pointed out that Bishop 
Ealdred’s journey and the consecration of Evesham monastery 
are recorded also in chronicle C : 


The same year was consecrated the minster at Evesham on the 
6th of the Ides of October (10 October). In the same year Bishop 
Ealdred went south over sea into Saxony land, and was there received 
with much reverence.? 


The writer omits, as unnecessary to his purpose, D’s references 
to Bishops Ealdred and Leofwine. 

Reading the two sentences of the entry in D consecutively, 
we can now see that they really constitute a single record which 
entirely centres around Bishop Ealdred. We are given an account 


1 Stevenson, A.-S. Chr. p. 111. 2 Ibid. 
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of the bishop’s movements in 1054, of his journey to Germany, 
of the honour shown to him by the emperor, of his remaining in 
Germany ‘ well-nigh a year ’, and of the entertainment he received 
from bishop and emperor. Finally comes in the statement that 
Ealdred allowed Bishop Leofwine to consecrate the monastery at 
Evesham. The important point to notice about this entry is that 
though it records the consecration of the abbey the main purpose 
of the chronicler is to stress the fact that Ealdred had given his 
permission for Leofwine, the bishop of another diocese (Lichfield), 
to consecrate a church within the diocese of Worcester. The 
reason for stressing this point is not far to seek. It was important 
that the fact that the rite had been performed with Ealdred’s 
sanction should be carefully put on record. The medieval bishops 
were very jealous of their rights in such matters, and were little 
disposed to allow bishops of other sees to consecrate churches 
within their dioceses unless they had given their sanction. Thus, 
when Anselm wished to consecrate a church situated on his lands 
outside his own diocese, Maurice, bishop of London, disputed his 
right to do so.1 Incidentally, also, had it been an Evesham 
writer who was recording the consecration of his own monastery 
we should have expected him to have made some mention of the 
saint to whom the new house was dedicated.? 


4, Death of Abbot Aithelwig and succession of Walter 
1078. And this year died Aigelwig the world-wise (woruldsnotra) 
abbot of Evesham, on the 14th day of the kalends of March 
(16 February), on the mass-day of St. Iuliana; and Walter was 
appointed abbot in his place. 


Here, again, D is wrong in the year. The contemporary Evesham 
writer places Aithelwig’s death in 1077.4 

The remarkable feature of this entry is, surely, the use of the 
word ‘ woruldsnotra’ by a (supposedly) Evesham monk as the 
final epitaph of one whom he would inevitably have regarded as 
perhaps the greatest of all the abbots of his house. Is it possible 
that, in a good period of monasticism and in a house famed for 
its tradition of saints, one of its members should concentrate 
attention upon his abbot’s possession of the one quality which 
was alien to the ideals and aspirations of the Benedictine ? In 
justice to Evesham monks one would think not. 

1 Knowing that Bishop Wulstan had great knowledge of Old English ecclesiastical 
customs, Anselm consulted him in the matter. Wulstan’s reply shows that he had 
proved himself less punctilious in such matters than the masterful Ealdred is likely to 
have been. See Alford, Annales, iv. 128, for the letters of Anselm and Wulstan. 

2 Compare the chronicle’s account of the hallowing of Gloucester monastery under 
1058: ‘In the same year Bishop Ealdred hallowed the minster at Gloucester, which 
himself had raised to the glory of God and of St. Peter’. 

3 Stevenson, p. 129. 


4 Chron. Abb. de Evesham, p. 95: ‘ tandem anno Dominice Incarnationis millesimo 
septuagesimo septimo . . . quarto decimo Kalendas Martii hominem exiuit’, 
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Yet it is indisputable that Aithelwig had remarkable gifts 
of worldly wisdom. In a valuable study entitled ‘ Aithelwig, 
Abbot of Evesham ’,! Dr. R. R. Darlington has drawn attention 
to the short life of the abbot contained in the Chronicon Abbatiae 
de Evesham, showing conclusively that it was the work of one who 
was a contemporary. In the section which he devotes to an 
examination of Aithelwig’s authority in the Mercian law, Dr. 
Darlington gives a clear view of the vast extent of the secular 
powers which the abbot exercised under the Conqueror. That 
king, recognizing Aithelwig’s great gifts for statesmanship had, 
from an early period in his reign, entrusted to him the government 
of a district which took in the seven counties of Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Shropshire. As was only natural the inmates of 
the neighbouring cathedral monastery of Worcester viewed the 
abbot’s growing power in secular affairs with the greatest jealousy 
and apprehension. Of this I shall have occasion to speak later. 

The Evesham brethren were naturally not unaware of the 
prestige which attached to the position which their abbot occupied 
in the world beyond the cloister. Thus the contemporary bio- 
grapher begins his account of Authelwig by describing him as 
‘tam generis nobilitate quam divina lege ac saeculari plurimum 
prudentia valentem ’.2 But here the writer is careful to associate 
‘divina lege’ with ‘saeculari prudentia’. He uses the latter 
phrase once again in a passage in which he points out with pride 
that his abbot’s sagacity had on many occasions been of service 
to Bishop Wulstan : 


lisdem namque temporibus erat vir religiosus simplex et rectus 
Wigornensis ecclesiae antistes, Wlstanus nomine. Hic cognoscens 
abbatem Ageluuium virum prudentem tam apud regem quam omnes 
ptincipes ejus saeculari prudentia et fortitudine plurimum valere, 
saepissime ad se convocans et ipse ad illum veniens ejus consilio atque 
auxilio utebatur in multis utilitatibus ecclesiae suae.? 


But the phrase is a passing one, and it is not likely that this quality 
in their abbot was uppermost in the minds of Evesham monks. 
The contemporary writer, to whom we are indebted for most of 
our information about the abbot, gives us a picture of Aithelwig 
which brings us much closer to the monastery’s conception of him. 

In a full-length portrait which occupies some pages of the 
printed text the writer traces with a firm pen the numerous virtues 
of his hero. He is the father of the fatherless, the consoler of the 
afflicted, the feeder of the hungry, the refuge of the oppressed.‘ 


1 Ante, xlviii. 1, 177. 2 Chron. Abb. p. 87. 3 Ibid. p. 89. 

4 Ibid. p. 90 : ‘ Pater quoque pauperum, judex viduarum, pupillorum, orphanorum, 
peregrinorum, omnium miserorum consolator erat piissimus, eleemosynas largifluas 
ubicunque pergebat fecit distribui benigniter omnibus’. 
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He recalls in moving language his tenderness to the poor, his 
treatment of the destitute, his unfailing alms, his daily bounties, 
his large-heartedness. He dwells, too, upon Aithelwig’s humility 
shown in the washing of the pilgrim’s feet ; upon his unselfishness, 
often throwing off his own clothes to bestow them on the poor 
whom he meets in his journeys ; and finally upon his great personal 
piety.1 Finally the writer comes to the last scene, the death of 
his beloved hero : 


plenus dierum, in vera confessione sanctoque viatico Corporis et 
Sanguinis Domini percepto, coram fratribus et filiis eum nimio dolore 
plangentibus, quos paterno amore dilexerat, quartodecimo Kalendas 
Martii hominem exivit et quo Divinae clementiae placuit spiritum 
transmisit. Cujus animae succurat et misereatur summa pietas Dei: 


Amen.? 


It is clear from this picture that within the monastery Aithelwig 
was the loving father of his flock, inspiring in those committed 
to him veneration and devotion. Once again the question arises, 
would the epithet ‘ woruldsnotra’ proceed from the pen of an 
Evesham writer ? 

Such a word would have come quite naturally from a Worcester 
monk in describing Athelwig ; indeed a Worcester writer would 
have been well content that the word should carry with it the more 
sinister suggestion of worldly cunning.2 For Worcester monks 
had suffered much from that abbot’s sagacity in worldly matters. 
They had had bitter experience of the results of his unusual 
aptitude for secular studies, especially of the law, in the disputes 
and struggles about land which were so constant in the days of 
that powerful abbot. At Worcester, as already remarked, the 
growth of Aithelwig’s authority had been watched with ever- 
increasing fear and misgiving. The monks had seen his power 
wax with the favour shown to him by the Conqueror; and the 
gradual disappearance from the neighbourhood of men of substance 
and position had been a large contributing factor. While honour- 
ing their bishop above all men the Worcester monks saw that the 
saintliness of Wulstan was but a poor bulwark against the designs 
of the crafty Athelwig. 


Devicta namque patria hec a Normannis, perditisque cunctis 
melioribus baronibus istius provinciae, cepit ipse abbas multum 
crescere seculari potentia, eo quod ingenio et calliditate et sciencia 
secularium legum, qua sola studebat, cunctos precelleret maxime quia 
domnus episcopus Wlstanus qui solus illo honorificentior ex omnibus 
in vicinio restabat totum se Dei servitio mancipabat, nec ullo modo, 
cum plurimum quidem posset, secularibus negotiis implicare se vellet.* 


1 Chron. Abb. pp. 90-3. 2 Ibid. p. 95. 
3 See Wulfstan’s use of the word in this sense, quoted in T. N. Toller, A.-S. Dictionary. 
«Hemming, p. 270: De conflictu Wlstani episcopi et Ageluuii abbatis. 
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Of the law-suits which followed, that concerning land at Benge- 
worth was one of the most important in the history of Worcester- 
shire land tenure in the eleventh century. It is not necessary to 
go into the facts of the case in detail. They are very divergently 
related by the historian of each house. Hemming’s story was that 
the Bengeworth land had been held of the church of Worcester 
by Afrngrim, and that the latter, partly because he was a near 
neighbour of the Evesham abbot, partly because he thought the 
powerful Aithelwig more able to protect his land in those dis- 
tracted times, transferred his ‘ service’ to the abbot. Sometime 
later, we are told, the abbot by force and fraud dispossessed 
the unfortunate Airngrim and brought the lands under his own 
dominion. According to the Worcester view it was only one of 
many examples of Aithelwig’s method of attracting the bishop’s 
knights and tenants to himself, under promise of giving them pro- 
tection, and afterwards depriving them of their lands and all 
that they possessed.! 

We can now see that the epithet ‘ woruldsnotra ’ is one which 
would be eminently suitable for use by a Worcester monk. We 
no longer wonder at its presence in the annal where now, indeed, 
it seems perfectly in place and to carry added significance. Like 
the rest of the Worcester monks Hemming hated Atthelwig with 
a passionate hatred ; and we may be sure that this word was in 
his mind when he described the dreaded abbot as one ‘ qui illis 
temporibus pro nimia seculari prudentia judex fere totius Anglie 
erat ’.2 And when William of Malmesbury uses the phrase 
‘saeculum prudentie’ in the following passage (from the Vita 
Wulfstani) he may well be matching the contemptuous ‘ woruld- 
snotra ’ of Colman’s Anglo-Saxon original. 


Illud sane non omiserim, fuisse tunc apud Euesham abbatem 
Ailwinum nomine ; maxime quantum ad seculum prudentie: quan- 
tum ad religionem non minime.® 


5. The Pershore notices 


It is perhaps unnecessary to consider the Pershore entries of 
1053 and 1056, the one relating to the death and burial of Atlfric, 
the other to that of his brother, Earl Odda. But as Plummer 
has referred to them it may be well to discuss them here. 

The entry for 1053 is too long to reproduce. The only part 
of it which concerns us is that relating to Alfric. This is found 


1 Hemming, p. 271: ‘ Quos cum primo sic decepisset, non multo post astutia sua 
illos cireumveniens, terra omnibusque rebus suis defraudavit ’. 
2 Ibid. p. 269. 


®R. R. Darlington, The Vita Wulfstani of William of Malmesbury, R.H.S. 1928, 
p. 18. 
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amongst items of what may be termed diocesan news, e.g. the 
death of Godwine, abbot of Winchcombe; Bishop Ealdred’s 
assumption of the abbacy of Winchcombe ; and lastly Atlfric’s 
death at Deerhurst and his burial at Pershore. 

The entry for 1056 is again a long one, but the part which 
concerns us comes at the end, and may be quoted : 


This year died Odda the earl, and his body lies at Pershore ; and 
he was ordained a monk before his end, a good man he was and pure, 
and right noble (god man and clene and swide adele), And he died 
on the 2nd of the Kalends of September (31 August).1 


Except for the words ‘god man and clene and swise aéele’, 
which are peculiar to D, the entry is also found in chronicle C. 
The only thing that connects these items with Pershore is the fact 
that Ailfric and Odda were buried there. But it would be per- 
fectly natural that their deaths should be recorded in a Worcester 
chronicle. Both brothers figure largely in Worcestershire affairs. 
They witness most Worcester charters of their time. Earl Odda 
was one of the largest landowners in the county, with vast estates 
in the neighbourhood of Deerhurst, and we may infer that his 
relationships with Bishop Ealdred were friendly and perhaps 
intimate. After the death of A®lfric his brother, the earl built 
a church at Deerhurst to his memory ; that church was dedicated 
by Ealdred. The nature of their relations is shown, too, by the 
fact that when, towards the end of his life, Odda desired to with- 
draw from the world, it was Bishop Ealdred who granted him 
monastic orders. Moreover, it must be noted that the death of 
Odda is recorded in the Worcester kalendar to which I have 
already alluded. 
Aigelpine ? 

ii Kal. Sept. Sci paulini epi. et Sci Aydaniepi. H’ Ob’ Odda dux. 
We leave these Pershore entries then with the feeling that their 
presence in D may not improbably be associated with Bishop 
Ealdred, and thus afford additional evidence of that bishop’s 
infiuence upon the compilation of the latter part of D. 

But while there is nothing in them which need hold our 
attention further, so far as Pershore is concerned, some of the 
remaining items under the year 1056 are of importance in their 
possible bearing upon the origin of D. Most of the 1056 entry 
is taken up with Hereford matters : the death of Aithelstan, the 
aged bishop of Hereford ; the succession of the warlike Leofgar ; 
Leofgar’s going into battle against Griffith, the Welsh king ; that 
bishop’s death with his priests in battle ; and, finally, Ealdred’s 

1 Stevenson, p 113: 


2 The Leofric Collectar, Dewick and Frere (H.B.S.), ii. 601. Agelpine is written 
over Odda. See Flor. of Worcester sub anno 1056. 
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succession to the bishopric of Heretord:‘ that Leofgar han hefore 
had for eleven weeks and four days’. It wul de sufficient for 
our purpose to give a modern English version of the entry : 


1056. And in this year died also Aithelstan, bishop, on the 4th 
of the Ides of February (10 February), and his body lies at Hereford, 
and Leofgar was appointed bishop. He was the mass-priest of Harold 
the earl. He wore his ‘ kenepas’ [moustache] during his priesthood, 
until he was a bishop. He forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly 
weapons, and took to his spear and his sword, after his bishophood, 
and went to the field against Griffith, the Welsh king ; and there was 
he slain, and his priests with him, and Ailfnoth, the shire-reeve, and 
many other good men. This was eight nights before midsummer. 


Throughout this entry the events are narrated in a way that shows 
exact knowledge of what took place in Hereford at that time. 
Indeed, so vividly, and with such precision and intimacy are the 
details laid before us that but one impression is left upon the mind, 
namely, that the account comes to us, directly or indirectly, from 
one who was either himself an eye-witness of the events described, 
or had come upon the scene immediately after. Nor is it difficult 
to guess the source of this information. We learn from C, whose 
account contains some additional details which at some time must 
have dropped out of D, that Bishop Ealdred was present in 
Hereford, and that it was he who with Earls Leofric and Harold 
afterwards arranged terms of peace. Is it too much, then, to 
suppose that this entry owes its presence in D to Bishop 
Ealdred ? 

From this year (1056) until 1060 Ealdred appears to have been 
allowed to keep the bishopric of Hereford in his hands, the king 
evidently regarding Hereford politically as a danger spot which 
called for the presence of this statesmanlike bishop. 

We have already associated the entries of 1053, 1054, and 1056 
with Ealdred, let us now complete the survey of the evidence 
offered by other entries relating to that bishop. 

From the moment of his succession to the bishopric of 
Worcester, up to the time of his death, the chronicle D follows 
his movements with the closest interest. And the very detailed 
information which D gives makes it certain that the writer must 
either himself have been in direct contact with the bishop or have 
drawn his facts from one who had known Ealdred intimately, 
The details given by the writer are often so intimate that one 
gets the impression that the writer himself may have heard them 
fall from Ealdred’s own lips. Indeed, it would be quite possible 
for Wulstan to have written this portion of the chronicle. 

The first reference to Ealdred comes in 1050, in a passage found 
only in D, relating to the incursion of ships from Ireland : 
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Ia the sante year [10450] arrived in the Welsh Axa [River Usk] 
from Ireiand, thirty-six ships, and thereabout did harm, with the help 
of Griffin the Welsh king. The people were gathered together against 
them; Bishop Ealdred was also there with them: but they had too 
little power. And they came unawares upon them at very early 
morn ; and there they slew many good men, and the others escaped 
with the bishop ; this was done on the fourth of the Kalends of August 
(29 July).t 


Here, again, is information of an assault at a time when Bishop 
Ealdred was present and opposing the raiders. And we note the 
precision of the details : the attack ‘ at very early morn ’, ‘ others 
escaped with the bishop’, and finally the date ‘this was done 
on the fourth of the kalends of August ’.? 

In 1052 we get the record of events at Gloucester, when 
Godwine and his sons began to assemble their forces at Langtree 
in order to force the king to give up Count Eustace. That 
Ealdred was present we know from a later passage in the same 
year’s entry. D relates, with the precision which characterizes 
the entries associated with Ealdred, that 


this was done seven days before the latter mass of St. Mary 
(1 September), 


and tells us also that King Edward was then sitting at Gloucester. 
Later comes the passage found only in D: 


And the King sent Bishop Ealdred from London with a force ; 
and they were to overtake him ere he came on ship-board: but they 
could not, or they would not.® 


In 1058 we get the account of the consecration of Gloucester 
minster by Ealdred, and of the bishop’s journey to Jerusalem : 


In the same year Bishop Ealdred hallowed the minster at Gloucester, 
which himself had raised to the glory of God and of St. Peter: and 
so went to Jerusalem with such splendour as none other had dis- 
played before him, and there devoted himself to God: and a worthy 
gift he also offered at our Lord’s tomb: that was a golden chalice of 
five marks of very wonderful work. 


Here, again, are details which can only have come from Ealdred 
himself or his immediate entourage : the splendour of the journey 
to Jerusalem, the nature of the offering which the bishop made 
‘at the Lord’s tomb "—‘ a golden chalice of five marks, of very 
wonderful work ’. And we note that the entry is found only in D. 
In 1060 D records the death of Cynesige, archbishop of York, 
“on the eleventh of the kalends of January’ (22 December), 
1 Stevenson, p. 105. 
2 Wolfgang Keller in Die litterarischen Bestrebungen vor Worcester, Strassburg, 1900, 


p. 55, draws attention to the words quoted. 
3 Stevenson, p. 108, ‘ to’ altered to ‘from ’. 4 Ibid. pp. 113-14. 
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Bishop Ealdred’s succession to York, and that of Bishop Walter 
to Hereford. 

In 1061 there is an account of Ealdred’s journey to Rome in 
search of the pallium, and of the distress which both the bishop 
and Earl Tosti, who had also gone to Rome, suffered in the 
journey home. 

As we survey the entries which are concerned with Ealdred 
and his movements we cannot but notice that the smallest details 
a are known to the chronicler. He can tell of Ealdred’s visits to 
i Rome, of the way in which the bishop is called upon to administer 
‘ the bishopric of Hereford, or the abbacy of Winchcombe. Or 
4; he can give us information which is not to be found elsewhere of 
i the part which Bishop Ealdred took in the coronation of William 
the Conqueror, and of the oath which he extracted from that 
king. He it is who records a year later Ealdred’s coronation of 
Matilda as queen. Finally, when in 1069 Ealdred dies, D rounds 
4 up his career with a short epitaph, and a precise account of the 
: length of Ealdred’s tenure of the archbishopric of York— ten 

years wanting fifteen weeks ’. 


6. The Worcester entries 


Let us now examine the entries relating to the church of 
Worcester. The succession and death of bishops is recorded 
from Oswald to Ealdred, but there is no mention of Archbishop 
Wulfstan as bishop of Worcester; and of Leofsy and Living, 
D records only their death. This absence of information about 
Wulfstan, Leofsy, and Living is curious ; but it can be matched 
in Worcester documents of the end of the eleventh century : 
Hemming is completely silent about Wulfstan. Nor does he in- 
clude a single charter of that bishop, in spite of the fact that two 
or three have come down to us. Florence of Worcester, too, 
seems to have known very little about Wulfstan, describing him 
as ‘ Abbot ’ Wulfstan, when he succeeded Adulf in the bishopric— 
apparently unaware that Wulfstan had been bishop of London 
before coming to the see of Worcester.1 Hemming shows the 
same ignorance about Bishops Leofsy and Living. There is the 
barest mention of their names in the Chartulary, and not one of 
the charters of these bishops finds place in it, though several 
have survived. 

The more distinctive notices of Worcester bishops are those 
under 1038, 1047, and 1069. 

1033. This year died Bishop Leofsie and his body rests at Wor- 

cester : and Brihteh was raised to his see, . . . 

; 1047. In this year died Lyfing, the eloquent bishop, on the 10th 
j of the Kalends of April (23 March) ; and he had three bishoprics, one 


1 It was left to a recent writer to establish this fact beyond dispute. See ante, 
lii. 460-5, ‘A Note on Wulfstan the Homilist’, D. Whitelock. 
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in Devonshire, and in Cornwall, and in Worcester. Then Leofric 


succeeded to Devonshire and to Cornwall, and Bishop Aldred to 
Worcester. 


Here the epithet ‘the eloquent’ (‘se wordsnotera ’), which is 
found only in D, certainly suggests, as Plummer pointed out, 
some ‘touch of personal knowledge’ which would be natural to 
a Worcester chronicler. And the detailed list of the bishoprics 
held by Living (which is not found elsewhere) also confirms this 
impression. 

In 1069 D records the passing of Ealdred : 


In this year died Archbishop Ealdred in York, and is there buried 
at his episcopal see: and he departed on the day of Protus and 
Hiacynthus (11 September): and he held the archiepiscopal chair 
with great dignity ten years, wanting only fifteen weeks. 


Here again the chronicler gives the kind of account which we 
should expect a monk of Worcester to write of one who had 
formerly been bishop of the monastery. And the impression of 
a Worcester origin is strengthened when we find the archbishop’s 


obituary recorded in the eleventh-century Worcester kalendar 
found in C.C.C. MS. C. 391: 


ili Id. Sept. Scdrum Proti et Iacincti. Ob’ Aldredi archi. 


We now come to the question of the Scandinavian element 
in D. The difficulty which Plummer felt in accounting for the 
Scandinavian influence, which he traced in D, weighed heavily 
with him, and was perhaps the deciding factor in his mind when 
he assigned the origin of the latter part of D to the monastery of 
Evesham. One of the great obstacles to accepting Plummer’s 
theory is the fact that Evesham monastery had no stabilized 
existence until a comparatively late date. We know enough of 
its history to realize that, however glorious may have been its 
remote past, its life as a centre of Benedictinism, and so of culture, 
dates only from the time of Abbot Ailfward. As against this we 
have continuous intellectual and religious life in the church of 
Worcester. We know the part played by Bishop Werfrith in the 
literary revival initiated by King Alfred. 

Before Plummer put forward his theory an earlier explanation 
of the Scandinavian features in D had been offered by the late 
W. H. Stevenson in Crawford Charters. The latter work appeared 


in 1895—four years before Plummer produced the second volume 
of his T'wo Saxon Chronicles. Mr. Stevenson drew attention to 
the evidence which Hemming’s Chartulary affords of Danish con- 
tacts established at Worcester before the time of Bishop Ealdred. 


In a note upon the Norse name represented in O.E. charters by 
Yric he wrote : 
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The only other English instances where the name agrees with the 
Norse form are found in the Worcester manuscript of the chronicle, 
and in Florence of Worcester. Scandinavian influence cannot be 
assumed so readily in Worcester as in Durham, but rash as the sug- 
gestion may seem, there is a possibility that the monks of Worcester 
had some acquaintance with the Scandinavian accounts of the subject 
of this note. . . . Steenstrup has remarked upon the strange coinci- 
dence that an Aki son of Toki (both powerful ministri) sold an estate 
in Worcestershire to Aldred bishop of Worcester, 1046-60 (Codex 
Dipl. iv. 138), and that the bishop’s gift thereof to the church of 
Worcester is witnessed by a Wagen minister (= ON Vagn) and by an 
Atsor minister (= ON Qzurr), which latter name occurs amongst the 
descendants of Vagn son of Aki. The occurrence of these names 
renders it probable that a branch of the house of Palna-Toki was 
settled in Worcestershire in the eleventh century, and the monks of 
Worcester may have derived from this family information concerning 
the actors in the sagas of the Jomsborg cycle. Florence of Worcester 
has in several instances information found in no other English writer 
that may well have reached him, or the monks of Worcester, from a 
Danish source.! 


At a later date Mr. Stevenson pointed out that this theory derived 
some confirmation from the traces of Danish influence which he 
had observed in the chronicle attributed to Florence.2. To what 
Mr. Stevenson has written on this subject I would venture to add 
the suggestion that Hemming may well have had his own sources 
of Scandinavian information, for if not himself a Dane, he must 
certainly have been of Danish extraction. 

The history of the earlier northern element in D was traced 
in detail by Plummer.? He supposed that a copy of the Saxon 
chronicle in its southern form, extending to about 892, was sent 
to some northern monastery, probably Ripon, and that there it 
received additions partly drawn from the text of Bede, partly 
from a translation of the Latin Northumbrian annals extending 
to about 806. In the tenth century other additions were made, 
he thought, from a second group of Northumbrian annals extend- 
ing roughly from the death of Alfred to the death of Edwy, and 
about 975 the manuscript, or a transcript of it was transferred 
to some place in the Worcester diocese—Evesham seemed to him 
the most likely place. The continuation 975-81 in his opinion 
showed a ‘ distinctly southern tone’, and the additional details 


1 Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Charters, Oxford, 1895, pp. 143-4. The passage 
was known to Plummer who gives a reference to it at p. Ixxvii of his Introduction 
to vol. ii of his work. There are other evidences of high-placed Danes established in 
Worcester. Earl Hacun’s seizure of Worcester lands around Tenbury was later made 
the occasion for his wife Gunnild, the niece of Cnut, to offer amendment to the church 
of Worcester by the presentation of a figure of the Virgin wrought about with gold, 
in lieu of ‘ service ’ for the lands (Hemming, p. 251). 

2 Stevenson, Life of Alfred, p. 170, n. 4. 3 1, lxxi-Ixxviii and cxix-cexxi. 
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given by D in 1016 as to the meeting of Edmund Ironside and 
Cnut (‘near Deerhurst’) appeared to him ‘to indicate local 
knowledge or tradition’. From 1019 onwards the details as to 
Cnut and Scandinavian affairs, the Worcestershire, and more 
especially the Evesham notices, he thought, seemed ‘to fix the 
locality quite clearly ’. 

If Plummer’s theory about the transference of D ‘ to some place 
in Worcester diocese’ about the year 975 holds good, we should 
probably be right in connecting it with Archbishop Oswald who 
was appointed to York in 972, and after being raised to the 
archbishopric continued to hold the bishopric of Worcester 
which he had assumed in 960.1 The two sees continued to be 
held together by his successors, Adulf and Wulfstan, until the 
death of the latter in 1023 when they were once more separated. 
But the connexion between the dioceses by no means came to an 
end with the separation. Worcester was then in the province of 
York, and the archbishop of York took precedence over the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when both were present in the diocese, and 
the northern prelates were careful to show that they claimed a 
place in Worcester affairs. Thus we find from the few Worcester 
charters of this period that are extant that Archbishop A®lfric 
was present in the diocese in 1038, 1042, and c. 1046 (for a short 
time—1040 to c. 1042 he held Worcester with York during the 
expulsion of Living), and Cynesige, his successor in c. 1053. When 
in 1060 Ealdred succeeded the latter at York he continued to re- 
visit his old diocese, and indeed to dominate it, up to the end of his 
life. For a time his successor, Archbishop Thomas, continued to 
hold episcopal lands in Worcestershire, but even after he had been 
compelled to relinquish these we find the second archbishop of that 
name, who held office from 1109 to 1119, making a disposition 
of land which belonged to the cathedral monastery and which he 
had held of his father, Samson, bishop of Worcester.2, There was 
therefore a connexion between the northern and southern dioceses 
which was maintained from the end of the tenth century to the 
early part of the twelfth. 

If Plummer considered the possibility that D had been written 
at York, or that this chronicle accompanied Ealdred to the north, 
he must have dismissed the idea as untenable. And yet, such 
suggestions are well worth examining, for they enable us to look 
at the chronicle from a new angle, and they certainly offer an 
explanation which would account for the strange absence of the 
very name of Wulstan, the greatest of Worcester’s bishops. 
Moreover, it could be urged in support that the entries for 1068, 

1 It is generally stated that Oswald became bishop in 961, but a charter of the year 


967, said to be drawn up in the eighth year of his episcopate, gives the true date 
(Hemming, i. 127). - 2 Worcester Charters B. 817 A. 
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1069, and 1076 contain references to York and its minster, 
together with other northern items not found elsewhere. In the 
annal for 1068, while both D and E tell of the Conqueror’s harry- 
ing the city of York, only D makes particular reference to the 
church: ‘he made St. Peter’s minster despicable’. Again, in 
1069, D and E give an account of the attack made by the Etheling 
Eadgar and the sons of Swegen upon York. But D alone makes 
the statement that prior to the attack ‘ the Frenchmen had burnt 
the city, and had also harried the holy minster of St. Peter, and 
burnt it’, and tells us that ‘the king harried and wasted the 
shire ’, adding the further statement ‘the king was at York on 
midwinter day’. For 1076 D’s annal agrees, with certain varia- 
tions, with that of E, but only D supplies the detail that Cnut and 
Hacun with their ships ‘ went to York and brake into St. Peter’s 
minster and took therein great possessions ’. 

When one considers, however, the extent to which the southern 
tone is maintained in this portion of the chronicle, and the con- 
tinued presence, right up to the end, of such items relating to 
Worcestershire as are exemplified in the annal for 1078, with its 
account of the death of Aithelwig, abbot of Evesham, and the 
appointment of Walter, his successor, it becomes doubtful whether 
these entries under 1068, 1069, and 1076 contain anything which 
could not be accounted for by the more or less close connexion 
between Worcester and York throughout this period. After all, 
the information which these entries supply is precisely the sort 
of information which one monastery would pass on to another, 
and anything that happened to the great church of York at this 
time would have a special interest for a monk of Worcester. 
There is, moreover, what appears to be decisive evidence against 
the theory that this portion of D was written in York. The entry 
under 1073 makes the statement that Bishop Aigelric ‘ had been 
consecrated bishop to York, but it was unjustly taken from him, 
and the bishopric of Durham was given to him’. In fact, 
Aigelric was consecrated at York in 1042 as bishop of Durham. 
Plummer, commenting upon this entry, explains D’s statement— 
which also finds a place in E—as ‘ due to a misunderstanding of 
the preposition “to” in this annal, which may mean “ at” as 
well as “to” ; plus a confusion with the fact that about this time 
Aelfric himself was deprived of the see of Worcester which he had 
held for a short time during the expulsion of Living’.’ If this 
be so—and Bishop Stubbs also held that Aégelric was never arch- 
bishop of York—it would seem impossible that a statement of 
this kind can have been made by a York writer, or by one associated 
with that see. 


1 Plummer, ii. 220. 
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Turning now from the Scandinavian and ‘ northern ’ elements 
in D, the chronicle has another characteristic which might, at first 
sight, be thought difficult to reconcile with a monastic origin. It 
gives a good deal of attention to foreign affairs. It might perhaps 
be urged that the latter part of D might indeed have been written 
by some one interested in Bishop Ealdred, but that the interest 
shown in foreign affairs generally would indicate that this part of 
the chronicle was more likely to have been set down within the 
circle of a great man of affairs—for example, in the household of 
Bishop Ealdred—than in a monastery, which however eminent, 
was a little outside the main stream of life. In this connexion, 
attention might be drawn to the nature of its language which 
would make it difficult to dissociate its composition from the 
cloister. Earle, writing of its literary characteristics, says, ‘ we 
find little to distinguish it from the language of the tenth century, 
and we feel that we have to do with the preserved and cultivated 
diction of a cloister ’.* Moreover, the argument about foreign 
affairs might be applied with equal force to the remaining 
chronicles, for it would surely be difficult to maintain that these 
do not from time to time contain entries of facts as little likely to 
be accessible to, or within the range of interest of the ordinary 
monk. Yet all these chronicles are admittedly monastic in their 
origin. 

On the whole, the cathedral monastery of Worcester would 
seem the most likely place for the compilation of the latter part 
of D. Bishop Ealdred, with whom it so much concerns itself, was 
himself a Benedictine, and prior to his coming to Worcester had 
been abbot of Tavistock. When he became bishop of Worcester 
he lived among the Worcester brethren as their abbot. In the 
inner circle of Worcester, as in all the great monasteries, there 
must have been, one would think, some whose horizon was not 
bounded by the cloister ; for whom, indeed, the great affairs of 
the outside world must have had not only interest but fascination. 
Ealdred was particularly distinguished. He enjoyed the favour 
of the king. He was friendly to the monastery. It would be 
strange indeed if at Worcester, where chronicles and the making 
of chronicles were an active interest of the monastery—witness 
Wulstan, Florence, and later, John—there had been no one to 
enter into, or to share that great bishop’s wide interests ; no one 

1 Outstanding among such entries are those for the years 1046-9, relating to Magnus, 
king of Norway. For the origin of these we must surely look to a southern source. 
The information they give appears to have come from the ambassadors who were sent 
to ask for King Edward’s help. The entries connect very well with Worcestershire 
through the additional details which Florence is able to supply. That writer tells that 
it was ‘ the disapproval of Earl Leofric and all the people’ which caused the king to 
reject Godwin’s advice that fifty ships should be sent to Swegen’s help. 


2 Earle, Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Introduction, p. xlii (quoted by Plummer 
11, xxx, n. 6). 
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to record the great part he was taking in shaping events around 
them. And if it is impossible to explain the absence of St. 
Wulstan’s name from the chronicle, we may remember that that 
great bishop only succeeded Ealdred in 1062. Eighteen years 
later the chronicle came to an abrupt end—that is, at a time 
when Wulstan’s episcopate had run through little more than half 
its course.! 

Finally, in balancing probabilities the fact that Joscelyn 
himself described the chronicle as ‘Chronicon Wigorniae’ is of 
considerable importance and must count for much. For Joscelyn 
knew well from what houses he had gathered the great Anglo- 
Saxon treasures which he brought to his patron. In this con- 
nexion it is necessary to draw attention to one piece of evidence 
which Plummer seems to have overlooked. There is in MS. 
Cotton Nero C. 11146, fo. 191, a list of various Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts which Joscelyn had had in his hands.” It is entitled 
‘Libri Saxonici, qui ad manus Joannis Joscelini venerunt ’. 
Internal evidence shows that this list (which appears to be in 
Joscelyn’s handwriting) dates from before 1567, and probably 
between 1560 and 1567. Amongst the works enumerated are six 
Saxon chronicles. A short description is given of each chronicle 
together with a note indicating its whereabouts at the time. The 
chief interest of this list, so far as our present purpose is concerned, 
lies in the chronicle which is listed as no. 5. This from its de- 
scription we at once recognize as chronicle D, and the note which 
follows offers evidence concerning the provenance of the manu- 
script which is as valuable as it is unexpected. The chronicle is 
described thus : 

5. Chronica Saxonica Wigornensis Ecclesiz ab anno Domini primo 
ad annum Domini 1080. Est adhuc in Bibliotheca Ecclesie. 


We now understand why the chronicle which we distinguish as 
D was described by Joscelyn as Chronicon Wigorniae, and we 
learn that the chronicle was actually in the library of Worcester 
Cathedral as late as c. 1567. In spite of the upheaval consequent 
on the dissolution of the monastery about twenty-five years 
before, the manuscript was still to be found amongst the many 
Anglo-Saxon codices which the church at that time possessed. 
We may hazard a guess when Joscelyn first saw the chronicle. 
Between 1560-77 he held the prebend of Gorwall and Overbury 
in Hereford diocese, to which he had been instituted by Arch- 
bishop Parker. Some time between his going into Herefordshire 

1 Without seeking to explain away an undoubted difficulty it would seem only right 
to point out that if Bishop Wulfstan were concerned, directly or indirectly, with the 
compilation of this part of D it would not be difficult to understand the silence of the 


chronicle. 
? The list is printed by Hearne in his edition of Robert of Avesbury (1720), p. 267. 
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and the compiling of the list which we have been considering, 
that is, between 1560-7, the great Anglo-Saxon scholar must have 
found his way across to Worcester and there in the library of the 
cathedral have taken the manuscript into his hands for the first 
time. The visit, whenever made, proved a momentous one, for 
it appears to have led to the eventual removal of almost every 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript which the cathedral possessed. But 
this is hardly to be regretted, for the cathedral authorities of those 
days were quite unfitted to be guardians of the treasures which 
had been handed down to them, and the majority of the manu- 
scripts found their way into the great libraries, where they are 
well cared for, and where their safety is assured to the generations 
to come. 


Ivor ATKINS. 
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The Reputation of Doctor De Puebla 


R. RODERIGO GONZALVO DE PUEBLA, the first resident 
ambassador in England, was an unlucky man; but never 
unluckier alive than he has been in his posthumous reputation. 
Martin A. S. Hume voices the general opinion of modern hist- 
orians : De Puebla, he says, ‘was a poor, vain, greedy man, 
. utterly corrupt, and Henry VII was able to dominate him 
from the first . . . a braggart, a liar, a flatterer, and a spy, who 
served two rogues roguishly and was fittingly rewarded by the 
scorn of honest men’.! Not all the characterizations of De 
Puebla are as downright as this, but all are in the same vein.? 
All agree that De Puebla was a ridiculous and contemptible 
knave, and largely responsible for whatever was regrettable in 
the relations between England and Spain during the reign of 
Henry VII. ‘Probably the most undignified envoy who ever 
represented a great country in a foreign land ’,? is the most 
cautious and least unkind judgement I can find. The source 
of these characterizations is the first volume of the Calendar 
of State Papers, Spanish, or rather, the striking pen-portrait 
which fills the most brilliant and readable ten pages of Bergen- 
roth’s introduction. Dr. Gustav Bergenroth reserved his dark- 
est colours for Dr. De Puebla. His introduction describes De 
Puebla as an abject, pettifogging rascal, a shady trickster, scrab- 
bling together sordid gains, and living, through avarice, in squalor ; 
a shabby and deformed little cripple, mean, boastful, treacherous, 
shameless, the butt and the aversion of all he met, without any- 
thing to commend him to the rulers of Spain and England except 
servility, low cunning, and a complete lack of moral scruples. 
This vigorous sketch has taken the fancy of subsequent 
historians without arresting their attention. Yet De Puebla de- 
serves attention. If he was not the very first resident ambassador 
in Europe outside Italy (and whether he was or was not is a 
matter of definition), he was one of the first, and his career is 
of particular importance to the student of diplomatic institutions 
because he was the earliest of the line of Spanish ambassadors 


1M. A. S. Hume, The Wives of Henry VIII (1927), p. 8. 

2'W. Busch, England Under the Tudors, pp. 133-5, 351-2. 

3H. A. L. Fisher, Political History of England (1485-1547), p. 82. 
4 Cal. Span. I. xx—xxix. 
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in London which lasted continuously from his time until the 
dismissal of Bernadino de Mendoza in 1584, one of the most 
permanent embassies of the sixteenth century. None of De 
Puebla’s successors, except Eustache Chapuys, rivalled his length 
of service, and Chapuys had not nearly so many important 
matters to negotiate. For twenty years De Puebla was the 
chief go-between in Anglo-Spanish diplomacy ; affairs of the 
very greatest importance passed through his hands; his cor- 
respondence is an invaluable source for the history of the period. 
Our judgement of his character must effect our judgement of 
the negotiations he conducted and our evaluation of his reports. 
It may be worth while to reopen his case. 

When Dr. De Puebla was first sent to England in 1487,3 
in pursuance of a plan for a coalition against France which led 
Ferdinand of Aragon to send Francisco de Rojas to Brittany 
and Juan de Fonseca to Maximilian in Flanders,? he had an 
honourable record. De Puebla was a canon out of orders and 
a doctor of laws, who had risen, like so many other letrados, 
in the service of the Catholic kings. He is first mentioned in 
the Simancas archives about 1480 as corregidor of Ecija. The 
corregidores, royal representatives with a general oversight of 
justice, finance, and administration, were the chief agents of 
the Spanish monarchy in the towns, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
were usually careful to provide able and honest officials to these 
posts. The post of Ecija was particularly responsible, since 
Kcija, a considerable town in those days, was close to the Granadan 
frontier, and the corregidor would have had the frequent duty 
of finding supplies and transport for the army in addition to 
his ordinary functions. During the 1480’s the Spanish court 
was often near the scene of military operations, and the corregidor 
of Ecija would have been directly under the eye of his sovereigns. 
As a result of their observation, Ferdinand and Isabella appointed 
De Puebla to the highest administrative body in the realm, 
the Consejo Real de Castilla, and, when they sent him to England, 
made him a Royal Councillor for life, an honour rarely accorded.® 

1 De Puebla’s first credentials are lacking, but he had obviously been in England 
for some time when Juan de Sepulveda was sent to join him in April 1488. He prob- 
ably discussed and quite possibly suggested the mission of Weston, Gunthorpe, 
Urswick, and Savage who left for Spain in March to open negotiations for the hand 


of a Spanish princess. Such large and formal embassies were not sent without some 
assurance that they would be welcome. But cf. W. Busch, England Under the Tudors, 
pp. 48-52. 

? See J. Calmette, ‘ La politique espagnole dans la crise de l’independance bretonne ’, 
in Revue Historique, exvii. (1914), 168 segg., and the references there cited. 

® For the Consejo Real de Castilla see El Conde de Torreanaz, Los consejos del rey 
durante la edad media . . . singularmente en Castilla (2 vols., Madrid, 1884-90). Lists 
of councillors from 1481-96 are lacking, but De Puebla was enjoying the title and 
salary of a full member of the planta at the time of his first embassy to England, 
and there is no reason to doubt that he had been a regular member, cf. Torreanaz, 
op. cit. i. 206-9. 
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At this time De Puebla was already middle-aged, a widower 
with several children. He was of undistinguished, and, as 
will be seen, not of the purest Castilian lineage ; he seems to 
have been somewhat unprepossessing in manner and appearance ; 
but he was a tried legist and administrator, with a good command 
of languages, a sound knowledge of civil and canon law, and 
a reputation for honest and faithful service. 

In the surviving documents of the first eleven years of De 
Puebla’s diplomatic career there is no whisper of a blemish on that 
reputation. He opened negotiations for a matrimonial as well as 
a military alliance, and brought back with him to Spain an English 
embassy ready to conclude the treaty of Medina del Campo 
(12 March 1489), in the drafting of which he took a leading part. 
He returned to England to smooth out the final details of the 
treaty, and remained there until 1491, co-ordinating military 
and diplomatic activity against France. The separate treaties 
of Barcelona and Etaples undid most of the work of these years, 
but in 1495, when Ferdinand was again anxious to establish 
an encircling coalition against the French, De Puebla was sent 
a third time to England, this time with credentials as resident. 
Again he was highly successful. He negotiated a new and satis- 
factory marriage treaty between the Princess Catherine and 
Arthur, Prince of Wales,” straightened out the tangled relations 
between Henry VII and Maximilian, and drew England into 
the league against France. De Puebla was at this time the 
ambassador in England not only of the Catholic kings, but of 
the pope and the king of the Romans as well.? Co-operating 
with Don Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish ambassador in Scotland, 
De Puebla helped negotiate the peace of which the fruits were 
James IV’s abandonment of Perkin Warbeck and his betrothal 
to Margaret Tudor. At the beginning of 1498, De Puebla was 
working on a final adjustment of the commercial difficulties 
between England and Spain > and drafting a new and closer mili- 
tary alliance. Relations between England and Spain had 
never been better. Ferdinand and Isabella wrote to their am- 
bassador in the most flattering terms.?, Henry VII, more sub- 
stantially appreciative, offered to reward him with a rich bishopric, 
or, if he preferred, a rich wife.® 


1 De Puebla had Latin, of course, but he also had French, a somewhat rarer ac- 
complishment among Spanish officials, and apparently some Italian. He may have 


studied law in Italy. During his embassy he seems to have acquired at least some 
knowledge of English. 


2 Cal. Span. i. 128, 136. 

* For De Puebla’s part in these complicated negotiations, really his diplomatic 
masterpiece, see Cal. Span. i. 53-122 passim ; Cal. Ven. i. 225, 231-2, 236-50 ; Rymer, 
Foedera, xii. 638-42. 

4 Cal. Span. i. 58, 69, 87, 89, 91, 96, 98-9, 116, 120, 141-2, 145. 

5 Ibid. i. 144, 181. 6 Tbid. i. 157, 167. 

7 Ibid. i, 132, 136, 139. 8 Tbid. i. 146. 
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Then, at the very moment of his triumph, a rival arose to 
plague him. Don Pedro de Ayala, who had come south with 
the Scottish embassy in 1497, did not return to Scotland ; instead, 
to De Puebla’s mounting exasperation and dismay, he showed 
every sign of remaining indefinitely at Henry VII’s court, divid- 
ing the honours with the resident. It is to Ayala that almost 
all the unfavourable reports about De Puebla are indirectly 
traceable. Like De Puebla, Ayala was a churchman who had 
spent most of his life in the service of the Catholic kings. In 
every other way he was the antithesis of his colleague, the resident. 
His birth was aristocratic; his manners were charming ; his 
ignorance of law and Latin was profound, of history and geo- 
graphy only less so, but he knew men and camps, courts and 
cities, and whatever he lacked in education he made up for by 
a ready wit and a smooth tongue. His too infrequent letters, 
though deficient in details of negotiation and casual about facts, 
are brightened by vivid sketches of manners and persons, dis- 
tinguished by a breadth and vivacity comparable to that of the 
best Italian relazione.. Unlike De Puebla, Ayala lived like a 
great gentleman, kept open house, loved hunting and dancing, 
good wine and good company. Something of a fire-eater, and 
followed by a crew of servants who were always getting into 
street fights, and most of whom met violent deaths during the 
course of his embassy, he was yet easy and approachable, with 
a frank, open manner, and a charming courtesy ; ‘ affabilitatem 
et hilarem naturam’, said Henry VII. 

Ayala was sent to Scotland in the summer of 1496 with in- 
structions to improve relations between Scotland and England. 
His first step in this direction was to accompany James IV in 
his raid across the Tweed, an indiscreet display of enthusiasm 
for border warfare which, however unbecoming an ambassador, 
won him the friendship and confidence of the Scottish king. 
In manoeuvring Perkin Warbeck out of Scotland, and in bringing 
about Anglo-Scottish friendship, Ayala used this confidence to 
advantage. Soon after his arrival in England, he was as great 
a favourite with Henry VII as he had been with James IV. Henry 
often asked him to court, hunted and gamed with him, made 
a great show of consulting him about foreign affairs, and prob- 
ably found a malicious amusement in playing him off against 
his colleague.1 Ayala’s success at court threw De Puebla into 
a frenzy of jealousy. His letters are barbed with venomous 
insinuations against Ayala’s learning, competence, and discretion. 
What Ayala wrote about De Puebla has been lost, but 


1 For Ayala see Busch, op. cit. pp. 113-16 ; Bergenroth, Intro. pp. xxx-xxxii; Cal. 
Span. i. 168-80, 205-7, 217-18; Cal. Ven. i. 226, 269, 271, 276, 278, 280, 282; A 
Relation of England in 1500 (ed. Sneyd, Camden Soc.), p. 14; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VII, i. 125; Gairdner, Memorials of Henry VII, pp. 433-40. 
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Bergenroth is too hasty in assuming that Ayala never mentioned 
him. ‘They say ’, wrote Ferdinand and Isabella in their instruc- 
tions to their special envoys in 1498, ‘that De Puebla is entirely 
the king of England’s and does only what he wishes.’ ‘They’ 
can only be Ayala. 

In response to Ayala’s warnings, then, Ferdinand and Isabella 
ordered the Knight Commander Sanchez Londojio and Fray 
Juan de Matienzo, sub-prior of Santa Cruz, two minor personages 
who were going to Flanders on a mission of no great importance, 
to stop in London and look into the quarrel between the two 
ambassadors. Their instructions emphasize that the sovereigns 
have every confidence in De Puebla, but that, in view of the 
report that De Puebla was insincere in his efforts to secure the 
marriage treaty, they wish to take every precaution.’ Santa 
Cruz was also to speak to Henry VII about the anti-Spanish 
activities of the recently exiled Jews and of the conversos who 
had fled from the Inquisition, and to ask him not to shelter 
them in his kingdom. These two envoys were in London less 
than a fortnight ; they had no friends at the English court, 
no previous experience of English affairs ; many of their charges 
against De Puebla do not occur in any other document. Yet, 
in his preface, Bergenroth adopted their indictment without 
question or qualification, expanding and elaborating it into what 
has become the accepted picture of the Spanish resident. 

Londojfio’s report ? makes up in venom what it lacks in order. 
De Puebla’s unreasonable antagonism to Ayala, he wrote, has 
been the cause of many disagreeable scenes. De Puebla is a 
quarrelsome intriguer, vain, jealous, and entirely devoted to 
the service of the English king, which is the only reason Henry 
tolerates him. The Spanish merchants say that he is more 
like an agent of the English exchequer than like a Spanish am- 
bassador. Dr. ‘Panec’, an English privy councillor, asked 
Londofio whether De Puebla had been sent to serve Spain or 
England. ‘Panec’ said that at the time of the Cornish rising 
Henry would have granted anything, so great was his fear and 
distress, and that De Puebla might have dictated his own terms. 
He charged that De Puebla had not only failed to press this 
advantage, but had falsified Don Pedro’s letters when he was 
translating them from Spanish to French, in order to delay 
peace with Scotland. He added a blasting personal description. 
A Spanish porter in the service of Queen Elizabeth said that 
De Puebla had exposed his sovereigns to ridicule by begging 
food at the palace, and that the English considered his presence 

* Public Record Office, Transcripts, 11-3 (7 March 1498). In calendaring 
these two pages of instructions in seven lines (Cal. Span. i. 48) Bergenroth seriously 


distorts them, omitting the expression of confidence in De Puebla and the real point 
of the mission. 2 Cal. Span. i. 161 seqq. 
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a slight. The sub-prior of Santa Cruz added a short endorsement 
to Londofio’s summing up, with the remark that he could not 
bring himself to write all the blasphemous things the English 
said of De Puebla. 

Two substantiating documents were appended to this report. 
One is endorsed, ‘ Information of the Spaniards living in London 
about Dr. De Puebla ’.2 From it, it appears that some Spanish 
merchants thought that De Puebla had postponed the marriage 
treaty until Henry promised him a bishopric, and had begged 
all sorts of preferments for his sons and relatives. They declared 
that he sold licences and privileges to merchants, and laid every 
Spanish shipmaster and even every sailor under contribution. 
He took money from both sides in law suits. He was a spy 
and a secret informer. He had lived for the last three years 
in the house of a ‘mason who kept prostitutes’, eating with 
them and with the mason’s apprentices for twopence a day. 
His landlord robbed the men who visited his guests and De 
Puebla protected him from the police. Consequently Spaniards 
were worse treated in England than any other foreigners. No 
names are attached to this paper. 

The second exhibit is described as ‘The paper written by 
Dr. Breton’. It sets forth that De Puebla had been feeble 
and inept and would have done better to take Breton’s advice. 
‘He is avaricious, a usurer, a liar, a calumniator of all honest 
men, vainglorious and ostentatious. Under colour of his em- 
bassy he pleads the cases of foreign merchants in the law courts, 
and he is hated by all the lawyers, judges and merchants. He 
lives meanly and is always begging at court. He prefers other 
Spanish ambassadors to fail in their missions so as to increase 
his own reputation.’ 

These papers, the investigators wrote, should be burned as 
soon as read. The ingenuous sub-prior of Santa Cruz added 
that he was indebted for his information about De Puebla to 
Dr. Breton. Of Don Pedro de Ayala the ambassadors wrote 
that he lived like a gentleman and was much beloved by the 
people, by foreigners, by the king of England, and especially 
by the king of the Scots, and that no one would dispute this 
except De Puebla ; they could find no one in England to speak 
ill of the one man or well of the other.* 

On the face of them, as they appear in the Calendar, these 
documents cry out for caution and scepticism. They do not 
mention any facts damaging to Ayala, the continual brawling 
of his Spanish and Scottish servants, for instance, in which the 
ambassador himself had recently been involved and received 
an injury, and as a result of which his Scottish chaplain was 


1 Cal. Span. i. 164. 2 Ibid. i. 165. 
3 Ibid. i. 166-7. « Ibid. i. 164-5. 
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at that very time in an English gaol under sentence of death 
for homicide.1 Nor do they mention the one point into which 
Ferdinand and Isabella had ordered an inquiry, the conduct 
by De Puebla of the Spanish marriage negotiations, about which 
nothing discreditable to the resident was discovered. Londojio 
and Santa Cruz said that they could find no one in England to 
say a good word for the resident, though Henry himself and his 
chief ministers had repeatedly expressed their confidence in 
him. Yet they found two English ‘privy councillors’, one 
of whom had taken the trouble to prepare a formal Latin state- 
ment on the subject, and an unspecified number of Spanish 
merchants who would testify to De Puebla’s worthlessness. 
All the testimony is decidedly similar, even when manifestly false 
and absurd. 

It is hard to examine the credibility of the witnesses. I 
cannot find out anything certain about Dr. ‘ Breton’? or Dr. 
‘Pedro Panec’.2 They may have had the right to describe 
themselves as ‘royal councillors’ (the adjective ‘privy’ is an 
addition of Bergenroth’s), but they certainly were not distin- 
guished in the Tudor service. Our confidence in them is not 
increased by finding that they criticize De Puebla for failing to 
take advantage of Henry VII’s difficulties to exact terms dis- 
advantageous to England, or by the details of their criticisms. 
One wonders why Henry VII should have felt that any sort 
of treaty with Spain would secure him against the Cornishmen 
encamped on Blackheath, and how he would have regarded a 
bargain struck under that kind of pressure once the danger was 
over. Enough documents survive to demonstrate that the 
charge that De Puebla’s trickery had delayed the treaty with 
Scotland two years, until Henry VII promised him a bishopric, 
is completely absurd. Had there been any truth in it Henry VII 
would certainly never have forgiven the resident. As it was, 
he did offer De Puebla an English bishopric and De Puebla 
refused it.* 

Except for the stories about De Puebla’s way of living and 
his relations with them, the testimony of the merchants is worth- 
less gossip. The charges worth considering are: that De Puebla 
took money in return for obtaining special licences for Spanish 
merchants to violate the provisions of the English navigation 
acts, and that he charged fees for his legal Services in settling 

1 Cal. Span. i. 155, 180. 

? Several Bretons or Breretons are mentioned in documents of the reign of Henry 
VII, but only one is connected with the court, Brian Brereton, a gentleman usher, 
and he was neither a doctor nor a councillor. Perhaps Dr. Richard Hatton, who was 
employed on several minor diplomatic missions, is not too wild a guess. 

*I have found no name remotely resembling this. ‘ Poynings’ is the nearest, 


but it seems quite unlikely that Dr. ‘ Peter Panec’ was Sir Edward Poynings. 
* Cal. Span. i. 146, 202, 214. 
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disputes between merchants, for representing them in the English 
courts and before the council, and for notarial attestation of 
their papers. A number of the special licences which De Puebla 
obtained for Spanish merchants survive. They are to import 
wine and woad. from Bordeaux, and engage in other acts of the 
carrying trade which by law were reserved to English ships. 
Such licences were valuable and no doubt their recipients paid 
roundly for them. As business was done at the Tudor court, 
not all the money would have remained in De Puebla’s hands 
though he probably made his commission as heavy as he could. 
But he was working hard at this time to free all Spanish 
merchants from these restrictions. As to the other means 
by which De Puebla made money, it is to be remembered that 
there was no fixed etiquette for the behaviour of a resident am- 
bassador, and that De Puebla discharged most of the functions 
of a consul for the Spanish community in London. Venetian 
and Catalan consuls customarily charged for their services. 

Behind this cloud of witnesses the figure of Don Pedro 
de Ayala is apparent. He. must have prepared his case against 
his colleague with care, and felt that he had won. De Puebla 
had been trying to get him out of London. A few days after 
Londofio and Santa Cruz arrived, Don Pedro ostentatiously 
took a house, and ordered long term supplies of wood and wine.? 
But his triumph was less complete than he supposed. At Henry’s 
request Ferdinand and Isabella did permit Ayala to remain in 
England for a time, but they continued De Puebla in full charge 
of all important negotiations. Londofio and Santa Cruz had 
shown their partisanship too clearly. 

Dr. Bergenroth was less cautious than the’ Catholic kings. 
He not only accepted the report, he seems to have shared its 
partisanship. From the very beginning of the Calendar, Bergen- 
roth makes Ferdinand’s and Isabella’s infrequent reproofs to 
De Puebla sharper, and their praise less full than the originals 
warrant. De Puebla’s own complaints against Ayala appear 
shriller and less reasonable than they really were. For instance, 
Bergenroth makes De Puebla write that, were it not for the 
brawling of Ayala’s servants, there would be no hope of Don 
Pedro’s leaving London. What De Puebla wrote was: ‘no 
hope of Don Pedro returning to Scotland’, where it was natural 
to suppose that Ferdinand and Isabella expected him to go. 
In the printed version of the reports on De Puebla the language 
is consistently heightened. Londojio said that De Puebla re- 
garded him and Santa Cruz with ‘ alguna sospecha ’ ; Bergenroth 





1 Cal. Span. i. 25-6, 30, 32, 37, 40, 42, 51, 198, 216. 
2 Ibid. i. 155, 158. 3 Ibid. i. 203. 
4 Ibid. i. 155, and Transcripts, 11-3; cf. Cal. Ven. i. 271. 
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translates ‘ with fear and distrust ’.1 According to Bergenroth, 
one Duarte told Londojio ‘the English considered themselves 
slighted because such honourable ambassadors have been sent 
to Scotland and other countries whilst the ambassador to England 
is such a man as De Puebla’. The Spanish is: ‘en alguna 
manera habian tendo por deshonor los ingleses embiar a escocia 
y a los otras partes embaxador generoso (sic) y a ellos no’. That 
is, the English feel somewhat slighted because persons of gentle 
birth have been sent elsewhere and not to them. The implied 
contempt of the phrase, ‘such a man as De Puebla’, is quite 
lacking in the original? Anyone who will take the trouble 
to compare Calendar and transcript can easily multiply these 
instances. 

Sometimes this heightening of the language gives place to 
positive distortion. Summarizing the testimony of the Spanish 
merchants on De Puebla’s undignified private life, Bergenroth 
writes : ‘De Puebla constantly complains that he is badly paid, 
and begs money from the king and the gentlemen of the court ’.2 
The original reads : ‘de continuo le quexa al rey y a los officiales 
de su corta es mal proveido de su salario y ha recibido y cada 
dia recibe mercedes’, i.e. De Puebla ‘ constantly complains to 
the king and to royal officials that his salary is in arrears "—it 
was by an appalling sum, though perhaps he should not have 
mentioned it—‘ and he receives presents’. For a highly placed 
official to receive mercedes is not at all the same thing as to beg 
money ; the distinction was clear to any fifteenth-century royal 
councillor. In the account of De Puebla’s way of life, ‘ un ombre 
mesonero de no onestas mugeres’ is not ‘a mason who keeps 
dishonest women’. A ‘mesonero’ is simply an inn-keeper ; 
few such in London of the period were always careful about the 
morals of their guests. Among the mythical mason’s apprentices 
and such, introduced by Bergenroth’s mistranslation, the real 
point of Londojio’s complaint, that De Puebla dines at the tavern 
ordinary, instead of taking his meals in his rooms like a gentle- 
man, is lost. In another place the investigators are made to 
say that De Puebla and all his staff dined every day for four or 
five months at the king’s table, whereas all they really said was 
that when the king was at a certain castle four or five months 
before, De Puebla came there every day, until it began to be 
said that he only came to dine.‘ Since this would have been 
about the time of the final ratification of the marriage treaty, 
De Puebla may have had another reason for his visits, but the 
point of the investigators, a point which Bergenroth quite ob- 
scured, was that De Puebla had allowed his financial difficulties 


1 Cal. Span. i. 161, and Transcripts, 11-3. 2 Loc. cit. 
3 Cal. Span. i. 166. 4 Ibid. i. 163. 
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to become a common jest, thus reflecting on the generosity of 
his sovereigns. 

A final example of Bergenroth’s distortions will be illuminating. 
Londofio has been detailing the opinions of Dr. Panec. Bergen- 
roth begins a new paragraph: ‘ De Puebla is a liar, a flatterer, 
a calumniator, and does not seem to be a good Christian. He 
has, for instance, expressed his astonishment that there are no 
other merchants in Spain besides Jews. He has declared that 
the king of England holds Spain in little esteem, and that he 
himself would never return to Castile.’1 Londofio wrote, ‘ dice 
(i.e. Dr. Panec said) que es mentiroso, y lisongero, y mal diciente, 
y medicante, y que cree que no es buen cristiano, y que se mara- 
villa en espana no haber sino judios para negociar, y que el Rey 
de Inglaterra le tiene en poca reputacion, y que cree que no yra 
mas en Castilla’. This is quite different. It is Dr. Panec who 
describes De Puebla as a liar and so forth, and who declares that 
the king of England holds him (De Puebla) in little esteem, and 
Dr. Panec who believes that De Puebla will never return to 
Castile. Most interesting of all, Bergenroth has quite missed 
the sense of one clause : ‘ que se maravilla en espana no haber 
sino judios para negociar —‘ he said that he (Dr. Panec) was 
astonished that in Spain they had no one except Jews para negociar 
—to conduct diplomatic negotiations ’. 

Having missed this clear allusion to De Puebla’s Jewish 
blood, Bergenroth fails to see the possibility of a coarse double 
entendre in a remark ascribed to Henry and, in Santa Cruz’s 
report of his private conversation with the king, misses another 
of Henry’s jokes. This conversation, from which De Puebla 
was excluded, concerned the exiled Jews, and the marranos 
and conversos who were fleeing from the mounting terror of the 
Inquisition, and spreading, so Ferdinand feared, anti-Spansh 
propaganda through Europe. Henry finally replied that he 
certainly would not permit anyone to slander the Catholic kings, 
and if ‘Their Highnesses would send him word of any Jew or 
converso in his kingdom, he would punish the fellow soundly ’. 
Bergenroth’s paraphrase, ‘he promised to punish soundly any 
Jew or heretic found in his realm’,? misses Henry’s sly grin as 
he glanced at the uneasy figure of the resident ambassador ‘ prow- 
ling like a wolf’ just out of earshot. 

That De Puebla was of Jewish extraction there can be no 
doubt. Possibly he was of purely Jewish blood. So were many 
of the ablest servants of Ferdinand and Isabella during the 
earlier part of their reign. It may be that Henry VII and his 


1 Cal. Span. i. 163. 


2 Ibid. i. 164. By translating converso ‘heretic’ and marrano ‘accursed one’, 
Bergenroth rather obscures the point of this whole letter. 
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court had been unable to distinguish a (converted) Spanish 
Jew from any other Spaniard until Ayala enlightened them, and 
that the jesting and dislike which De Puebla had to endure 
thereafter were at the root of his hatred for his colleague. Being 
a Spanish Jew at the end of the fifteenth century was no jesting 
matter. Only a few years later, De Puebla’s daughter disappeared 
into the prison of the Inquisition, and all the old ambassador’s 
pathetic entreaties did not serve to elicit any word about her fate. 
Spanish prejudice against one lacking limpieza de sangre followed 
De Puebla to the end. When he was dying, Fuensalida wrote 
that the Princess Catherine’s physician was constantly at his 
bedside, and the two ought to get on together well enough, ‘ que 
eran ambos de un tribu’.? It is not unnatural that Londofo 
and Santa Cruz, whose mission was to see that the Jewish re- 
fugees found no shelter in England or Flanders, took the part 
of a great Spanish gentleman like Ayala against an uninfluential 
member of a hated race. De Puebla’s Jewishness helps to ex- 
plain the animus of their report. 

As a result of Bergenroth’s adoption of this biased testimony 
the judgement of subsequent historians about affairs in which 
De Puebla was involved has been distorted. For instance, 
Wilhelm Busch’s criticism of the Anglo-Spanish negotiations 
from 1497 to 1499 which led to the marriage treaty and to the 
new treaty of friendship and alliance is based rather on a pre- 
conceived notion of De Puebla’s character than on facts.? It 
is true that De Puebla did not get everything he was told to 
ask for. But there were no fixed prices in Renaissance diplomacy. 
In those years Spain needed England more than England needed 
Spain, and no ambassador is to be blamed for failing to win 
concessions without some return, certainly not when the other 
party is as shrewd a bargainer as Henry VII. While Ferdinand 
and Isabella thought that De Puebla might win a little more, 
they scolded him and exhorted him, and protested that he was 
ruining them. When the agreement was closed they praised 
him highly. And in 1504 Isabella wrote to Estrada that the 
terms of the marriage treaty of 1497 could not be improved 
on, and were to be adopted intact for Catherine’s second marriage.® 

Though the treaties, which cleared the way for Catherine 
of Aragon to come to England and marry Prince Arthur, were 
a triumph for De Puebla, Don Pedro de Ayala, who still lingered 
in England, succeeded in making further trouble for the resident. 


1De Puebla said that as soon as Ayala reached London he turned some of 
De Puebla’s best friends into enemies, Cal. Span. i. 251. 

2 Correspondencia de G. Gomez de Fuensalida, embajador en Alemania, Flandes 
y Inglaterra (1496-1509). Ed. El Duque de Berwick y Alba (Madrid, 1907), p. 493. 

* Busch, op. cit. pp. 133-6 and the references there cited. 

4 Cf. Cal. Span, i. 203-4, 210-12, 214-15, 220-4, 229. 5 Ibid. i. 273-4. 
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In 1500 he passed on the rumour that Henry was not serious 
about the match, that he was thinking of marrying Arthur to 
Margaret of Austria. With customary caution Ferdinand sent 
Fuensalida, Knight Commander of Haro, to discover whether 
De Puebla’s dispatches were correct, and to try to end the con- 
stant wrangling between the two ambassadors. Fuensalida 
reached London on 21 June 1500. He was able to verify ex- 
haustively the accuracy of De Puebla’s report that all England 
was anxiously expecting the Spanish princess, and after two 
weeks of interviews with members of the council and with Spanish 
merchants in London, he wrote that he found De Puebla’s ac- 
counts completely accurate, his conduct adroit, and his estimate 
of English opinion confirmed on all sides.1_ At this tims, Fuen- 
salida had not seen Ayala, for De Puebla, having got wind 
of the knight commander’s mission, had managed to send his 
rival on a wild goose chase to Flanders. When Ayala discovered 
the trick he returned post-haste, and met Fuensalida on the 
point of leaving. Thereupon Fuensalida wrote again, declaring 
that he now knew De Puebla was making his own market out 
of the negotiations, that no one in England, Castilian or English, 
had a word to say for him, and all murmured at his continuance 
as ambassador. He repeated the old gossip about De Puebla’s 
slackness during the Cornish rising, and ended with glowing 
praise of Ayala. Perhaps Ferdinand and Isabella considered 
that the contradictory reports cancelled each other. 

Ayala’s last attempt to discredit his rival was made shortly after 
Catherine reached England The least satisfactory section of the 
marriage treaty was that providing for the inclusion of Catherine’s 
personal jewels and plate as part of her dowry. Ferdinand 
and Isabella had insisted on this unusual provision, which, in 
effect, reduced the amount of the dowry by 35,000 crowns. In 
December 1501 Ayala wrote a long, involved account of Henry’s 
attempts to get hold of the jewels and plate at once, or to force 
Catherine to use the plate, in the hope her parents would there- 
after be ashamed to count it.2 This scheme, Ayala asserted, 
had been suggested by De Puebla. There is no way of getting 
to the bottom of this story. De Puebla knew more about the 
provisions of the marriage treaty than anyone else, and it was 
his responsibility to see that they worked smoothly. It seems 
unlikely that he would have suggested introducing further 
complications into the fulfilment of a contract already com- 
plicated enough. It also seems unlikely that either he or Henry 
VII should have entertained so romantic and improbable a 


1 Alba, Correspondencia de... Fuensalida, p. 124. 


2 Supplement to vols. i and ii of the Calendar of State Papers, Spanish (G. Bergen- 
roth, ed.), pp. 2-11. 
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view of the ease with which Ferdinand and Isabella could be 
separated from their money. The only clear and _ verifiable 
point in Ayala’s story is that De Puebla favoured Catherine’s 
surrendering her jewels and plate to Henry at once and getting 
a receipt for them. This was agreeable to the terms of the treaty 
but contrary to Ferdinand’s instructions. Had it been done 
Catherine would have been spared much anxiety, and Ferdinand 
would have saved nearly 20,000 ducats. The incident is referred 
to here only because Ayala’s letter is printed in full in Bergenroth’s 
supplement to the Spanish Calendar, and has provided historians 
with another instance of the devilish practices of Dr. De Puebla. 
Though the matter of Catherine’s plate was to cause serious 
difficulties in the future, the particular misunderstanding to 
which Ayala referred had no consequence whatever. 

When, after the death of Prince Arthur, Ferdinand and Isabella 
sent Hernan Duque de Estrada to negotiate a marriage between 
Catherine and the king of England’s second son, they instructed 
Estrada to make full use of De Puebla in actual dealings with 
the English, and to rely upon his experience there, and upon 
his legal and technical knowledge.1 Actually, Estrada was 
never more than the figurehead of the embassy; De Puebla 
was the brain, and it is probably his connexion with that unlucky 
second marriage which has settled historians in their conviction 
of his rascality. Yet De Puebla should hardly be blamed because 
Ferdinand and Isabella were determined to marry Catherine 
to the brother of her first husband, or for failing to anticipate 
the curiously convenient conscience which Henry VIII was to 
develop twenty-five years later. The terms of the second mar- 
riage treaty were less advantageous than those of the first, because 
Ferdinand and Isabella were in a hurry. Arthur had died just 
as they were breaking their secret treaty of Granada with Louis 
XII, and they were anxious to secure Henry VII’s help in a 
war which for some time failed to go according to plan. More- 
over, half of Catherine’s dowry had already been paid, her parents 
were unwilling to offer any more, and Henry VII had no in- 
tention of returning 100,000 crowns to Spain, whomever Catherine 
married. Under the circumstances De Puebla did not do badly. 
Ferdinand and Isabella attained their main object. De Puebla 
urged the necessity for the papal bull of dispensation being 
drawn to cover a consummated marriage,? took every possible 
precaution, and carefully preserved the relevant embassy papers, 
so that Catherine’s partisans in Spain, years later, were able 
to lay their hands on a fairly complete file, although that belonging 
to the Spanish crown had been lost.3 

In the years after Isabella’s death, when Henry VII was 


1 Cal. Span. i. 273-94 passim. 2 Ibid. i. 306, 309. * Ibid. i, 471. 
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becoming more and more exasperated with his former ally and 
tending more and more to join hands with the Habsburgs who 
were impatient to rule Castile, De Puebla was naturally not 
very effective. But the stubbornness with which the old am- 
bassador fought his losing battle, in spite of ill-health, poverty 
and family worries makes the last years, from 1503 to 1508, 
not the least admirable of his embassy. By tact, patience, and 
persistence he held on to much of his ground ;! once, at least, 
he foiled a projected combination against Ferdinand, and always 
his vigilance sent ample warning to Spain of dangers ahead.? It 
was a thankless business. The princess Catherine, during her 
first months in England had been much in the company of Don 
Pedro de Ayala and had learned, apparently, to share his pre- 
judice against De Puebla. Now that she was suffering from the 
strained relations between England and Spain, it became fixed 
in her mind that her father’s ambassador was to blame. She 
denounced De Puebla’s supineness and treachery by every courier, 
and begged for his recall. She hoped that Ayala would be sent, 
but anybody, she felt, would be better than De Puebla ; anyone 
with an ounce of firmness could rescue her from her intolerable 
position. 

In 1508 Ferdinand decided to test his daughter’s theory 
and sent a new ambassador to supplement or, at his discretion, 
to replace the old resident. If there were any doubt of the 
efficacy of De Puebla’s methods, the spectacular failure of his 
successor, Don Gutierre Gomez de Fuensalida, as related in 
Fuensalida’s own dispatches,* should suffice to remove it. With 
a frankness as creditable to his honesty as it is devastating to 
his reputation as a negotiator, Fuensalida tells how he ignored 
De Puebla’s advice, superseded him in his post, reversed his 
methods, and, by pursuing a policy of firmness, in less than a 
year succeeded in interrupting all diplomatic relations between 
Spain and England and bringing the two countries to the verge 
of war. Long before that Fuensalida had handsomely admitted 
that he had misjudged De Puebla and tried to atone for the 
injustice,t while the Princess Catherine, more outspoken in her 
retraction, was declaring that De Puebla, who understood the 
English and knew how to treat them, would never have em- 
broiled her affairs as Fuensalida had done. But history has 
forgotten the exculpation of De Puebla, and the old ambassador 

1 Cal. Span. i. 366-76. 2 Ibid. i. 366, 374, 429, 437. 

3 Correspondencia de Guttiere Gomez de Fuensalida, ed. by the Duke of Berwick 
and Alba (Madrid, 1907). This correspondence was not available to Busch and Gairdner 


and has been too little used since. It is beautifully edited, is one of the fullest files 


of early diplomatic correspondence in existence, and fills a bad gap in the Spanish 
Calendar. 


* Correspondencia, pp. 473-510 passim. 
5 Ibid. pp. 546 ff.; Cal. Span. i. 469, 471. 
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did not live to profit by it. He had been too ill to be much 
moved by his successor’s blunders ; he died before Henry VIII 
was crowned. 

Many things about Dr. De Puebla remain obscure. We 
have no description of his appearance, and little evidence about 
his way of life or his habits as a negotiator. But what we know 
of him indicates a personality differing considerably from Bergen- 
roth’s caricature, though some of its strokes may stand. De 
Puebla does appear to have been as jealous as most of his col- 
leagues as they were suspicious of him. The isolation which 
a Jew in the service of Spain must have felt aftef 1492 may 
help to account for this mutual distrust. There are signs of 
a fussy, pedantic vanity in his letters, and there is not infrequent 
boasting of his influence with the king of England, his skill as 
a negotiator, and the help he gave other diplomats. It is only 
fair to say that the novelty of his position might reasonably 
make him scrupulous to note the honours paid him, and that 
his boasting was not without justification. De Puebla’s diplomatic 
reports show little breadth of interest or warmth of spirit. It 
is a reasonable conjecture that most people found him without 
personal charm. 

Although the stories about the meanness of De Puebla’s 
private life were not repeated after 1498, were never so out- 
rageous as Bergenroth makes them, and were certainly not 
unbiased, nevertheless, it is probable that De Puebla did not 
always maintain as dignified a state as was becoming to the 
ambassador of a great Power. He could not have done so on a 
salary which was fixed throughout his embassy at 100,000 mara- 
vedis a year, or about 3s. 3d. a day, without any allowance for 
additional expenses.!. In 1498 Don Pedro de Ayala drew three 
ducats and two-thirds (of Aragon), or about 15s. a day.2 In 
1508 Fuensalida was paid four ducats a day,? and about the 
same time Andrea Badoer, the Venetian resident in England, 
was granted one hundred ducats (of Venice) a month besides 
an allowance for expenses. All three ambassadors complained 
that it was impossible for them to live on the salary four times 
as large as De Puebla’s.5 Moreover, De Puebla’s meagre salary 
was always in arrears. In August 1498 he had been waiting 
eighteen months for a promised payment on account. By 

1 Cal. Span. i. 192. The escudo of Castile averaged about 350 maravedis at this 
period, and was reckoned by treaty (Cal. Span. i 23, 129, 307) to be worth 4s. 2d. 
Exchange discount was variable but heavy. 

2 Cal. Span. i. 179. 3 Correspondencia, p. 591. 

4 Cal. Ven. i. 335. 

5 Roughly the escudo of Castile, the ducat of Aragon, and the ducat of Venice 
may be taken as about equal. Usually the escudo was worth slightly less than the 


ducat of Aragon, and the ducat of Venice slightly more than either. 
° Cal. Span. i. 191-2. 
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August 1500 the government owed him three thousand three 
hundred ducats, or more than ten years’ back salary.1 Secretary 
Almazan acknowledged the justice of De Puebla’s claim and 
repeatedly promised payment, but the government’s total debt 
to him had hardly been diminished when he died. Yet De Puebla 
had no benefices or fat rent-rolls in Spain, and his salary was 
expected to cover all the expenses of his embassy. His house- 
hold, which was also his entire embassy staff (only Venice at 
this time maintained a secretary of embassy who was paid by 
the state), always consisted of at least six persons? for whom 
he was obliged to find food and lodging, horses and liveries and 
wages. Frequently he paid couriers’ expenses (from 20 to 35 
crowns per trip*) as well. If he was living at an inn in 1498, 
this was not his usual arrangement. In 1496 he had a suite of 
rooms in the monastery of the Augustinian friars ;4 after 1502 
he and his staff occupied a house in the Strand not far west of 
Durham House.’ De Puebla refused to accept the anomalous, 
semi-official status to which resident diplomatic agents had 
hitherto been restricted by Italian custom; he always insisted 
upon and received the style and honours of an ambassador, 
and however shabby he and his staff may sometimes have been, 
he managed to present a dignified appearance when occasion 
demanded.°® 

Given his necessary expenses and his income from Spain, 
we can be sure that De Puebla found means of making money 
in London. Some of those means arose from his de facto position 
as consul of the Spanish merchant community in London, some, 
no doubt, from his position, almost equally recognized, as an 
intimate counsellor of the English king. No one in the six- 
teenth century regarded the acceptance of fees and presents 
in return for services rendered as a dishonest or undignified way 
for a public official to supplement his income, though it was 
unusual for an ambassador to be able to do so. De Puebla 
certainly did not grow rich by such practices. Bit by bit he 
sold oft his property in Spain to pay his debts in England,’ and 
by 1508, though the property was all gone, the debts were as 
large as ever. He went in fear of arrest for them, and was unable, 
at serious need, to raise a hundred pounds on his own security.® 
When he died he had nothing to leave his son except Ferdinand 
of Aragon’s promises to pay. 

To Henry VII De Puebla owed some relief from his financial 


1 Cal. Span. i. 228-32. 

2 Ibid. i. 141, 194; Rymer, Foedera, xii. 759; Gairdner’s Mem. of Hen. VII, 
p- 105 (Bernard André); Cal. Span. i. 405, 416, 420. 

3 Ibid. i. 413 ; ii. 32. 4 Ibid. i. 102. 

5 Ibid. i. 372 and passim. *2L. and P. of Henry VII, ii. 87; Cal. Span. i. 428. 

7 Cal. Span. i. 410, 428; pp. 96, 113. ® Bernard André, p. 104. 
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difficulties. Probably there were gifts of wine and food and 
perhaps even of money before, by presenting him to the Master- 
ship of the Hospital at Sherborne,! Henry assured the ambassador 
of a modest but dependable income after 1507. Such small 
attentions were quite customary and so was a ‘reward’ to 
an ambassador on the termination of his embassy. De Puebla’s 
only surviving son (his eldest was drowned while on his way 
as a courier to Spain)? found decent preferment at the hands 
of the English king; first as precentor of St. Paul’s, then as royal 
chaplain and archdeacon of York. These royal favours were 
not so much bribes as the natural result of the long relationship 
between the ambassador and the king. From the first De Puebla 
had openly admired Henry, praised his prudence and sagacity, 
the patient courage with which he faced his enemies, and the 
order and magnificence of his court. Henry, for his part, seems 
to have valued De Puebla’s judgement and knowledge of inter- 
national politics. He often consulted him, not only on Spanish 
affairs, but on developments in Flanders, Germany, Denmark, 
Italy, Scotland, and even France. In many a difficult intrigue 
the two worked hand in glove. No doubt selfish interests were 
served on both sides, but something like friendship seems to 
have grown up between them. Bernard André’s pompous 
rhetoric does not obscure the genuine intimacy of a characteristic 
incident in January 1508: 


Antiquus autem Hispaniae legatus de Poebla doctor egregius septima 
praefati mensis ab Anthonae curia, a benignissimo rege multifariis humani- 
titatis officiis, praestitoque illi Ponti regis antidoto eodem rege illius cubi- 
culum accedente ibique aliquandiu humanissime illum aegrotantem con- 
solante, ab infirmitate paulum post soporem mirifice recreatus urbem 
repetiit.’ 4 

The panacea of Mithridates seems to have effected only a very 
temporary cure, but the two ailing old men (Henry was far 
from well, himself, in the winter of 1507-8) appear to have found 
real pleasure in each other’s company. 

Naturally De Puebla’s intimacy with Henry aroused the 
suspicion of Spaniards, and the fact that he was not careful 
to keep his English sympathies out of his conversation, nor 
always out of his dispatches, gave some colour to that suspicion. 
From the first he took an optimistic view of the stability of 
Henry’s government (justified after all by the event) and mini- 
mized popular disturbances. Sharing Henry’s opinion on many 
points of foreign policy he urged them as energetically as if 
he were an English foreign secretary, and Ferdinand often 

1 Rymer, xiii. 123. 2 Cal. Span. i. 410. 


* Bernard André, pp. 105, 108-9; L. and P. i, 15, 58, 112, g. 1949 (95). 
* Ibid. p. 104. 
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argued with him as if he were. He was sometimes tactless 
enough in comparing Spanish ways with English to the advantage 
of the latter,1 but the passages in his letters which aroused 
the most suspicion were probably those in which he counselled 
patience, fairness, mutual concessions, and abatement of extrava- 
gant claims, just as his avoidance of high-handed tactics and his 
refusal to make unscrupulous use of every momentary advantage 
led his colleagues on the spot to think him pro-English. 

Pro-English he was, to the extent that he seems to have 
felt that Henry VII could not profitably be tricked or bullied, 
that he regarded his chief mission to be the preservation of the 
English alliance, and insisted that its soundest basis was a fair 
balance of mutual advantages. But nothing indicates that he 
was disloyal to Spain. The Princess Catherine, for instance, 
wrote (7 September 1507) that De Puebla was not interested 
in furthering her marriage. His letters, she told her father, 
would be nothing but lies.2 Historians seem to have taken it 
for granted that she knew what she was talking about. Yet 
we have a letter of De Puebla’s of the same date.2 It contains 
every bit of relevant political information to be found in 
Catherine’s, and much more of which the princess was ignorant. 
It recommends strongly the exact steps for which she was asking, 
but more explicitly and with better reasoning. The only fact 
mentioned by Catherine and suppressed by De Puebla was 
that the ambassador had been so ill he had been carried to court 
on a litter. A comparison of Catherine’s letter of 4 October 
1507 and De Puebla’s written the next day‘ yields a similar 
result. None of De Puebla’s existing dispatches contains a 
word against the interests of the princess. 

Indeed, within their limitations, his dispatches seem ac- 
curate, intelligent and trustworthy. De Puebla had no secret 
service money, and, except in the field of foreign affairs in which 
he made an admirable use of reports from other Spanish and 
allied ambassadors, no means of supplementing his own direct 
observation, except by what Henry and the council told him, 
and by what gossip he could pick up among the foreign merchants 
im London. Within the field of his own observation De Puebla’s 
dry legal mind took no interest in the appearance of the country, 
the manners of the people, the pageantry and chatter of the 
court. We are the poorer, therefore, but Ferdinand and Isabella 
seem to have been satisfied with De Puebla’s careful, detailed, 
matter-of-fact reports of the progress of his negotiations and 
the circumstances directly affecting them. In this kind his 
letters are excellent; brisk, clear, business-like, packed with 


1 Cal. Span. i. 345. 2 Ibid. i. 427. 
3 [bid. i. 428-30. 4 Ibid. i. 434-6, 437-9. 
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well-organized detail, hard to abbreviate, as collation of any 
original with the Calendar will show. Often De Puebla sets 
forth what Henry told him at great length. This was his duty. 
Until John Stile was sent to Spain in 1505, De Puebla was the 
only medium of communication between the two crowns. But 
De Puebla rarely omits to warn his sovereigns when Henry’s 
professions must be discounted, and on occasion he sets forth 
tersely his reasons for thinking that Henry is lying. Here again 
the Calendars do him less than justice. De Puebla’s analyses 
of complicated diplomatic situations seem accurate and well 
balanced ; his predictions were often shrewd. Knowing their 
limitations, Ferdinand and Isabella could have used his dispatches 
with confidence ; so may the modern historian. 

Just as De Puebla’s dispatches fail to justify any charge of 
suppression or falsehood, so the record of events seems to clear 
him of treachery or incompetence. Every specific charge against 
him breaks down on examination, and what is left is a record of 
honourable achievement during twenty years of active diplomacy. 
In that time he was the chief negotiator of four major treaties, 
in each of which the main Spanish objectives were amply attained, 
and of numerous secondary agreements, including commercial 
treaties which were models for their time. In the years after 
1504 he managed at least to avoid a crisis and mark time, which 
was more than his successor was able to do. 

It was De Puebla’s misfortune during his life to inspire among 
some of his compatriots a distrust which he did not deserve, and 
to have been judged after his death on their partial evidence. 
Yet plenty of testimony has always been available to help to 
balance the picture. One may dismiss his own boasts—he 
certainly boasted. One may refuse to credit Henry’s frequent 
praise of him—perhaps Henry was not disinterested.2, One may 
say that the congratulations and caresses showered on him by 
Ferdinand and Isabella were insincere. But Ruthal and West 
and Fox respected and spoke well of him.‘ Italian and Bur- 
gundian ambassadors in England admired his ability and were 
grateful for his aid.5 His reputation in Spain was always 
excellent. In 1505 Marsin’s embassy reported that Dr. De 
Puebla ‘ ys gretely in favor of the kynge and of suche of his 
counsaile that do knowe him and specially . . . of Almasan, the 
secretary . . . such as knewe him when he was coregeador and 
juge in divers places of that land do comende him for the 

1Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik, i. 274-5. 

2 Cal. Span. i. 144, 146, 202, 353. 

® Ibid. i. 90, 112, 122, 132, 136, 139, 215, 239, 254, 294. 

4 Tbid. i. 202; Fuensalida, Correspondencia, pp. 432, 440; L. and P, iv. 2588. 


5 Cal. Ven. i. 267; Cal. Milan, pp. 324, 338-40; Cal. Span. i. 185, 189; Chmel, 
Briefe und Actenstucke zur Geschichte Maximilians, i. (BLVS, vol. x), 166. 
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administeringe of good justice’. Between 1498 and 1508 Lon- 
dofio,? Ayala,? Estrada,* and Fuensalida 5 were all confidentially 
and specifically told that the Spanish government had complete 
confidence in De Puebla’s honesty and ability. Finally, of the 
three Spaniards who had had an opportunity to observe him and 
who had accused him, two, Fuensalida and the Princess Catherine, 
made full retractions. Only Ayala was bitter against him to the 
last. It is odd that Ayala’s spite should have ended by obscuring 
so completely the record of a shrewd, conscientious, hard-working 
diplomat whose talents did much to preserve good relations 
between England and Spain for twenty years, and whose advice, 
had it been followed, might have done much more. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY. 


1 Gairdner’s Mem. of Hen. VII, p. 273. 2 Cal. Span. i. 148. 

3 [bid. i. 217. Ibid. i. 273, 281. 

5 Ibid. i. 235 ; Correspondencia, p. 407. 

® Mem. of Hen. VII, pp. 443-4 (John Stile to Henry VII, 26 April 1509). 
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The Charters Granted to English Parliamentary 
Corporations in 1688 


ROM the time of the elections of the Cavalier Parliament in 

1661 until the closing months of 1688 the restored Stuarts 
were engaged in an endeavour to establish their control over 
parliament by means of destroying the existing charters of parlia- 
mentary corporations and replacing them with new ones whose 
provisions would facilitate the execution of the monarchs’ design. 
The years 1663-5 were marked by many actions of this type. 
Those which immediately followed the destruction of London’s 
charter through the Quo Warranto action of 1681-3 were even 
more notable because of their enlarged scope and their heightened 
speed. Comparative quiet reigned during the years 1685-6, but 
under the direction of the over-resolute James II the attack on 
English parliamentary corporations reached its climax during the 
year 1688. The intensity of James’s effort rendered singularly 
dramatic his reversal of policy which began with the restoration 
of London’s charter on 3 October 1688, and was continued two 
weeks later by a general proclamation directing that, with a few 
technical exceptions, all charters destroyed in the reigns of 
Charles IT and his royal brother should be restored. Nevertheless, 
substantial evidence of the Crown’s earlier determination survives 
in the form of the thirty-five charters to individual towns which 
appear in the Patent Rolls for the fourth year of King James II, 
bearing dates from 10 March to 17: September. The events 
which led up to these charters, and the charters themselves, 
have peculiar value. The former exhibit most effectively the 





1 Acknowledgement is gratefully made to the Social Science Research Council 
whose grant-in-aid assisted the research upon which this article is based. On the early 
Restoration policy and its effects see J. H. Sacret, The Restoration Government and 
Municipal Corporations, ante, xlv. 232; and R. H. George, Parliamentary Elections 
and Electioneering in 1685, Royal Historical Society, Transactions, 4th ser., vol. xix. 
(1936), p. 167. The charters of 1688 are found in the Public Record Office (hereafter 
cited as P.R.O.), C. 66/3311-3324. An additional charter of this year is that granted 
to the Cinque Ports which has been omitted from consideration here because of the 
multitude of complications involved. A list of charters granted in this period, com- 
piled at the time of the Revolution, fails to include those given to Kingston-on-Hull 
and Morpeth on 15 September 1688. (Hist. MSS. Comm. Report XII, App. ii. (1889), 
p. 300.) 
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diverse methods of compulsion employed by James as he directed 
the final Stuart assault on parliamentary corporations. The latter, 
when carefully examined, disclose certain of the specific objectives 
sought by the monarch in his attempt to establish the seventeenth- 
century equivalent of a modern dictatorship. 

With respect to their antecedents the charters of Poole and 
of Winchester stand by themselves, inasmuch as the Crown was 
given an opportunity to improve its position by events which 
had occurred some years previous to 1688. Following an indict- 
ment by the grand jury of Dorset, the borough of Poole had been 
subjected to a special commission of the peace early in 1683. Since 
foreign notables figure in the list of justices, the municipality 
thereby lost something of its former character as a county in 
itself. In Trinity term of the same year a writ of Quo Warranto 
followed, challenging the very existence of the corporation. 
These threats the magistrates answered in apparent humility 
when addressing Charles II on his escape from the Rye House 
plot. They felicitated him upon the event. They promised to 
elect loyal members to parliament. They implored pardon for 
their offences, and asked that out of ‘ Princely Clemency ’ their 
franchises, as in the case of London, might be continued to them, 
the king reserving approbation of their officers as he should think 
fit. But they failed to include in their address a surrender of 
their old charter in exact legal terms, and furthermore, even at 
the time of their humble address, they determined to put the 
Crown to some inconvenience by standing suit in the Quo 
Warranto. Such sins of omission and commission sealed their 
fate. A packed bench, provided with the powerful London 
precedent, gave judgement against the borough in Easter term of 
1684. This action was repeated in Trinity term two years later, 
and royal commissioners, as in the case of London, were given 
charge of the borough. By means of these Quo Warranto pro- 
ceedings, carried through at an earlier date, the old charter of 
Poole was in the king’s hands in 1688, and the way thus paved for 
the new charter of that year. 

The ultimate origin of Winchester’s new charter is likewise 
antecedent to 1688, but in that year the Crown employed a 
variety of procedures to clear the way for the grant then made. 


1 J. Sydenham, The History of the Town and County of Poole (Poole, 1839), p. 203 ; 
P.R.O., 8.P. 29/433, p. 5; 8.P. 29/436, p. 62; K.B. 29/345, f. 103 ; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, May 1684—February 1685, p. 228; G. F. Duckett, Penal Laws and 
Test Act (1882-3), ii. 221, 242. A petition from the justices and grand jury of Dorset, 
dated 15 January 1684, recites the presentment, refers to the Quo Warranto, and asks 
that on surrender or judgement the town’s privileges be limited. The town’s petition 
for a new charter was referred to the attorney-general on 3 October 1683, but no 


warrant for reincorporation then resulted. (P.R.O., 8.P. 29/436, p. 36; S.P. 44/55, 
p. 283.) 
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In 1684, when parliamentary boroughs were subjected to a 
general attack, Winchester surrendered ‘ the governing part’ of 
its charter, but no new charter was then forthcoming. The law 
officers of the Crown were apparently oblivious of this surrender, 
for early in 1688 a Quo Warranto was sent out against the cor- 
poration. Regulators, functioning at Winchester in James’s 
interest at about the same time, appear to have been equally ill 
informed, since they sought a new surrender. This the local 
authorities refused, whereupon the Crown opened fire with all its 
batteries. The surrender of 1684 was rediscovered and enrolled, 
thereby rendering it more fully valid in law. In addition, a 
judgement against the corporation was obtained in King’s Bench 
on the Quo Warranto. Probably these vigorous actions were 
supplemented by another yet more drastic, for in April 1688 
it was reported that the king had arbitrarily turned out the 
magistrates and appointed commissioners in their stead. In any 
case, acknowledgement by ‘ persons of quality’ of the corpora- 
tion’s dissolution by the enrolment of the surrender, and their 
petition for a new charter containing reservations favourable to 
the prerogative did not prevent the Quo Warranto from moving 
to its climax—the writ of seizure which issued from King’s 
Bench on 4 July. Surrender, in particular an enrolled surrender, 
the Quo Warranto action, or the summary dissolution of the 
corporation by the dismissal of all its officers were any one of 
them sufficient to have destroyed the old charter. In combina- 
tion the weapons wielded by the Crown were overwhelming. 
Quo Warranto proceedings of the type frequently employed 
since the famous London case of 1681-3 were the sole means 
used to provide for the issue of ten more of the new charters. 
The suits were initiated by writs of venire facias, nine of which 
appear in the controlment rolls of King’s Bench for Hilary term 
4 James II, while other evidence indicates that the tenth writ 
was served in January 1687-8.3 In seven of these cases we know 


1P.R.0., C. 54/4677, no. 1; K.B. 29/347, ff. 12%, 94%, 166; London Gazette, no. 
2350; G. F. Duckett, op. cit. i. 427. As was often the case, fears were prevalent lest 
the enrolment of the surrender in 1688 might involve loss of the corporation’s pro- 
perties. They could only be allayed by reincorporation. 

2The cases are those of Bishops Castle, Brackley, Great Grimsby, Hertford, 
Marlborough, Morpeth, New Woodstock, Queenborough, Southampton, and Tamworth. 

3 Entries regarding writs of summons, pleadings, judgements and writs of seizure 
in Quo Warranto actions are found in P.R.O., K.B. 29/347. Reference to the service 
of the writ upon the mayor of New Woodstock appears in A. Ballard, Chronicles of the 
Royal Borough of Woodstock (Oxford 1896), p. 100. It should be noted that while the 
writs for Hertford and Southampton are listed (without dates) in the rolls for Hilary 
term 1687-8, the former was reported as served early in December 1687, while the 
actual writ for the latter bears the date of 28 November 1687, although it was not 
served on the corporation until 23 January 1687-8. (Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire 
MSS. i. 280; Victoria County History, Southampton, iii. 511.) 
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that judgements, involving forfeiture of the existing charters, 
were rendered against the defendants, as was explicitly acknow- 
ledged in moss of the new charters. The majority of the cor- 
porations made at least an initial appearance in court. However, 
all six judgements listed in the controlment rolls came as the result 
of default, since even where issue was joined the defendants soon 
abandoned suit in face of the tremendous advantage which the 
Crown enjoyed in such proceedings. In two other instances the 
pressure of the writ alone was sufficient to induce surrenders, 
while in the remaining case where suit was begun, we lack evidence 
as to the exact manner in which the old charter was voided. In 
all, however, the compelling qualities of Quo Warranto actions 
were manifest. 

Regulation of membership in corporations was as effective 
an instrument for the Crown’s purposes as the device of Quo 
Warranto proceedings. It was made available for use by the 
existence of a clause in many governing charters in force in 1688 
which provided for the arbitrary removal of officials by order in 
council. Merely by the exercise of the right thus acquired the 
Crown was able to achieve its end in no less than fourteen 
instances.2_ Moreover, there is ample evidence to show that this 
method was drastically employed, and that the results were 
devastating. In all cases save that of Exeter, where regulation 
produced a surrender, the right of removal was apparently 
exercised in a manner which so reduced the corporation’s member- 
ship as to prevent its proper legal functioning and thus auto- 
matically to effect its dissolution. Such regulations varied greatly 
in extent, but at Barnstaple, Bridport, Chester, and Wells the 
entire corporation was removed by a single order. Contem- 
poraries naturally used the word ‘dissolution’ to describe both 


1 Adverse judgement in the case of Bishops Castle is referred to in the preamble 
of its new charter, although there is no corresponding entry in the rolls. (P.R.O., 
C. 66/3320, no. 1.) It should be observed that while judgement was entered against 
Queenborough in Easter Term, a surrender was made by 7 May 1688, to which the 
new charter refers as the means whereby the king gained the right to issue that docu- 
ment. On the other hand, the new charters to Bishops Castle and Hertford ascribe the 
destruction of the old corporation to judgement or forfeiture, although the warrants 
for reincorporation mention surrenders. (P.R.O., 8.P. 44/236, p. 7; C. 66/3314, 
no. 3; S.P. 44/338, pp. 49, 97.) The surrenders made independently of judgements 
were those of New Woodstock and Tamworth. In the latter case the surrender 
nullified an earlier decision to stand suit. (A. Ballard, op. cit. p. 100; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 28175, ff. 42, 185v.) 

2 The cases here are those of Barnstaple, Boston, Bridport, Calne, Chester, Evesham, 
Exeter, King’s Lynn, Leicester, Norwich, Salisbury, Tiverton, Totnes, and Wells. The 
advantage gained by the Crown through recent manipulation of municipal corporations 
is suggested by the fact that the oldest governing charter (Norwich) at the time of the 
regulations of 1688 is dated 22 March 1683. 

* The orders for the removal of officers appear in P.R.O., P.C. 2/72, pp. 535-729. 
The situation is complicated since a corporation was often subjected to several regula- 
tions which in some cases may have been cumulative in their effect. A further 
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the process and its result. One writer cited two towns on our 
present list as examples of ‘ several cities and towns declared to 
be dissolved at the King’s pleasure to terrify the rest’. Petitions 
asking for the reincorporation of Barnstaple and Calne emanated, 
not from the corporations—they had ceased to exist—but from 
‘the inhabitants’. Both referred to the old corporations as being - 
dissolved by order in council, and both towns had been heavily 
regulated. Furthermore, a report from commissioners active in 
the work of regulation proposed the ‘ dissolution ’ of the corpora- 
tion at King’s Lynn.! Finally, in the preambles to the new 
charters of eleven of these fourteen towns the statement was 
made that dissolution arose from ‘defects and abuses or negli- 
gencies’. In all cases regulation had been the only means 
employed to void the old charters, whether by destroying the 
corporation or forcing a surrender. It is possible, therefore, to 
regard regulation as the cause for many, if not all, of these dissolu- 
tions. Even if this hypothesis be rejected, the value of regulation 
to the Crown deserves heavy emphasis. 

The methods used by the Crown in dealing with the other nine 
cities or towns which received new charters in 1688 remain to be 
examined.? Here we find that Quo Warranto proceedings and 
regulations were both employed in the attack. In its regulations 
the Crown was ruthless. It applied the device more than once 
to most of the corporations, and at times removed a vital part of 
the corporate body, or almost its entire membership. A weaken- 
ing of the powers of resistance, an inclination to make a surrender, 
or even dissolution resulted. At the same time, court proceedings 
were pressed. Judgements were given against four corporations, 


complication is provided by the fact that local evidence indicates that orders in council 
for removals were at times accompanied by mandates directing the choice of named 
individuals in the room of these displaced. However, it was apparently possible to 
hold that a corporation was dissolved by the orders even where the mandates were 
obeyed. See the actions of Salisbury in response to orders and mandates, and the 
reference to dissolution in its new charter. (City of Salisbury MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Various Collections (1907), p. 249; P.R.O., C. 66/3324, no. 3.) 

1 P.R.0., P.C. 2/72, pp. 613, 667, 668, 723; §.P. 44/236, pp. 23, 26; N. Luttrell, 
A Brief Historical Relation (Oxford 1857), i. 461; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34487, 
f. 25; A Collection of State Tracts (London, 1705-7), i. 37; G. F. Duckett, op. cit. 
i. 316. 

? Buckingham, Colchester, Grantham, Ipswich, Kingston-on-Hull, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Oxford, and Tiverton. 

* Removal of officers was provided for under charters recently granted to all these 
towns with the exception of Nottingham and Taunton. The Crown’s determination 
to use this weapon even though legal justification was Jacking is shown by three 
regulations of the first municipality, and one of the second. For their charters see 
W. H. Stevenson, ed., Royal Charters Granted to the Burgesses of Nottingham (London, 
1890), p. 86; and J. Toulmin, The History of the Town of Taunton (Taunton, 1822), 
p. 56. Wholesale regulation was employed at Kingston-on-Hull, Ipswich, and Oxford. 
Colchester was treated in almost as thorough a manner. (P.R.O., P.C. 2/72, pp. 581, 
608, 651, 654, 673, 720, 723.) 
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all for default, and one writ of seizure was issued for the execution 
of the court’s decree. But so far as we can discover, none of the 
new charters was based on action taken by King’s Bench. How- 
ever, Quo Warranto actions accompanied by regulations produced 
four surrenders which were as valuable to the Crown as judgements. 
Through regulations accompanied by Quo Warranto actions the 
Crown apparently effected the dissolution of the other five govern- 
ing charters.1 The two types of action developed along parallel 
lines and many complications resulted. Kingston-upon-Hull voted 
to surrender its charter on 7 June 1688, after it had joined suit 
in a Quo Warranto whose pressure, in the form of grievous costs, 
was acknowledged in the formal act. This surrender figured in 
a warrant directed to the law officers on 28 June, and was referred 
to in the new charter to justify its appearance. Nevertheless, the 
entire corporation was removed by order in council of 23 July.? 
On 18 May Nottingham received the venire facias, and immedi- 
ately voted the surrender upon which its new charter was based. 
Three regulations, two of them of extraordinary extent, had 
preceded this action. The surrender was mentioned in a warrant 
for reincorporation issued on 31 March, but the suit in King’s 
Bench was continued until a writ of seizure was obtained on 
4 July.2. The removal of three successive mayors did not cause 
Buckingham to abandon its defence against the Quo Warranto 
initiated in Hilary term, but the necessity of borrowing £150 to 
meet its costs may well have induced the corporation’s ultimate 
default. There is no evidence of conscious liaison between the 
two columns of assault, but in spite of confusions the attack in 
which they participated was irresistible. Our belief is thereby 
strengthened that in these, as in the other cases, the Crown’s 
offensive against the old charters could not be checked by any 
legal device at the disposal of municipalities.5 

1 Surrenders were recorded in the new charters and elsewhere for Buckingham, 
Kingston-on-Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Nottingham. (P.R.O., K.B. 29/347; 
S.P. 44/71, p. 424; S.P. 44/236, pp. 14, 23; N. Luttrell, op. cit. i. 441; J. P. Boyle, 
Charters and Letters Patent Granted to Kingston upon Hull (Hull, 1905), p. 219; J. Brand, 
The History of the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (London, 1789), ii. 195.) The new 
charters to Colchester, Grantham, Ipswich, Oxford, and Taunton referred to dis- 
solutions. No evidence has been found of actual surrenders in these cases, but 
regulations were heavy. Luttrell states that the corporation of Ipswich was dissolved, 
op. cit. i, 457. 

2J. P. Boyle, op. cit. p. 219; P.R.O., S.P. 44/236, p. 23; P.C. 2/72, p. 720. 

3 Records of the Borough of Nottingham (Nottingham, 1905), p. 340; P.R.O., P.C. 
2/72, pp. 570, 608, 627; S.P. 44/236, p. 14; S.P. 44/338, p. 44. 

4P.R.0O., P.C. 2/72, pp. 608, 628, 652; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 28087, p. 74. 

5 It is worthy of remark that the blows delivered against the corporations were in 
some measure softened by the regrant of ‘all Franchises, Powers, Priviledges, Immunitys 
and Advantages formerly granted to or enjoyed by them’, and by the occasional 
inclusion of a new and desired privilege. As a further act of grace fees were usually 


remitted, at least in part, when the new charters passed the offices. All save nine of 
the municipalities which are the subject of our study were, on the advice of ‘ the 
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The Crown sought the destruction of existing charters that 
new ones might be provided which, as historians have long 
surmised, would not only perfect its control over local affairs, 
but would also assist it in determining the results of elections 
to a forthcoming parliament. The association between the new 
charters and the impending elections was frequently stressed in 
the reports of those active in the current regulations.‘ Reresby 
remarked that new charters which restricted the franchise to a 
corporate body named by the king were issued ‘for the better 
chooseing such Parliament men as he liked’, while William of 
Orange was earlier informed that James expected his power in 
the corporations would produce a house of commons favorable 
to his designs.2 Such contentions are entirely sustained by a close 
scrutiny of the warrants for reincorporation, and of the actual 
charters of 1688. Moreover, a study of these documents will 
indicate the precise means whereby the Crown sought to attain 
its parliamentary objective. 

Warrants directing the law officers to prepare bills for rein- 
corporating the thirty-five parliamentary corporations with which 
we are concerned fall between the dates of 8 March and 14 Sep- 
tember 1688. The first twelve are recorded in full, but under the 
pressure of increased business, the clerks adopted abbreviated 


forms beginning with the Salisbury entry of 28 August.* As a 
consequence of this practice the exact purposes of a given 
warrant are occasionally subject to question. Happily, however, 
such uncertainties can, for the most part, be set at rest by reference 


tight honorable the Committee for regulating Corporations’, to have their charters 
renewed ‘at his Majesties Charge’ and without payment of fine into the Hanaper, 
according to orders of August and September 1688. By the first order the king 
assumed costs amounting to £44 10s. ineach case. (P.R.O.,S.P. 44/338, pp. 67, 68, 86.) 
Individual orders, or notations on the charters themselves, indicate that some fees 
were remitted in all cases with the exception of Exeter and Newcastle-on-Tyne. (S.P. 
44/337, pp. 416, 428, 429; S.P. 44/338, pp. 37, 57, 102; C./66, 3316, no. 2; ibid. 
3318, no. 3.) 

1 At Colchester it was reported that two candidates were to be made freemen 
“upon their new charter to secure their election’. A new charter for Taunton was 
considered necessary to eliminate the ‘Country Gentlemen’s’ influence. At King’s 
Lynn a like document was proposed ‘ for serving this election ’, while the limitation of 
the franchise under Leicester’s charter of 1688 gave the Earl of Huntingdon’s agents 
hopes of electing two members nominated by Sunderland. (G. F. Duckett, op. cit. i. 
315, 410; ibid. ii. 229; Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS. ii. 187; P.R.O., S.P. 
44/56, pp. 433, 438.) 

? Sir John Reresby, Memoirs (Glasgow, 1936), p. 510; J. Fitzpatrick to William 
of Orange, 1 October 1687, P.R.O., S.P. 8/1; Fagel to Stewart, n.d., S.P. 8/2. See 
also L. Echard, History of England (London, 1707-18), iii. 830. 

* Only two warrants issued in this year, those for the reincorporation of Droitwich 
and Warwick, failed to produce a charter. The Salisbury warrant, with the twenty- 
two which follow, form an almost uninterrupted series in one Entry Book, as many as 
six appearing under the same date. The use of the phrases ‘ Like Warrant’, ‘ Warrant 
in the same forme as the rest’, and ‘ a Clause now usually inserted in Charters of like 
nature ’ further accents the existence of a major crisis in the attack on parliamentary 
corporations. (P.R.O., S.P. 44/337, pp. 401, 418; S.P. 44/338, pp. 15-97.) 
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to the relevant charter. We may, therefore, claim that our con- 
clusions are exact. 

All warrants entered in full and all the charters exhibit a 
striking uniformity in regard to three matters. The first of these 
is the ‘ List of Members of the Corporation . . . to be inserted in 
their new Charter’. Every warrant contains such a comprehen- 
sive list, and the names included therein generally reappear in the 
charters. This device was hallowed by long usage, but it was of 
special value at the moment, since James could be confident that 
the terms of office of those whom he selected would not have 
expired before the projected elections were held. Moreover, as 
we shall see, some charters confined the parliamentary franchise 
to the corporation of a municipality ; in other words, to those 
persons specified in the lists. Furthermore, this practice afforded 
an opportunity to place royal partisans in commanding posts, and 
to show favour to the religious groups whose support the Crown 
sought. Among the recorders and stewards named were nine 
peers who were members of the privy council and also lords 
lieutenants. It is significant that six of them had been placed in 
their lieutenancies in the course of recent regulations, and that 
four were catholics. Two other catholic peers were named to 
similar municipal posts. 

Catholics, and dissenters as well, were enabled to hold office 
thanks to the second common feature of warrants and charters— 
‘a Clause of Pardon and Dispensation ’ which freed all officers 
from the necessity of taking the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, 
the sacramental test and the declaration prescribed by sixteenth 
and seventeenth century statutes. Like the proclamations of 
1687 and 1688, which offered ease to tender consciences, this clause 
served James’ purpose of favouring the catholics and allowed him 
freedom to recruit corporations from the generality of his sup- 
porters, regardless of their religious faith. 

Similarly, all our documents possess a third common character- 
istic—a clause reserving to the Crown the unqualified right to 
remove any corporation official, coupled with another which 
allowed the Crown, by letters mandatory, to fill any vacancy 
produced by such removal or by death. The right of removal 
was, as we have seen, no novelty, and we have previously noted 
the arbitrary use of mandates in the course of the regulations in 
1688. The positive tactical gain, therefore, was that the latter 
practice was now regularized, while it is obvious that the asso- 
ciated provisos gave the prerogative a chance permanently to 
control the personnel of the corporations involved.! 

1 The right of nomination was generally limited to the space of twenty days following 


removal or death, while some warrants suggest that those named in the king’s mandate 
could not be removed by action on the part of the corporation. Furthermore, 
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In addition to the three universal characteristics which we 
have mentioned, another appears with marked frequency. Early 
in the Restoration period, charters provided that certain officials 
elected by municipal bodies might not function until their election 
had been approved by the Crown. Following this useful precedent 
nearly all the charters of 1688 required such approval in the case 
of recorders, stewards, and common or town clerks. The value 
to the Crown of such a reservation is immediately apparent. 

Finally, we must stress the fact that in the majority of warrants 
explicit provision was made that the parliamentary franchise was 
to be vested in the corporation only. Even where the clerks 
employed the most abbreviated forms of entry, mention was 
generally made of the corporation’s exclusive rights in ‘ the 
Election of Parliament men’. It is true that in this instance 
warrants and charters do not agree. But the evidence of the 
warrants is conclusive as to the intention of the Crown and its 
advisers to make the granting of a new charter the occasion to 
restrict the franchise in a manner greatly to their own advantage. 
Their achievement was on a more modest, though still notable, 
scale, for in seven charters a corporation franchise was thus 
specified.2 The cause for such discrepancy remains obscure. It 
may have been due to the discovery that existing franchises were 
already so limited as to require no charter definition. Or the 
Crown may have modified its policy between the time when some 
warrants were issued and that of the charters’ redaction, because 
of a feeling that other provisos in the new charters assured it of 
control in parliamentary as well as in local affairs. 

The royal proclamation of 17 October 1688 destroyed the 
municipal structure so carefully erected. Its terms render it very 
doubtful that any charters granted in that year had more than 
the briefest span of life. Yet at least fifteen of them were 
received in the municipalities to which they were addressed, 
though only in a few is there evidence that they were acted upon.* 
provision was made that the oath of office was to be tendered to royal nominees by the 
officers of the municipality ‘ for the time being or the major part of them’. To these 
words the phrase ‘ however few in number the same shall happen to be’ was added in 
many charters. The Crown apparently envisaged the possibility of wholesale removals 


such as we have remarked earlier, and wished to provide for the continuous life of the 
corporation in such cases. 

1 This proviso appears in the Buckingham charter, although the warrant therefor 
directed that it should be omitted. 

* With only three exceptions the twenty-three warrants of 28 August to 14 Sep- 
tember 1688 prescribe a corporation franchise. That restriction appears in Tiverton’s 
charter, but not in the warrant therefor. 

3 E.g. Report of the Commissioners for Municipal Corporations, App. ii. (London, 
1835), pp. 873, 895, 1339; London Gazette, nos. 2332, 2347, 2372; Corporation of 
Ipswich MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report VIII, App. i. (1881), p. 232; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 28087, p. 76; ibid. Add. MSS. 28175, p. 175; Charters ... Granted to 


the Borough of Colchester (Colchester, 1904), p. 149; A. Wood, Life and Times (Oxford, 
1891), iii. 277. 
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Indeed, the only evident gains which resulted from James’ 
extensive use of his ‘ creative Power’ are found in the shape of 
three addresses to the king. Two emanated from the new cor- 
poration at Exeter ; one congratulated him upon the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, the other professed loyalty at the time of 
William’s invasion. The third expressed the hopes of the new 
municipal body at Totnes that James might have a favourable 
parliament and succession.! Apparently the force of circum- 
stances had determined that after great labour the monarch 
should produce a mere mouse. 

Yet the charters granted to parliamentary corporations in 
1688 and their antecedents have special significance. They show 
that the labours of the monarchy were great and, until its sudden 
reversal of policy, amazingly productive. The Crown had access 
to devices which produced dissolutions, forfeitures and surrenders. 
Against its varied attack the corporations were quite defenceless, 
and many governing charters fell. With the old charters destroyed, 
the Crown wrote what clauses it wished into its new grants. It 
named the present incumbents of municipal offices and provided 
for its own continued control over corporate bodies by the right of 
removing, nominating, and approving such officers. To facilitate 
the execution of its ulterior designs it dispensed with oaths, the 
sacramental test, and the declaration. It even fixed the parlia- 
mentary franchise in a fashion from which a direct profit was 
expected. The potent weapons of destruction were used without 
scruple. The lists and provisos of the 1688 charters approached 
perfection from the royal point of view. But theirs was merely 
a mechanical perfection, even as Quo Warrantos and regulations 
were mechanically perfect to the prejudiced eyes of judges and 
administrators. So far as the use of available techniques and 
skilful drafting could give James II a victory, victory was in his 
hands. However, neither he, nor his inner council, nor yet the 
Lords of the Committee for Regulating Corporations, seem to 
have been conscious of other than immediate material advantages. 
Actually the gains which they accumulated as they brought 
municipal machinery under control were quite offset by the steady 
growth of opposition to procedures which so clearly affronted 
protestant sensibilities, threatened municipal liberties and menaced 
parliament’s freedom. The culminating assault on parliamentary 
corporations in 1688 gave the Crown a long series of local successes, 
but those very successes so affected cherished interests and ideals 
as to render Englishmen the more ready to engage in the hazardous 
adventure of a general revolution before the year had run its 
course. 

RoBert H. GEORGE. 


1 London Gazette, nos. 2347, 2358, 2390. 





George IV and Sir William Knighton 


HE relationship existing between George IV and Sir 

William Knighton has always been something of a mystery. 
Knighton’s Memoirs, edited by his widow in 1838, appeared too 
soon to permit the publication of any really important documents. 
Everything he did was there wrapped in an almost impenetrable 
obscurity. No explanation was offered of his hurriedly under- 
taken journeys to the Continent, nor of his sudden trips to 
Windsor in response to anguished appeals from his royal master. 
Enough, however, was revealed to show what a powerful ascend- 
ancy he exercised over the king—so much so that Queen Victoria 
told Lord Melbourne that it was very wrong of Lady Knighton 
to publish such a book.! The destruction of a large quantity of 
George IV’s private papers, and of much of Knighton’s corre- 
spondence by his widow, makes it impossible to give an adequate 
account of his career, but it is worth while to examine the avail- 
able evidence with the view of confirming or controverting the 
unfavourable judgements passed upon Knighton by contemporary 
diarists and politicians. 

Sir William Knighton, the issue of an imprudent marriage, 
was born in 1776, in rather poor circumstances, though his grand- 
father belonged to the landed gentry. After studying medicine 
at Guy’s he obtained the post of assistant-surgeon to the Royal 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth in 1797. Nine years later he 
settled in London and took the house in Hanover Square where 
he lived until 1830. His agreeable bedside manner and his 
considerable skill as an accoucheur brought him a valuable practice 
and a fashionable clientele. The story goes that whilst he was 
at Plymouth he contracted an intimacy with a woman known 
by the name of Poll Raffles,? who subsequently became one 
of Lord Wellesley’s numerous mistresses. When in July 1809 
Wellesley was sent on his famous mission to Spain and decided 
that she must go with him, she insisted that Knighton must 
accompany them. The doctor was not prepared to sacrifice his 
valuable practice except for an adequate consideration, and 


1 Queen Victoria’s Journal, i. 308 (16 April 1838). 


? Raffle, according to Creevey (Creevey Papers, p. 129); cf. Buckingham, Memoirs 
of the Court of George IV, ii. 15, 
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Wellesley ultimately agreed to take him as his physician and 
to give him £5000 for two years’ absence from London. The 
government heard of the marquess’s intention of taking this 
female with him, and laid an embargo on this portion of his cargo. 
The agreement with Knighton, however, had already been 
concluded, and it had to stand. Wellesley returned to England 
unexpectedly early, in November of that year, in order to succeed 
Canning as foreign secretary, but as he was in no position to pay 
Knighton the stipulated sum of £5000, the debt was presently 
compromised in a manner agreeable to both parties. Wellesley 
made Knighton’s fortune by introducing and recommending him 
to the Prince of Wales, who was at once attracted to him and 
declared him to be the best-mannered medical man he had ever 
seen.1 Yet for some years Knighton was never called in pro- 
fessionally to Carlton House, Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Tierney 
continuing to be employed. Nevertheless Knighton became one 
of the prince’s physicians-in-ordinary in January 1812,? and in 
November of that year he was made a baronet.® 

These details of his early connexion with Wellesley may not 
be entirely accurate, but in essentials the story is undoubtedly 
true. During the next few years Knighton took care to put 
himself on friendly terms with the prince regent’s principal man 
of business, his private secretary, Colonel McMahon, whom he 
attended in his last illness, in September 1817. Three months 
later Knighton was appointed auditor of the duchy of Cornwall, 
and secretary and keeper of the prince regent’s privy seal and. 
council seal. There are several explanations of his promotion. 
Knighton himself said that the regent wanted to show his 
gratitude for the skill and dexterity he had displayed in persuading 
McMahon to resign just before his health completely broke down. 
‘From this moment’, said Knighton afterwards, ‘I date his 
intention of having me constantly about him as soon as the 

1 George IV Corresp. iii. 478. The Poll Raffles story is told by Henry Hobhouse 
in his Diary, 26 September 1821 (Hadspen House MSS.). On 22 July 1809—three 
weeks before Wellesley arrived at Seville—Knighton wrote to him acknowledging the 
receipt of £3000 (Add. MS. 37309, fo. 290 [Wellesley Papers]). 

? Wellesley wrote to McMahon on 3 January 1812: ‘I am anxious to assure you 
that I am very sensible of your obliging attention to my wishes respecting doctor 
Knighton, whose valuable qualities are already well known to you, although you 
have not yet had the opportunity of ascertaining them by so many proofs as I possess. 
The prince regent received my thanks yesterday with his usual condescension & 


gracious indulgence ; & I am led to hope that doctor Knighton’s name may appear 
in the Gazette of to-morrow night. 


“I request you to receive my grateful acknowledgments for your kindness on this 
occasion; in which, I am satisfied that you have afforded a fresh instance of your 
stedfast attachment to our royal master, by recommending to his notice a person 
of the most correct judgment, & of the warmest & purest heart... .’ (Windsor 
MSS.) 

® George IV Corresp. iii. 479. Dr. Tierney, who had been in the prince’s service 
for many years, did not receive the same honour until 1818. 
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a 

opportunity should offer.’ ‘I was now’, he added, ‘ beginning to 
be made his confidential friend in all those secret concerns which 
a life of pleasure and sensuality had exposed him to.’ ! 

According to another story, Knighton, as McMahon’s executor, 
came into possession of compromising documents relating to 
these ‘ secret concerns ’,? which he refused to hand over to the 
prince regent unless he was well paid for doing so. As his reward 
he fixed on the office which was the stepping-stone to the private 
secretaryship. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, who succeeded McMahon, 
would surrender this duchy of Cornwall appointment only for an 
equivalent, and he was given an annuity costing twenty or 
twenty-five thousand pounds, for himself and his young son. It 
is certainly true that the Bloomfields were now given an annuity 
of a thousand a year, but, though Henry Hobhouse, the under- 
secretary of state for the home department, who tells the story,* 
was exceptionally well-informed, it would be unsafe and unfair 
to accept it without additional corroboration. Princess Lieven 
accounted for Knighton’s influence in the same way, but her 
gossip is far from trustworthy: she absurdly alleged in 1822 
that Knighton had poisoned his wife twenty years previously, 
and that he was the editor of John Bull.5 She tried unconvincingly 
to get over the psychological difficulty of George IV’s admitted 
affection for Knighton by saying that fear gave birth to love.® 
According to a third and much more probable account, Knighton 
at once handed over these private papers to the prince regent, 
who was so struck with his honesty that he immediately gave him 
this valuable appointment.? The duke of York’s letter to Lord 

1 George IV Corresp. iii. 481-2. 

? Raikes afterwards said that they related particularly to the Princess of Wales and 
Lady Jersey (Journal, iii. 53). 

3 George IV Corresp. ii. 220. Creevey refers briefly to this blackmail story (Creevey 
Papers, p. 447). Cf. Lord Liverpool’s letter to Arbuthnot, 22 October 1817: ‘... I 
think it quite fair that the same eventual provision should be made for Lady Bloomfield 
as was made for Mr[?s] McMahon. With respect to the pension to Bloomfield himself, 
it stands upon different grounds. I do not recollect what his appointments are as 
private secretary, nor can I understand how he is a loser by the change in his situation. 
This may however be true, and it may be necessary to endeavour to make the arrange- 
ment suggested, but there are difficulties not only arising out of the state of the fund, 
but out of the magnitude of the pension, which would swallow up the means of providing 
for cases of absolute distress, and would at the same [time] attract particular notice 
in parliament if the list of pensions granted should be called for. . . . You may as 
well say to Sir William Knighton that you know how well I am disposed to Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, that I feel strongly that some eventual provision for Lady Bloomfield is 
quite reasonable, that I will see how matters can be arranged when I come to town, 
but that the state of our funds at present create[s] considerable difficulties, and may 
render some delay unavoidable. . . .’ (Arbuthnot MSS.) 

Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 26 September 1821. 
5 Quennell, Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Metternich, pp. 186-8. 

* Ibid. p. 186. 

7 This is Raikes’s story (Journal, iii. 53). He was, of course, wrong in saying that 
Knighton was afterwards made a baronet. See also the obituary notice of Knighton 
in the Medical Gazette, quoted in Knighton’s Memoirs, ii. 468. 
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Bathurst, the colonial secretary, of 26 October 1817, reveals his 
distrust of Knighton, though it suggests that the doctor had 
acted honourably. He wrote 


Many thanks for your letter as well as for the communication of the 
enclosed, which I return, and which has greatly eased my mind, though 
I cannot say that I have quite so good an opinion of Sir William Knighton 
as Lord Liverpool has. I am still, however, afraid that there are other 
correspondences left among the late Sir John McMahon’s papers which 
it is highly desirable should not fall into improper hands.! 


Knighton says that Mrs. Fitzherbert ‘trumped up a story, in 
which the duke of York joined her, that I had kept back those 
letters of hers to McMahon, when I had done no such thing ’.? 

Sir Denis Le Marchant, who knew Knighton well, tells us 
that he exercised a remarkable influence over the minds of his 
patients. He also testifies to Knighton’s refined tastes, his 
winning manners, his ability, his knowledge of the world, and 
other qualities which combined to make him a very agreeable 
companion, a competent practitioner, and an excellent man of 
business. Brougham, a somewhat hostile critic, admitted that 
he was shrewd and intelligent, eminent in his profession. 
Wellington’s friend, Charles Arbuthnot, too, said that he possessed 
‘a most astute and acute intellect ’.4 Knighton’s extraordinary 
hold over George IV was grounded on these admirable personal 
qualities, on his capacity to make himself indispensable, and on 
his knowledge of the king’s character. He soon discovered how 
necessary it was to be on friendly terms with the reigning female 
favourite. He as well as Bloomfield owed his promotion in the 
prince’s service, in part at any rate, to petticoat influence. It 
was Lady Hertford who persuaded the prince regent to make 
Bloomfield private secretary in 1817.5 Her reign came to an end 
just before George IV’s began, and Bloomfield’s influence began 
to wane soon after Lady Conyngham became the favourite.® 
She was chiefly responsible for his dismissal early in 1822, by 
which time Knighton had wormed his way into her favour. 
Already by the end of January 1820 he had made himself Lord 
Conyngham’s ‘ esteemed friend ’. 7 

At first Lady Conyngham never appeared with the king in 
public. It was Knighton’s duty to convey her clandestinely 
from her home in Marlborough Row to Carlton House at times 
when Sir Benjamin Bloomfield was out of the way, so that he 
could deny the fact of her presence. More than thirty years 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Bathurst Papers, p. 441. 

2 George IV Corresp. iii. 482. % Le Marchant, Life of Althorp, p. 217 n. 
* Arbuthnot MSS., Arbuthnot to Liverpool, n.d. (October 1823). 

5 George IV Corresp. iii. 480. 6 Ibid. ii. 514. 7 Ibid. ii. 303. 
® Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 29 November 1820. 
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before, Colonel McMahon had laid up for himself a treasury of 
merit by facilitating his young master’s intrigues with women. 
The value which the king placed on Knighton’s services in this 
connexion can only be realized by appreciating the extent of 
George’s extraordinary infatuation. He was now fifty-eight, 
fat and gouty. His inamorata was indeed not a grandmother 
like the discarded Lady Hertford ; it is true that her beauty had 
not yet faded, but as she was fifty-one she was quite passée and 
was generally considered, too, to be rather weak-minded. 
Melbourne afterwards told Queen Victoria that Lady Conyngham 
was the most good-natured but also the most rapacious of 
George IV’s mistresses ;1 and she made a fortune out of her 
connexion with the king. Costly presents, especially jewellery, 
were lavishly bestowed upon her; she artfully suggested that 
she could not receive them unless similar ones were given to her 
daughter, and her representation had the desired effect.2 When 
in March 1823 the king was thinking of making his will, he seriously 
entertained the idea of making her the residuary legatee. Lord 
Eldon pointed out the impropriety of putting anyone not a member 
of the royal family in this position, and, too, just because the 
amount would be unknown, people would represent it to be 
enormous. The king himself must have thought that there was 
something about the proposal which merited concealment, for 
he described to Eldon the suggested legatee not by name but by 
the words ‘ a friend ’, and he tried to justify himself in overlooking 
the claims of his brothers and sisters. The duke of York, as 
heir-presumptive, would succeed to a station which would make 
it unnecessary for him to be residuary legatee, and he had already 
been given about £50,000. His brother William had received a 
gift of £30,000. Adolphus was not in need of money. Neither 
Augustus Frederick nor Edward’s family, he maintained, could 
expect to be provided for, and it was not necessary to do anything 
for ‘the dear sisterhood’. Whether Sir William Knighton had 
anything to do with the plan to make Lady Conyngham residuary 
legatee we do not know, but he was certainly advising the king, 
and it was through him that the lord chancellor conveyed to the 
king representations which caused this highly improper proposal 
to be abandoned.® 

Lady Granville remarked in 1821 that the king, in spite of his 
years, was as much in love with Lady Conyngham as if he had 
been a boy of fifteen. ‘ He sits kissing her hand with a look of 
the most devoted submission.’ He ‘ pouts and sulks if she does 
not follow him from room to room’. It was she who persuaded 

1 Queen Victoria’s Journal, i. 315 (30 April 1838). 

? Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 20 April 1820. See Greville Memoirs, 2 May 1821. 


* Eldon MSS., Eldon’s Memorandum, 1 April 1823. 
* Lady Granville’s Letters, i. 207, 214. 
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him to visit Ireland in the summer of 1821, in the expectation 
that he would stay at Slane Castle, her charming Irish home, 
but his ministers insisted that he should reside at Dublin with 
the lord-lieutenant, so that his subjects might not gain the 
impression that he was visiting Ireland to see, not them but Lady 
Conyngham.! He paid only a flying visit to Slane and com- 
plimented his hostess on the cooking, comparing it favourably 
with that of his cousin the duke of Gloucester, ‘ who has a talent 
for giving bad dinners ’. 

If she encouraged him to visit Ireland she was reluctant to 
allow him to go to Hanover later in the year, and at one moment 
the government received a positive assurance from Sir William 
Knighton that the journey had been given up. She was unable 
to accompany him, it was said, on account of the difficulty of 
finding any suitable female companion ; but, to the astonishment 
of Lord Liverpool, who saw the royal party off at Ramsgate on 
25 September, her husband was in the royal carriage. Knighton, 
too, was for cancelling the visit. He felt that if he stayed at 
home he might lose his influence over the king, especially since 
Bloomfield was going ; if he went he would lose the profits of 
his private practice in London for two months. In the end he 
decided that to lose money was the lesser evil.2 Lord Liverpool, 
observing him at Ramsgate, remarked that he was obviously 
‘the man of business and confidence’. ‘ Believe me’, he added, 
‘he is a very shrewd man, and more than a match for any persons 
about the king in corresponding situations.’ ® 

Knighton had long ago conceived the ambition of succeeding 
Sir Benjamin Bloomfield as the king’s private secretary, and 
whilst on the continent he was intriguing to that end The 
royal party returned home in November, and in December the 
king and Knighton planned, in almost conspiratorial fashion, 
every detail of Bloomfield’s impending dismissal.5 The king 
told the prime minister how embarrassed he was, how tender 
and delicate were his feelings, how necessary it was to soften 
the blow with the promise of a peerage and some lucrative foreign 
office or colonial office appointment ;* but the generosity with 
which Bloomfield was undoubtedly treated hardly excuses the 

1 Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 22 March, 14 September 1821. 

2 Ibid. 26 September 1821. 

* Sidmouth MSS., Liverpool to Sidmouth, 25 September 1821. . 

‘It is significant that Sir Henry Halford, the king’s physician, told Henry Fox 
on 18 December 1820 that Knighton was in great favour at court and would probably 
succeed Bloomfield (Journal of Henry Edward Fox, p. 53). Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 
5 January 1822, is one authority for the statement that Knighton had long coveted 
the private secretaryship, and Greville confirms the statement that the change in the 


king’s sentiments towards Bloomfield dates from the journey to Hanover (Greville 
Memoirs, 19 December 1821). 


5 George IV Corresp. ii. 484. 6 Ibid. pp. 490-2. 
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cool, calculated manner of his disgrace, after a quarter of a 
century of faithful service according to his lights, for having 
offended Lady Conyngham and aroused the concealed jealousy 
of Sir William Knighton. The king alleged that his purpose 
was primarily to get rid of the office of private secretary, which 
his ministers had always disliked and the whig opposition in 
the house of commons had criticized as unconstitutional. The 
pretence was too palpable, for Bloomfield was also in effect dis- 
missed from his other office of keeper of the privy purse and 
banished from the royal presence. It is true that his ‘ unhappy, 
uncertain and oppressive’! temper had not always been able 
to stand the strain which service with such a master imposed 
upon it, and that his control of privy purse expenditure had been 
anything but satisfactory ; but his disgrace was primarily due 
to this palace intrigue. Lady Conyngham’s position at court 
was strengthened at the end of 1821 when her husband was 
appointed lord steward of the household, and, according to Henry 
Hobhouse, Lord Wellesley’s appointment to the office of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland at the same time was considered a significant 
step towards Knighton’s further advancement. Hobhouse, whose 
suspicions of Knighton’s aims were probably a reflection of 
Lord Sidmouth’s and Peel’s, believed that Knighton’s plan was 
to use his influence at court to ingratiate Wellesley with the 
king, to excite in the king’s mind jealousy of his ministers, to 
sow dissension between those ministers and Wellesley, to make 
Wellesley prime minister, and to aggrandize himself with the 
help of his old patron. In December 1821 several articles in 
praise of Wellesley were published by the Morning Chronicle. 
They were calculated to stir up bad feeling between him and the 
ministers ; and other paragraphs hinted that Bloomfield, having 
had the misfortune to fall under the king’s displeasure, was about 
to be dismissed. Hobhouse believed that these articles were 
inspired if not written by Knighton.? The allegation cannot 
be proved or disproved, but there are the strongest grounds for 
believing that Knighton was capable of betraying state secrets 
to the newspapers. After having imparted to him some con- 
fidential information which found its way into the daily press, 
Canning wrote to him on 5 June 1827: 


Of all the unaccountable things that ever happened, a paragraph in 
the paper which I enclose is the most unaccountable. You will easily 
guess which I mean. I can declare most solemnly that except to you, 


1The king’s words (George IV Corresp. ii. 514). Cf. Buckingham, Memoirs of 
the Court of George IV, i. 299. 

* Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 5 January 1822. Greville thought that Bloomfizld 
was generously treated because it was feared that he knew too much and might divulge 
something (Memoirs, 20 August 1822). 
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which was merely thinking aloud, I have not uttered word to one man 
upon the subject—colleague—secretary—or private secretary. It has only 
been in the rumination of my own mind. Is not this extraordinary ? 
Can you in any way account for it? Did you mention it ? } 


In September 1822 his appointment as keeper of the privy 
purse appeared in the London Gazette, and he ceased to practise 
as a physician. From this time his influence over the king was 
almost unbounded. The king wrote to him as the ‘ dearest and 
best of friends’, telling him that pure and genuine feelings of 
affection would never cease to live in his heart so long as that 
heart continued to beat. When in the summer of 1822 George 
IV travelled to Scotland in the royal yacht, Knighton slept in 
one of the king’s own cabins, that next to him.? It was noticed 
that during this visit the doctor began to act as if he were private 
secretary. Henry Hobhouse, whose information probably came 
from Peel himself, said that Knighton took upon himself, ‘ with 
equal arrogance and ignorance, to make various suggestions which 
would have been improper even if he had really been avowed as 
a private secretary. In these he was instantly checked by Mr. 
Peel.’ Knighton was allowed to remain in the king’s private 
apartment when audiences were granted. Possessing two keys 
to the cabinet boxes, he had access to everything that was most 
secret. In 1823 the king made his will and Knighton was one 
of the three executors. The last years of George IV’s life were 
terribly haunted by the ghosts of his disreputable past, and it 
was Knighton who was always called upon to lay them in secret 
journeys to the continent.® 

What was his object ? Was it, like that of the Conynghams, 
the pursuit of wealth ? Whilst they were in Scotland the king 
sent him with a message to Lord Lauderdale, whose opinion of 
him is conveyed in a remarkable statement. ‘He’s a damned 
clever fellow ’, he said, ‘ but it is very odd, I have had four con- 
versations with him, and each of them has ended with his asking 
me what I thought of the price of stocks.’® The charge of 
gambling in the funds on the strength of confidential information 
derived from their official positions was often brought against 
the public men of this period, but there is no evidence to support 
this charge against Knighton. He himself said that he had made 
an ample fortune out of his professional practice,’ and so far as 

1 Ann Arbor MSS., University of Michigan, U.S.A. 

2 Greville Memoirs, 20 August 1822. 

® Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 2 September 1822. 

4 Colchester Diary, iii. 487, 491. 

5 New light is thrown on some of Knighton’s secret missions, in George IV Corresp. 
iii. Appendix. ® Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 2 September 1822. 

7 Knighton told Canning in 1825: ‘I made £10,000 a year at the time when I 


attended your dear little girl.’ [Afterwards Lady Clanricarde (b. 1804)], (Stapleton 
MSS... 
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is known, not even his enemies ever accused him of corrupt 
practices such as were alleged against the McMahons, who, 
for instance, were said to have taken a bribe of £10,000 from 
Lord Beauchamp in return for their services in getting him a 
step in the peerage. It was never suggested that Knighton was 
a ‘ gold-digger ’,1 and the claim put forward by the writer of 
the article on Knighton in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
that he proved himself greedy neither of money nor honours, 
seems to be fully justified.2 So far as we know he never asked 
for either a pension, or, as Bloomfield and McMahon had done, 
for a peerage.® 

But the further claim that Knighton kept aloof from all 
intrigue cannot be upheld. Whigs and tories alike, fearful or 
jealous of his influence at court, were agreed that he was an 
intriguer. His aim was to make himself the power behind the 
throne—to fill, as Lord Bute was alleged to have filled after his 
resignation of the premiership in 1763, the place of the king’s 
secret adviser. The king always consulted him, whenever he 
was available, in matters of high policy, and often deferred to 
his opinion. In 1822, when he succeeded Bloomfield as keeper 
of the privy purse, Wellington advised him not to meddle with 
politics, but to confine himself to the discharge of the duties of 
his office. Three years later Knighton frankly admitted to 
Canning that he had become mixed up with politics, explaining, 
truly enough, that the king was growing increasingly indolent, 
was pushing more and more business and responsibility on to 
him, and compelling him to fill the place which McMahon and 
Bloomfield had occupied, though the official designation of 
private secretary was withheld from him by ministerial jealousy.‘ 
As early as 1817 he had been advising the prince regent about 
the projected divorce. In November 1820 he was in the thick 
of the court intrigue to get rid of the tory ministers. When 
the king sent him some memoranda in which were detailed argu- 
ments for and against a change of ministers, he told Sir William, 
‘I will do whatever you will desire ’.5 This shows in a remarkable 
manner the extent of Knighton’s influence. Princess Lieven 
said in 1824 that he was the real prime minister ;* it would be 
truer to say that he was the real sovereign. As we have seen, 


1 Unless we except the testimony of Raikes, who afterwards said that Knighton 
acquired his substantial fortune, partly by his profession, ‘ partly perhaps by that 
political information which had been used for the same purpose by his predecessor 
McMahon ’ (Journal, iii. 54 [4 November 1836)). 

? This point is made in the obituary notice in Gent. Mag. 1836, pt. ii, p. 652. 

3 McMahon had been refused a peerage in 1817. 

“Stapleton, Canning and his Times, p. 440. 

5 George IV Corresp. ii. 221, 391. 

§ Quennell, Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Metternich, p. 324. 
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there can be little doubt that he conspired with Lady Conyngham 
to get rid of Bloomfield. Connected with this intrigue was the 
boosting up of Wellesley with the idea of bringing his old patron 
ultimately into the premiership—a project which made not the 
slightest headway, for Wellesley’s political stock gradually 
slumped after he went to Ireland. And in 1823 Knighton was 
certainly striving to undermine the position of the prime minister, 
who still depended almost as much on the favour of the sovereign 
as on the support of a majority of the house of commons. 
Knighton was private secretary in all but name. He knew 
that the government would not willingly consent to the revival 
of the office, but both his predecessors had been privy coun- 
cillors, and he had set his heart on securing that honour. 
Obviously at his instigation the king wrote to Lord Liverpool 
on 16 July 1823 practically commanding him to call Knighton 
to the privy council. ‘The thing ’, he said, ‘is so proper and so 
just that I wish to have no conversation on the subject ; as my 
first minister, I wish to do nothing but what is in unison with 
your feelings, as far as I can; nevertheless there are occasions 
in which I must use my own judgement.’! Knighton based 
his claim on ‘ the great trust and confidence necessarily reposed 
in him, for which the necessity might augment daily along with 
the king’s increasing infirmities. . . . It would be a real comfort 
to the king’s mind that the person thus confidentially employed 
by his majesty should be bound by an oath of secrecy.’ * 
Wellington was the first person whom Liverpool consulted. 
Recognizing that Knighton was private secretary in all but 
name, that it would be an advantage to put him on oath and 
bind him to secrecy, and that his admission to the privy council 
must follow sooner or later, the duke was inclined to accede 
to the king’s wishes. Lord Liverpool was dead against it, though 
he admitted that the promotion might be necessary ‘to avoid 
ill-humour and other inconveniences ’. 


No king [he said] ever had a private secretary till George III was blind. 
Sir Herbert Taylor was then in that situation, and the late king, who 
understood these matters better than any one, decided that he should be 
put upon exactly the footing of an under-secretary of state. No under- 
secretary of state is ever a privy councillor,’ and yet he necessarily from his 
office knows more of the secrets of government than any cabinet minister 
except his principal and the first minister. Sir J. McMahon and Bloomfield 
were both made privy councillors ; but in the discussions last year, when 


1 George IV Corresp. iii. 9. 


2 Wellington Despatches and Corresp., New Series (hereafter quoted as W.N.D)., 
ii. 105. 


3 Wilmot Horton, the under-secretary of state for war and the colonies, was made 
a privy councillor in 1827. 
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Bloomfield was to be removed (and indeed among ourselves on many 
previous occasions) it was admitted to be the great blot, for in fact it gives 
authority and consequence where confidence to any degree may be placed, 
but where authority and consequence ought not to exist, and I remember 
the king completely concurring with me then in opinion that the private 
secretary of a king, or even of a minister, ought never to be a man who 
lives much in the world. 


Lord Liverpool then consulted the three secretaries of state. 
Lord Bathurst was adverse in principle, but thought it im- 
politic to disappoint Knighton. Peel was even more strongly 
against it, and was ready if necessary to avow his reason to be 
that he distrusted Knighton—a distrust which probably dated 
from the king’s visit to Scotland in August 1822, when Peel 
was the minister in attendance and saw Knighton at close 
quarters. Canning, too, was for rejecting the proposal, but 
later he was ready to acquiesce, from a desire, it was alleged, 
to ingratiate himself with the king. Wellington was com- 
missioned to inform Knighton of the government’s adverse 
decision, taken at a meeting of these five ministers at Fife House. 
Outwardly the doctor left him ‘in very good humour ’, but the 
sense of grievance rankled, and he never forgave Liverpool, to 
whom he had wished to be indebted for the greatest favour 
which at that time could have been bestowed upon him. Hitherto, 
as the ministers admitted, Knighton had rendered them valuable 
service in smoothing away difficulties with the king, but for some 
time after July 1823 he not only ceased to render such service, 
but seized every opportunity of injuring Liverpool in the king’s 
estimation. Arbuthnot said in October that Knighton was 
almost mad with rage and disappointment. Arbuthnot told the 
prime minister that Knighton was ‘a low man and a very vain 
man ’. 


You have galled him to the very soul by not allowing him to emerge 
from the lowness of his former situation. No one was ever more insane 
than he is on this one point. He will either break himself down or he will 
break you down if you do not consent to his being a privy councillor. 
I believe he dreams of it. I am sure at least that he talks of nothing else ; 
and in this state of mind, considering who and what he is, are you to expect 
that he will not seek occasions and make occasions of doing you all the 
evil that he can and of instilling poison into the king’s mind ? 


Wellington told Liverpool through Arbuthnot that if he wished 
to keep himself in power he would have to do something to gain 
Knighton. George IV was a man who could no more do without 
a favourite than he could do without a mistress, and it was 


1 W.N.D. ii. 103. 
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necessary for the prime minister’s comfort that he should be on 
good terms with the new favourite. 


Over and over again [Arbuthnot told Liverpool], and always when he 
sees me, he recalls to my recollection that the time was when I had only 
to tell him what you wished the king to do, and that the thing was done. 
Let him be satisfied—let him have his bauble—think him an idiot for 
wishing him to have the bauble; but give it to him and enjoy the ease 
and comfort which will again flow in upon you.! 


Lord Liverpool has never been credited with much initiative 
and driving force. He has always been considered a somewhat 
colourless prime minister who took his policy from his abler 
colleagues and deferred to their judgement. But he could on 
occasion, when his feelings were deeply stirred, and when what 
was matter of expediency with others became matter of conscience 
with him, display remarkable inflexibility of purpose. Peel’s 
unwavering opposition to Knighton’s project reinforced Liver- 
pool’s original objections, and from his fixed determination not 
to reconsider his decision, Arbuthnot’s and the duke’s argu- 
ments could not move him. He fully admitted the force of 
the argument as to the importance of conciliating a man 
possessing so great an influence over the king, but all that was 
said to him only confirmed him in the opinion of the ‘ dreadful 
public evil’ of having ‘such a man in such a new situation ’. 
On this question, he said in October, there must now be no retreat. 
Notwithstanding Knighton’s unconcealed fury and the king’s 
highly critical attitude, Liverpool was really in an immensely 
strong position. He was confident that none of his colleagues 
would remain in office if he was dismissed on some trumped-up 
pretext. He had been prime minister for more than eleven 
years and a minister of the Crown for nearly thirty. He felt 
that he was approaching the age at which he might reasonably 
expect to be released altogether from the cares and responsi- 
bilities of office, and it was almost a matter of indifference to 
him whether he remained prime minister or not. ‘If’, he said, 
‘I see I cannot go on with honour and with credit, it will be for 
me to consider when I can most easily retire, but let the king 
take care that he does not make the close of a reign which has 
been hitherto most glorious and upon the whole most prosperous, 
stormy and miserable.’ ? 

When he announced to Knighton the government’s decision, 
Wellington deliberately left him under the impression that every 


other minister was unaware of the application. Subsequently 


1 Arbuthnot MSS., Arbuthnot to Liverpool, n.d. (October 1823). This draft 
was revised by Wellington. 


* Ibid., Liverpool to Arbuthnot, 8 October 1823. 
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Knighton learnt from Lord Francis Conyngham, Lady Conyng- 
ham’s younger son, that there were other ministers besides the 
duke present at the discussion at Fife House. Lord Francis 
was one of the under-secretaries of state for foreign affairs, and 
Canning was obviously the source of his information. So 
Knighton heard that though Canning had at first opposed the 
application he had subsequently taken a more favourable view 
of the subject ; and that Peel was more hostile to the proposi- 
tion than anyone else.1 From this time Peel’s relations with 
the court steadily deteriorated. The king became increasingly 
captious and critical. Peel more than once thwarted the king’s 
wishes in regard to the commutation of death sentences, threat- 
ening to resign unless his advice was accepted. He was the most 
efficient home secretary the country had ever known, and he 
must have found the king’s dilatoriness in the transaction of 
business extremely irksome. He was naturally sensitive to 
parliamentary criticism of delays in the administration of 
justice, and he was continually urging upon the king, either 
directly or through Knighton, the necessity of coming to town 
without further delay to receive the reports of convicts capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey and admiralty sessions, so that the 
miserable wretches in the condemned cells in Newgate might 
not be kept in an agonizing suspense for weeks and even months. 
Peel’s pressing letters are known to have offended his master, 
and there can be little doubt that Knighton fostered the king’s 
dislike of his home secretary. In July 1825 George IV wrote 
to Knighton expressing much satisfaction that Peel had been 
put to some inconvenience in arranging a meeting of the grand 
cabinet for the recorder’s report— which I hope may tend to- 
wards its being a useful lesson to him for the future ’.? 

George IV’s hostility to Canning and his foreign policy has 
been fully described by Professor Temperley. Whether Canning 
deliberately informed Lord Francis Conyngham of his changed 
attitude towards Knighton’s application in the hope of im- 
proving his position at court, no one can say with certainty. 
We do know that Canning’s relations with the king remained 
unaltered until April 1825. By that time George IV had come 
to the conclusion that his fears of a war with the continental 
Powers, arising out of Canning’s breach with the European 
concert and his recognition of the independence of the Spanish- 
American colonies, were groundless, and that Canning’s aim 
was to increase the power of England abroad and the prestige 


1 Arbuthnot MSS., Arbuthnot to Liverpool, n.d. (October 1823). 
2 George IV Corresp. iii. 116. For the king’s dislike of Peel see also Croker Papers, 


i. 399; Colchester Diary, iii. 539; George IV Corresp. iii. 375; and The Times, 22 
February 1828. 
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of its institutions. Knighton communicated this change in 
the king’s attitude, in a remarkable interview with Canning on 
27 April 1825, in which, as Mrs. Canning said, the doctor offered 
himself body and soul to her husband. After attempting to 
explain away or to dissociate himself from the recent court 
intrigues against Canning, Knighton proceeded to discuss his 
own situation. He again explained that though officially he 
was merely keeper of the privy purse, unofficially he was private 
secretary. ‘My situation ’, he said, ‘is not the less painful and 
embarrassing, knowing everything, and known to know every- 
thing, and assailed on all sides, not allowed to be merely the 
private servant of the king, and yet not having any connexion 
with his government.’ Canning asked him whether he still 
wished to be called to the privy council, and suggested that as 
keeper of the privy purse there could be no sort of objection to 
his having that honour, though as private secretary the thing 
would have been objectionable. Rather oddly Knighton replied 
that that idea had been put into his head by the duke of Welling- 
ton ; that he did not think it would then do ; that he no longer 
cared about it. What he wanted, he repeated, was the creation 
of some ostensible link between himself and the government. 
Canning then asked him whether the revival of the private 
secretaryship en titre would remove his difficulties. The office 
had certainly been abolished only very recently, but as the chief 
reason for that abolition had been to get rid of Bloomfield, 
Canning said he saw no great difficulty in maintaining an argu- 
ment in favour of its revival. Knighton, however, was sure 
that it would never do to re-create an office which had been so 
recently and positively abolished—it would mean the raking up 
of old stories and old discussions in parliament and elsewhere— 
in short, he said, it was out of the question. ‘ But why in 
parliament ?’ asked Canning. ‘Of course you have no desire 
to be in parliament yourself?’ ‘Oh, no’, he replied, but he 
left Canning in the dark as to what he did want. He wished, 
said Canning, in a memorandum of the interview, ‘to bring 
his situation before me with a view to some object, and in the 
contemplation of some contingency, which I do not pretend to 
divine ’. ! 

George IV was as fickle in his friendships as he was inconstant 
in his amours. In August 1812, only a few months after his 
appointment as private secretary to the prince regent, McMahon 
was thinking of asking Lord Liverpool for some ministerial office 
such as the paymastership of the forces, even though he knew 
he would go out on a change of government. The duke of 


1 Stapleton, Canning and his Times, pp. 437-44, and Stapleton MSS. for some 
passages omitted in the book which were unsuitable for publication in 1859, 
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Northumberland warned him against accepting a political office, 
lest he should, as he feared, subsequently find his influence at 
court gone. ‘ When the prince had lost the habit of seeing you 
constantly there would be great danger of your successor taking 
your place in his royal highness’s affections.’ The prince regent’s 
chief anxiety during McMahon’s last illness was not so much the 
health of his old servant as the security of his most private papers. 
For Bloomfield he had had an affectionate regard, but after 
1822 he ‘loathed and detested’ him so much that he disliked 
even writing his name.? Knighton’s hold over the king was 
infinitely greater than McMahon’s or Bloomfield’s, but in 1825 
he, too, was obviously uneasy about his prospects. ‘I believe’, 
said Knighton, ‘ he [the king] has as great an esteem and affection 
for me as anybody living; but he is uncertain, the creature of 
impulse, and suspicious to a degree of which it is scarcely possible 
to give you an idea.’* According to Arbuthnot, Knighton, ‘ this 
extraordinary man ’, had been working to secure the permanence 
of his influence at court by conciliating the duke of York, the 
heir-presumptive.* In the summer of 1826 the duke became so 
seriously ill that his life was soon despaired of, and Knighton, 
convinced that the duke of Clarence would succeed to the throne, 
lost no time in attempting to ingratiate himself with him, too, by 
persuading the king to make the duke a present of £15,000 from 
the privy purse.® 

Knighton’s talk with Canning on 27 April 1825 had lasted 
nearly three hours, but it was only at a later interview that he 
ventured to reveal his precise object. He wanted the office of 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, which usually carried with 
it a seat in the cabinet and a salary of £4000 a year. When in 
October 1823 Arbuthnot and Wellington urged Liverpool to 
concede Knighton’s claims, they told him that it was his duty 
as a statesman to use whatever instruments were within his reach. 
Canning, too, was sufficiently realistic to grasp this essential 
point, and after April 1825, by judicious management, he gained 
Knighton’s powerful influence. Canning’s earliest known letter 


1 George IV Corresp. i. 137. 

2So Knighton told Canning in 1825 (Stapleton MSS., memorandum partly 
printed in Stapleton, Canning and his Times, pp. 437-44). 

3 Ibid. 

4 Arbuthnot MSS., Arbuthnot to Liverpool, n.d. (October 1823). 

5 Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 25 July 1826. Hobhouse’s statement is corroborated 
by Knighton, except that he mentions £10,000 as being the amount (George IV Corresp. 
iii. 243). 

® Stapleton endorsed his Memorandum of 27 April 1825: ‘29 December 1856. 

‘What Knighton wanted, as I afterwards learned, was the chancellorship of the 


duchy of Lancaster’ (Stapleton MSS.). Knighton, of course, would hardly have 
wanted a seat in the cabinet, 
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to Knighton is dated 27 January 1825. All are addressed ‘My dear 
sir’, and end with ‘ Believe me, my dear sir, very sincerely yours ’, 
with occasional slight variations. In a letter written on 16 March 
1826 Canning said that he had had a satisfactory conversation 
with Arbuthnot about the duchy, but Lord Bexley remained in 
that post until Liverpool’s ministry came to an end in February 
1827. Connected in some obscure way with this ambition of his, 
was Knighton’s plan to make the king more independent financi- 
ally of his ministers, in view of his vast expenditure on Windsor 
castle. In addition to the £60,000 a year voted by parliament, 
the privy purse received the revenues of the duchy of Lancaster, 
including fines and forfeitures, such portion of the admiralty 
droits as the ministers chose to hand over to the king, and, in 
default of a duke of Cornwall, the revenue of that duchy too. 
Henry Hobhouse noticed that since the king’s accession Knighton 
had 


taken great pains to get in the fines and forfeitures with more assiduity 
than used to be applied to that object. The receivership of the duchy of 
Lancaster [he added] was held by Mr. C. Bathurst, son of the late chan- 
cellor of the duchy, and the clerkship of the council by Mr. Harper, a very 
old servant in the office. In order to get the command of this duchy, 
Mr. Harper has been prevailed on to retire, and his place has been supplied 
by a gentleman from the duchy of Cornwall office; and the king has 


prevailed on Lord Liverpool to grant Mr. Bathurst a pension somewhat 
exceeding the salary of the receivership, in order that the latter might be 
conferred on Sir William Knighton, who has lost no time in directing a fall 
of timber on some of the demesnes of the duchy.” 


Whether in the event of a vacancy Lord Liverpool would have 
been ready to give Knighton this cabinet office seems more than 
doubtful, though Peel told Lord Colchester in November 1827 
that Knighton had been promised it.* 

It is no exaggeration to say that Canning owed his appoint- 
ment as prime minister in April 1827 principally to Sir William 
Knighton. The people most intimately connected with the 
ministerial crisis which followed the breakdown of Lord Liverpool’s 
health knew that the vital decisions would be made not by 
George IV but by his private secretary. On 5 March Arbuthnot, 
who was desperately afraid that the crisis would not result in 
the appointment of his friend the- duke of Wellington to the 
premiership, wrote to Knighton a frantic letter appealing to him 
to support the duke’s claims : 


1 Canning’s letters to Knighton are in the Ann Arbor Library, University of 
Michigan. 

2 Henry Hobhouse’s Diary, 25 July 1826. 

® Colchester Diary, iii. 527 (18 November 1827). 
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I cannot resist telling you [he said] that if the duke is to be saved to 
the king and the country it will be mainly your doing. . . . I am sure it 
cannot but gratify you to know that the duke lauds you daily to me, and 
that now his hope of mastering this infamous intrigue arises mainly from 
what he is sure will be your efforts. 


Lushington, one of the secretaries of the treasury, who hoped 
that Canning would succeed Lord Liverpool, wrote to Knighton 
on the 26th saying that no time was to be lost in bringing the 
king’s mind to a right decision—implying that this was to be 
done by the doctor. Finally, in a letter discussing the situation, 
the king told Knighton, ‘I know I may repose myself in perfect 
confidence in your hands’. If, as seems likely, Knighton still 
hoped to become chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, he was 
disappointed. Canning, indeed, was anxious to satisfy him, but, 
seeing that such an appointment would be much criticized, he 
successfully urged Lord Bexley to withdraw his resignation.? 
Now that nothing more was to be hoped for from Knighton, 
Arbuthnot transformed ‘ dear Sir William ’ into ‘ that old rogue ’, 
and the man whom the king in 1823 had, in Arbuthnot’s own 
words, ‘saved from perdition’ by means of a loan or gift of 
£15,000, now spoke of the ‘ shabby baseness of the court ’.? 

The part played by Knighton and Herries in August 1827 
when Goderich reconstructed the ministry after Canning’s death, 
was much misrepresented at the time and has been often mis- 
understood since. The whigs quite erroneously believed that 
Herries owed his appointment as chancellor of the exchequer 
to his friend at court, the truth being that the king’s sole purpose 
was to act as he knew Canning would have done, and that the 
exchequer seals were first offered to Sturges-Bourne. Herries 
was in such poor health that he had no wish for such respon- 
sibility ; he strongly urged Goderich to give the post to 
Huskisson, and it was only after his personal integrity had been 
attacked in the whig newspapers that he felt it a point of honour 
to insist upon his own appointment. 

Precisely to what extent Knighton’s intrigues were responsible 
for the collapse of the Goderich ministry in January 1828 it is 
impossible to estimate. He disliked the whigs ; in conversation 
with Arbuthnot in July he abused them ‘ most unmercifully ’ ; 
it seems highly probable that he used his influence to resist the 
whig proposal to strengthen their section of the coalition by 
bringing Lord Holland into the cabinet, and that Huskisson 
was right in saying that the court was eager to get rid of the whigs 


1 George IV Corresp. iii. 203, 207, 211. 

2 See my Formation of Canning’s Ministry, pp. 84-5 (Camden Third Series, lix). 

® George IV Corresp. iii. 46 ; Formation of Canning’s Ministry, p. 274. Arbuthnot 
to Peel, 27 July 1827. 
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and to remodel the government with some good ultra-tory 
at the head. On 28 November Huskisson told Herries that 
Althorp had been thought of as chairman of the finance committee 
of the house of commons which was to be appointed at the 
beginning of the session to advise the government in measures 
of economy. Herries acquiesced in the proposal, but next day 
he informed Huskisson that the choice was not a happy one, 
and complained that he, the chancellor of the exchequer, should 
have been told earlier of the steps that had been taken ; but it 
was not until 21 December that he wrote to Goderich saying 
that he could not remain in office if Althorp’s appointment was 
persisted in.1 Two days previously Huskisson had drafted a 
memorandum in which he expressed his conviction that he 
would soon be driven to resign because some secret influence 
was undermining his position at court. 


I can no longer conceal to myself [he wrote] that councils which ought 
to be, and which the king specially directs should be, held most strictly 
secret, are not so kept. If on one occasion they are divulged to newspapers 
to serve any particular purpose, am I not justified in apprehending that 
in others they are betrayed to other quarters to serve some other purpose ? 
Against such risks I cannot hope to be able to conduct the affairs of the 
government in the house of commons. They open a door to intrigue 
against which no minister can contend, and no reputation can be safe.? 
In making this remark [he added, in a revised draft written about a fort- 
night later], it is a most solemn duty which I owe to my colleagues, equally 
one and all, to declare that I know it cannot, in the most remote degree, 
apply to them. [He concluded]: I will only advert to one other con- 
sideration, the force of which I will not conceal, though fully aware of all 
its delicacy. I have every motive for declaring myself grateful to his 
majesty personally, for the kindness and confidence which I have uniformly 
experienced at his hands, but I have the strongest reason to suspect that 
recently no opportunity has been omitted in one very influential quarter 
to injure my character and misrepresent my conduct to the king.® 


On 11 December Goderich, all unnerved and utterly incapable 
of performing prime-ministerial functions, resigned. After the 
king had been informed that Lord Grey and the ultra-tories 
had formed a regular compact to coerce him into taking them 
again as his ministers, Goderich was induced to resume his 
station, and George IV assured Huskisson of his determination 
to stand by his ministers. ‘ But [I own, with all his majesty’s 
assurances ’, wrote Huskisson on the 21st, ‘ there are some points 
’ which I am at a loss to explain, and which give me, if not sus- 
picion, at least uneasiness, in respect to the fairness of some (at 
least of one) possessing the greatest influence.’ 4 

1 Add. MS. 38752, fos. 100-1 [Huskisson Papers]. 


2 [bid. fos. 306-7. 3 Ibid. 38753, fos. 233-4. 
4 Ibid. fos. 33-4, Huskisson to Lord Granville, 21 December 1827. 
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These were not mere imaginings on his part: it is important 
to notice that his suspicions were shared by several of his col- 
leagues. On the 28th a conversation with Lord Anglesey, the 
master-general of the ordnance, finally convinced him that he 
had a secret enemy at Windsor. Huskisson’s memorandum ! 
outlines the conversation as follows : 


Anglesey—I must now speak to you in the strictest confidence upon a 
subject in which your honour and character may be considered at 
stake. . . . Are you aware that you are assailed in every way by a 
secret and powerful enemy having the ear of the king and possessing 
the greatest influence ? 

Huskisson—I suspect it but I cannot know it. 

Anglesey—Then I feel it a point of honour to tell you that I know it beyond 
all doubt. The king, I believe, was in the very best disposition 
towards you, but within the last fortnight his mind has been strangely 
poisoned, though I still think he feels towards you regard and con- 
fidence. No man can be safe against such arts as are practised incess- 
antly to destroy you in his estimation, and I should be wanting to 
the feelings which I entertain towards you and to my sense of your 
importance and services in the government to which we both belong 
if I did not put you upon your guard. My determination is to stand 
by you, to abide your fortunes in the government, but you ought to 
have fair play. I am prepared to take any step in my power to see 
that you have it. I will not give you details, but my information is 
quite certain, and I have no doubt that you are badly traduced and 
betrayed. 


The memorandum continues : 


I told Lord Anglesey it was very singular that I had been stating all 
my suspicions to Goderich that morning—that they appeared to me so 
strong as to warrant my intimating to him that I could no longer remain 
in the king’s service. And I then mentioned to him the additional circum- 
stance of Mr. Herries’s representation. He said, ‘ This is a part of the whole 
system, of that you may be assured ’. 


Huskisson returned to the colonial office, and Spring-Rice, the 
whig under-secretary of state for the home department, called 
on him almost immediately, in order to inform him that he had 
at last ascertained from the editor himself that the paragraphs 
which had appeared in The Times between the 15th and the 20th 
of December, relating to Goderich’s resignation, had been fur- 
nished from Windsor— and from a quarter which warranted 
them as much as if they came from the king himself ’.2 On the 
15th The Times revealed that Goderich had tendered his resigna- 
tion, and that even some of the cabinet ministers were ignorant 
of the fact at a late hour the previous night. 


1 Add. MS. 38753, fos. 122-5, Huskisson’s Memorandum, 28 December 1827. 
2 Ibid. 
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We give the above statement much weaker than we have received it. 
We cannot call it a rumour because it is not yet circulated. We cannot 
be answerable for its exactness, because it wants the authority of many 
names ; but it has in its support the assurance of one whom we know to 


be incapable of an intentional misrepresentation, and who never yet has 
misled us. 


On the 18th it announced that Harrowby had been sent for ; 
on the 19th that he had refused the premiership, that Goderich 
was for the time being to remain prime minister, and that per- 
mission to call Lord Holland to the cabinet had been sought. 
On the 20th The Times revealed that the cabinet was disunited 
on certain issues, and suggested that friends of the ministry 
should prepare their minds for further changes. If these news- 
paper paragraphs were indeed inspired by Knighton, his purpose 
was undoubtedly to precipitate the collapse of the Goderich 


ministry by revealing its internal dissensions and the incapacity 
of its chief. 


Those [said Huskisson] who have an opportunity of knowing the 
impression made by these paragraphs in the highest quarter may be 
pardoned if they suspect (as I did from the first minute) that the person 
by whom I believe them to have been furnished was not a little satisfied 
with the success of this betrayal of his master’s secrets. 


Lord Howard de Walden, an under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and the son of Canning’s great friend, Lord Seaford, 
saw Huskisson later in the day, and gave him further information 


which convinced him that Anglesey’s allegations were only too 
well-founded. 


Among other facts, since most abundantly confirmed [wrote Huskisson], 
he told me that the king’s intention to invite me, as secretary of state 
charged with the correspondence with the army in Portugal, to meet the 
Infant of Portugal at the dinner to be given to him by his majesty, had 
been overruled, though not without a struggle on the king’s part, by the 
influence in question ; and that this intended insult had been enforced 
by insinuations calculated to prejudice my personal character.” 


Next day (29 December) Howard de Walden again called at 
the colonial office. 


He told me [said Huskisson] that a person high in his majesty’s house- 
hold had felt so strongly the unfitness of the omission last alluded to that 
he had written to his majesty to submit his opinion upon the subject. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon I received an invitation to Windsor, 
the king being no longer under the influence of the person who had caused 
my name to be struck out of the list, he being absent at a distance from 
Windsor for some days. With the invitation I saw written proofs from 


1 Add. MS. 38753, fos. 122-5, Huskisson’s Memorandum, 28 December 1827. 
2 Ibid. 
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Windsor of the perfect accuracy of Lord Howard de Walden’s information. 
He stated to me some other proceedings which had been resorted to in order 
to prejudice my character with the king, into which I forbear to enter ; 
not that I have any doubt of their truth, but they are so perfectly fiendlike 
that I am unwilling to retain the recollection of them even in this shape. 


Huskisson then called on Goderich and told him that he should 
resign as soon as possible— 


that all which was yesterday suspicion was now no longer matter of doubt 
—that I knew to a certainty the practices which had been made use of to 
ruin me at Windsor—that they had gone to a far greater length than I had 
even suspected, but that probably I did not then know the full extent of 
them—that I could not counteract this baneful and secret influence— 
that I had no hope to see it removed, no desire that he should make an 
ineffective effort for that purpose—that I could not help connecting it 
with Mr. Herries’s letter—that its ramifications must meet me everywhere 
—and that under such circumstances it would be quite in vain, even were 
there no other difficulties, to expect that I could discharge in a manner 
useful to the country, or either safe or satisfactory to myself, the duties 
of my situation in the house of commons.? 


Lansdowne, the home secretary, was equally impressed with the 


intolerable danger of the position, and wrote to Huskisson on 
the 30th : 


I cannot leave town without repeating to you how strongly I feel the 
expediency of your not permitting a state of things to continue attended 
with so much danger and uncertainty as that which arises out of the 
circumstances you detailed to me, confirmed by so many others.® 


Writing to Huskisson the same day, Lord Howard de Walden 
suggested that he ought to insist on Knighton’s dismissal. Un- 


fortunately the precise nature of the accusations was still left 
obscure. 


Secret enemies [he wrote] should not be allowed to remain concealed 
from the world—they should be dragged forth and crushed—and depend 
upon it you are strong enough to be able to do so—and you would have 
the whole country with you. This low, cowardly and base intrigue if ex- 
posed would raise but one feeling in England towards that minister who 
had the courage to brave it and boldly throw himself upon the country 
if he had not power to destroy it. I believe there [are] not many persons 
who have had such extraordinary and accidental opportunities as myself 
of knowing what that villain’s conduct has been—on different occasions. 
.... That man must not remain where he is. Do for God’s sake make 
a stand with the king upon certain specific terms—and why not make the 
dismissal of that man one of them? You may depend upon it the king 


1 Add. MS. 38753, fos. 125-7, Huskisson’s Memorandum, 29 December 1827. 
2 Ibid. 


8 Ibid. fo. 145, Lansdowne to Huskisson, Sunday morning [30 December 1827]. 
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would not dare to resist if coupled with the condition of his removal on 
public grounds. Nor would the fellow himself brave anyone publicly. 


Huskisson believed that Knighton’s object had all along been 
to remove the Lansdowne party from the government. In this 
he had been defeated at the beginning of September by Lans- 
downe’s unexpected decision to acquiesce in Herries’s appointment 
to the chancellorship of the exchequer rather than incur the 
responsibility of breaking up the coalition. Goderich’s foolish 
resignation on 11 December had revived Knighton’s hopes, 
but they were again baffled by Huskisson’s determination to 
stand firm and keep the ministry going at all costs, even under 
another head. UHuskisson’s position had therefore to be under- 
mined. ‘If I can be driven out’, he said, ‘all the rest will 
follow ; and how can I remain, with Goderich for head, with 
treachery at headquarters and a mutiny in the camp? This is 
pretty nearly the present state of things.’ ! 

There is independent evidence of Huskisson’s having con- 
trived to incur Knighton’s dislike. ‘ Huskisson ’, said Wellington, 
‘has had the additional awkwardness of setting the gentleman 
midwife against him by affording ground for belief that he wishes 
to remove that gentleman from his majesty’s presence!’? On 
31 December Lord Granville wrote : ‘I was aware that Knighton 
was hostile to Huskisson before Canning’s death, but I thought 
that the same motive which induced him to be upon good terms 
with Canning would have reconciled him to Huskisson ’.* 

There was but one opinion about Herries, said Lord George 
Bentinck two months later—that he had plotted in secret with 
Knighton to overturn the coalition ministry. In his celebrated 
speech in the commons on 18 February 1828, Duncombe put into 
words what all the opposition were thinking but were afraid to 
say outright. There was, he said,.a mysterious personage behind 
the scene, who concerted, regulated, and influenced every arrange- 
ment—a secret influence behind the throne, ‘ whose form is 
never seen, whose name is never breathed, who has access to 
all the secrets of the state, and who manages all the sudden 
springs of ministerial arrangement’. In defending himself 
against the charge of contributing to the break-up of the late 
government Huskisson was at a disadvantage because he could 
not reveal the strongest part of his case—the intrigues against 
him at Windsor. ‘Every consideration of duty and respect 


1 Add. MS. 38753, fos. 150, 159, Howard de Walden to Huskisson, 30 December 
1827; Huskisson to Granville, 1 January 1828. 

2 Bathurst Papers, p. 651. 

3 P.R.0., G. and D, 29/14 (Granville MSS.), Lord Granville to (?) Lord Dudley, 
31 December 1827. 

4 Welbeck MSS., Lord George Bentinck to his father, 28 February 1828. 
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forbids it.’ ‘1 cannot do it without incurring risks which, how- 
ever well founded I know the cause of my complaint to be, I 
will not hazard.’! The Times on 25 February said that the shell 
that had been fired into the ‘secret influence party’ had ex- 
ploded with marvellous effect. ‘The consternation in a certain 
quarter is extreme. The “Invisible” .. . has disappeared.’ ? 
‘ Algernon ’, in a letter to The Times, urged Mr. Duncombe to 
complete the good work he had so well begun. ‘ We cannot 
suffer the destinies of this mighty empire to be wielded by the 
unclean hands of a Jew and a man-midwife.’ In a memorandum 
written on 1 March Herries solemnly denied that he had been 
influenced in his conduct respecting the finance committee by 
communication from a higher quarter, and said that his deter- 
mination to resign, as expressed in his letter of 21 December, 
was uninfluenced by advice, suggestion, or communication from 
any quarter whatsoever.*® 

After January 1828 the country was governed by a man 
whose ideas of discipline would not tolerate such intrigues as 
Knighton was alleged to have fomented against Goderich and 
Huskisson.4 The duke’s relations with Knighton seem to have 
been cordial, and instead of giving him trouble Knighton exerted 
himself to remove from the government’s path difficulties occa- 
sioned by the king’s vagaries and increasing physical decay. 
In a statement which shows how wide of the mark he could 
sometimes be, Greville alleged in March 1829 that Knighton 
had been co-operating with the duke of Cumberland, the head of 
the ultra-tory faction which was striving to oust the ministers 
and to avert the calamity of a catholic relief bill. In January 
1830 the high tories believed that their subsequent intrigues at 
Windsor were being crowned with success, and their chief news- 
paper, the Standard, published an extraordinary paragraph 
announcing the government’s dismissal. The duke of Cumber- 
land wildly asserted that the ministers were actually out for 
twenty-four hours (7-8 January), but ‘a damned fiend came in 
and settled everything, not caring for the honour and character 
of their beloved master (as they are pleased to term him) but 
merely caring for themselves ’.6 That the allusion was to Knighton 

1 Add. MS. 38753, fo. 168. ‘ I cannot do it without the risk of dragging before the 
public the private habits of the king, and making him in some degree a party in the 
case. However just my complaint, I will not incur this hazard ’ (draft). 

2? The Times was wrong in supposing that there was any connexion between this 
public criticism of Knighton and his leaving the country. 

3 Life of Herries, ii. 77. 

4 Lady Shelley suggested in January 1828 that it was very advantageous to have 
a chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster (Lord Aberdeen) who would ‘ keep Knighton 
down ’ (Colchester Diary, iii. 539). 

5 Greville Memoirs, 4 March 1829. 


® Eldon MSS., the duke of Cumberland to Eldon, 10 March 1830. Cf. W.N.D. 
vi. 395. 
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is shown from another of the duke of Cumberland’s letters : 
‘T have learnt nothing new except that the late reconciliation 
has been brought about by a certain lady and a medical gentle- 
man, who thereby clearly show that they care no more for the 
future peace and character of their master than they do for their 
own, but wish to preserve their present, as they think, quiet, 
in which I fear they will find themselves much mistaken’.1 Lord 
Ellenborough, too, says that both the Conynghams and the 
doctor tried to dissuade the king from dismissing his ministers.” 

This is but one illustration of the untrustworthiness of much 
of Greville’s gossip about Knighton. His information was 
derived chiefly from Lady Conyngham’s son, Lord Mountcharles, 
whose statements are to be accepted with reserve as he was on 
bad terms with the doctor. Mountcharles told Greville that the. 
king disliked Knighton ; that he was always happier when he 
was away, and never pressed him to stay or return ; and that 
Knighton was seldom at court. George IV, when Prince of Wales, 
used to write to Queen Charlotte as his ever dearest mother, 
whilst in letters to his brothers he simultaneously referred to 
her in most uncomplimentary terms ; so that though the style 
of his correspondence with Knighton was highly unconventional, 
it would be a mistake to attach much importance to this fact. 
But his letters show clearly how much he longed for Knighton’s 
presence, how he urged him in most pressing language to hasten 
to him with advice. ‘ Let me tell you how much, how deeply 
and how feelingly I have had to deplore your absence from hour 
to hour since last we parted.’* ‘It is utterly impossible for me to 
tell you how uncomfortable and how miserable I always feel 
when I have you not immediately at my elbow.’* Nor do 
Greville’s remarks fit in with what he subsequently wrote, this 
time on the authority of Batchelor, the king’s valet de chambre, 
who informed him that Knighton was constantly at Windsor.® 
In January 1829 Mountcharles told Greville that George IV 
abhorred Knighton with an indescribable detestation, that he 
hated him because he was afraid of him, that he would give the 
world to get rid of him, and that one day he cried out, in the 
hearing of his pages, ‘I wish to God somebody would assassinate 
Knighton ’.6 If the king said anything of the kind it would 
merely show momentary irritation. During his last years he 
was in such a physical and mental state as to make things un- 
believably difficult both for his personal attendants and for his 


1 Eldon MSS., the duke of Cumberland to Eldon, 31 January 1830. 

2 Ellenborough’s Political Diary, i. 384 (9 March 1829). 

3 Greville Memoirs, 17 June 1827; George IV Corresp. ii. 389. 

4 Knighton’s Memoirs, i. 147. 5 Greville Memoirs, 16 December 1828. 
§ Ibid. 12 January 1829. 
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ministers, who must often have wished that they were living in 
a new reign. If he really spoke of Knighton in terms anything 
like those alleged by Mountcharles, he revealed a singular lack 
of gratitude for all that Knighton had done for him. For 
Knighton was the most efficient man of business George IV had 
ever had, and, considering the extent of the king’s mental and 
bodily infirmities, it is difficult to imagine how he could have 
performed his duties without Knighton’s assistance. No one 
but he dared to force business on their indolent master, so un- 
pleasant were the scenes produced by such importunity. Had 
it not been for Lady Conyngham’s society, which made it necessary 
for the king to get up and dress for dinner, he would, said 
Knighton, have lain whole days in bed.1_ The boxes of official 
papers requiring the royal signature often lay six weeks unopened, 
until Knighton, who was never in constant attendance at Windsor, 
took it upon himself to go there and call the king’s attention to 
them.2 When at the approach of quarter-day ministers were 
growing desperate because the king would not attend to business, 
it was Knighton on whom they relied to obtain his signature, 
otherwise the treasury would have been unable to pay out salaries 
and wages. As keeper of the privy purse Knighton rendered 
George IV invaluable service. In 1822 the king was heavily 
overdrawn on his privy purse account, among his debts being 
a sum of £45,000 to Messrs. Coutts and Co., and one of £1100 
to one of his own servants—Weltje, the comptroller and clerk 
of the kitchen at Carlton House. Within three years Knighton 
had placed the king’s private finances on a sound footing, cutting 
down useless expenditure, checking accounts, and paying off 
debt. ‘ You have really done wonders,’ the duke of Montrose, 
the lord chamberlain, told him in 1825, and no one ever dis- 
puted the fact. No other member of the household possessed 
Knighton’s capacity to mediate between the king and his 
ministers. Wellington said in December 1822 that Lord Liverpool 
ought not to communicate to the king his plan of ministerial 
changes until Knighton had returned to town after a temporary 
absence—there would then be a much better chance of its being 
approved. Arbuthnot wrote to the doctor in 1828: ‘It has 
been most gratifying to me to see how our friend the premier 

—— MSS., Stapleton’s Memorandum of 27 April 1825. 

® Eldon MSS., Eldon’s Memorandum, 1 April 1823. 

4 Knighton’s Memoirs, i. 266. Lord Aberdeen wrote to Knighton on 18 February 
1828, just after becoming chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster: ‘ Your management 
of the affairs of the duchy has been so admirable that I should scarcely feel safe if 
anything of importance were to be decided upon without your assistance ’ (Knighton’s 
Memoirs, i. 410). In 1823 Knighton was appointed receiver-general of the duchy 
of Cornwall, as McMahon had been when private secretary (George IV Corresp. iii. 3). 

5 Arbuthnot MSS., Liverpool to Arbuthnot, 30 December 1822. 
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relies on you. When you were absent some affairs went on not 
pleasantly, and he said to me it is all owing to your being away. 
He waited anxiously for your return, and I am sure you will like, 
as I like, to see the open, frank, and unbounded confidence which 
he places in you.’! The trouble arising from the Comyn murder 
case, which would have ended in the home secretary’s resignation 
had not the king abandoned his unconstitutional interference 
with the administration of justice, would never have arisen had 
Knighton happened to be at Windsor at the time.? A year later 
Arbuthnot told Greville that Knighton had behaved exceedingly 
well during George IV’s last illness, and by his vigilance had 
prevented Lady Conyngham from pillaging the contents of 
Windsor castle.® 

Knighton’s reign came to an end with that of his master. 
He himself said that he was then anxious to retire and to spend 
the rest of his days peacefully with his family. William IV 
appointed Sir Herbert Taylor private secretary, a choice so 
obviously admirable that the government never thought of 
vetoing the revival of the office ; and Major-General Wheatley 
became keeper of the privy purse. For some months after 
George IV’s death Knighton was busy with executorial duties. 
Then a long interval elapsed before he again visited Windsor 
castle. When he did so, on 29 June 1835, and entered the 
sitting-room where his master had lain dead exactly five years 
before, he was deeply affected. ‘ It may easily be imagined what 
my sensations were on entering this apartment.’ The castle, 
he said, looked magnificent, ‘ but nevertheless to me dreary and 
melancholy. I thought I saw at every corner of the corridor 
the dear king. I thought I heard his voice calling, “‘ Sir William ! ” 
My feelings were much agitated; I wished myself away, and 
every thought told me that no consideration would make me 
endure a renewal of my residence and my services in this palace.’ 
‘I am satisfied’, he concluded, in a remarkable sentence, ‘ that 
the sanctifying influence of the grace [of] God cannot be sustained 
under such employment.’ 4 


A. ASPINALL. 


1 George IV Corresp. iii. 435. 2 W.N.D. vi. 570. 

3 Greville Memoirs, 31 July 1831. 

* Windsor MSS., Knighton’s Memorandum, 29 June 1835. I have to acknowledge 
the gracious permission of His Majesty the King to quote from this memorandum. 





Notes and Documents 


The Dissolution of a Gild at York in 1306 


Ir we wish to study the machinery of government in England in 
the later middle ages, we have a reasonable chance of finding a 
solution to our problems so long as we concentrate our attention 
upon central institutions : the record material presents us with 
such an embarrassment of riches that the limit of our energy 
becomes the limit of our knowledge. The position, however, is 
very different when we try to penetrate into the mysteries of 
local government, particularly of the towns. For the material 
preserved at headquarters will assist us only incidentally, and the 
occasions when anything approaching full information is forth- 
coming are very infrequent ;! the borough records, when such 
exist at all,? are fragmentary and force us much too often into 
conjectures. The origin and early development of boroughs and 
borough organization have long formed a subject of controversy 
and have indeed been recently placed in the forefront of medieval 
studies by the publication of definitive monographs by an American 
and an English scholar, Professor Stephenson and Professor Tait.* 
Though their disagreements have yet to be resolved, there is no 
room for doubt that their work has provided a permanent basis 
upon which all future research must rest. But their interests 
have lain mainly with the period before 1272, and historians 
sadly lack a comprehensive account of borough developments 
after that date, especially in that Edwardian century which saw 
so great an expansion of trade and industry.* The task has so 
far not been attempted and perhaps with good reason,® but 
sooner or later it will have to be taken in hand. When that time 


1The returns supplying the detailed information, demanded by the government 
in 1388, about the gilds and fraternities established in the towns are quite exceptional : 
without them we should hardly be aware of the extent to which society in the four- 
teenth century was honeycombed with gilds. Many, but not all, of them have been 
printed by Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (Early English Text Society). 

2 Interim Report of the Committee on House of Commons Personnel and Politics, 
Appendix vii. 

3C, Stephenson, Borough and Town (1933); J. Tait, The Medieval English Borough 
(1936). 

4H. A. Merewether and A. J. Stephens, History of Boroughs and Municipal Cor- 
porations of the United Kingdom is of little value for this purpose. 

5 Stubbs, Constitutional History (Library Edition, 1880), ii. 236: ‘ Any complete 
generalisation upon the constitutional history of the towns is impossible for this 
reason, that this history does not start from one point or proceed by the same degrees ’. 
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comes, the subjoined document will be found valuable ; though 
it raises more problems than it settles, it does give us an un- 
usually intimate glimpse of town politics at York in the early 
fourteenth century when that city was the second capital of the 
kingdom. 

At this time York was a chartered borough of a normal type : 
its administration was directed by a popularly elected mayor and 
bailiffs, its important business was transacted in the borough 
court, its annual ferm or rent was paid direct to the Crown, and 
it made its own arrangements how taxation for this and other 
local purposes was to be apportioned and collected.1_ As soon as 
the available evidence shows that York was obtaining rights of 
self-government, we know that a merchant gild was in being ; 
the first allusion to it is on the pipe roll of 1130-1 ? and a charter 
of Henry II, c. 1154-8, refers to its existence in the time of his 
grandfather. Although later charters of 1200,* 1252,5 and 1256 ® 
continue to permit the citizens of York to have their gilda mer- 
catoria with its attendant privileges, it is at least curious that, 
when in 1306 the work of the borough government was discussed, 
even with regard to the assessment of taxation upon the artisans, 
there should be no mention of the merchant gild. Nor is it easy 
from other sources to find trace of its activities at this time. A 
merchant gild, however, was not the only form of gild known to 
a medieval town. There were other gilds organized for religious 
and social purposes,” and such voluntary associations had their 
venerable prototypes in the famous Anglo-Saxon gilds of the 
eleventh century. In a few instances, where a borough had no 
charter and no merchant gild, they could be and were adapted 
to the purposes of politics and government.® The case printed 
below describes, with an unusual wealth of detail, the stages 
whereby what was originally the simplest form of social gild was 
altered and transformed and made the means of acquiring control 
over the urban government of York. It is well to reserve com- 
ments and to let the parties to the litigation and the jurors tell 
the story in their own words. 

The closing years of Edward I’s reign had seen the machinery 
of justice in serious danger of collapse. Lawlessness and cor- 
ruption had seized hold upon the servants of the king quite as 

1 The earliest reference to a ‘ mayor’ of York is apparently in 1217 (Rot. Lit, Claus. 


i. 341); a little earlier we hear of the ‘ sigillum civium Eboraci’ (ante, xlv. 542). 
2 Magnum Rotulum Pipae, p. 34. 
3 A. Ballard, British Borough Charters, 1042-1216, p. 6. 
* Rotuli Chartarum, p. 40. 
5 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1226-57, p. 379; cf. Bracton’s Note Book, ed. Maitland, ii. 14 f. 
6 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1300-26, p. 185. 


7 The rules of many such gilds are printed in Toulmin Smith, op. cit. pp. xxxvii, 
239-50, 256 et passim. 


§ C. Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 174-91. ® Ibid. i. 83, n. ii; ii. 145 f. 
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much as upon the people at large, and the writ of conspiracy was 
deliberately devised in 1293 as a remedial measure.t When 
justices in eyre arrived at York in 1294 they were informed ‘ that 
there were so many and so influential maintainers of false plaints 
and champertors and conspirators leagued together to maintain 
any business whatsoever that justice and truth were completely 
choked ’.2. Justice continued to deteriorate until in the February 
parliament of 1305 an official definition of conspiracy, hitherto 
vague in its implications, was issued,* and arrangements were 
made for the dispatch of the new and formidable justices of 
‘trailbaston ’ throughout the country.‘ In the spring of 1305 
Peter de Maulay and his fellows, sitting under the new commis- 
sions as justices of oyer and terminer at York,® wrote a letter to 
explain that no serious indictments had been brought before them, 
although private information showed that it was only because 
such had been deliberately concealed. Thereupon the king 
ordered the period of their commission to be extended so as to 
allow them to make investigations into conspiracies made while 
they were at York as well as before the time of their arrival.® 
At the same time the warning was given that what these justices 
did before the justices in eyre came into the county had better 
be regarded as ‘a drink before medicine ’ (come beverage devant 
medecine). 

It was, therefore, at a time when the central government was 
making a determined effort to re-establish the rule of law and to 
eradicate corruption that an action of conspiracy came before 
Maulay at York in the Hilary term of 1306.7 A preliminary 
inquiry elicited the information from a jury that a certain Andrew 
of Bolingbroke and fifty-three others had formed a combination 
and sworn a triple oath ; if one of them were to wrong another, 
then arrangements should be made for justice to be rendered 
before their alderman and in no other place ; if any taxes had to 
be raised in York, they were to see that the burden of them was 
imposed upon the poorer people of the city and to secure for 
themselves as much relief as possible ; if one of their number sued 


1 Its value was soon diminished ; indeed, it made matters worse, because it could 


be used equally well by wrongdoers against indictors and jurors who endeavoured to 
bring them to justice. 


2 Assize Roll, no. 1095, m. 1. 

’P. H. Winfield, History of Conspiracy and the Abuse of Legal Machinery, pp. 1, 52, 
95; G. O. Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward 1, iii. p. lix. 

4 Cf. Assize Rolls, nos. 675, m. 1: ‘ Rotulus conspiratorum de Notingham ’ (1305) ; 
843, m. 35: ‘ Placita de conspiratoribus apud Hennowe ’ (1306); 1334, m. 48: ‘ Placita 
de conspiratoribus in comitatu Norf’’ (1306). 

5 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 354 (6 April 1305). 

* Ancient Correspondence, xxi, no. 191, Ixi, no. 36: printed Sayles, op. cit. ii. 
p. exlix f. The first writ of commission is enrolled on Assize Roll, no. 1107, m.1: it 
limits their jurisdiction to the period from Trinity 1297 to Easter 1305. 

7 Assize Roll, no. 1107, m. 19. 
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or was sued, even for trespass, by someone who did not belong 
to their organization, then all must agree to assist their colleague, 
whether he was in the right or not.1. A prima facie case of con- 
spiracy having been made out, the justices acted on this informa- 
tion and ordered the accused to be attached, with the result that 
all but four of them appeared in court. Thereupon one Peter 
Turgis came forward, obtained the court’s permission to sue on 
behalf of the king, and outlined the case for the prosecution. 
In times past it had been the invariable custom for all who 
belonged to the community of York to bring their litigation 
before the mayor and bailiffs in the borough court and to transact 
in the same place all the business of the city as often as required. 
This meant, first, that all fines and amercements imposed in the 
court would be placed at the service of all who lived in York, and 
secondly, in the event of taxation everyone of them would be 
impartially assessed according to his means. Recently, however, 
Andrew of Bolingbroke and the others had combined together 
and were known as the ‘gild brethren’. They appointed 
‘ bailiffs and new ministers ’ in the city, namely, an alderman, a 
dean, two chamberlains, and a summoner, called the ‘ bedeman ’. 
Furthermore, they had held their conventicles and courts in secret 
places and had taken cognizance of trespasses done by one gild 
brother to another, appropriating all amercements for their own 
use. And they had taken an oath to support and maintain one 
another in all matters as against all those outside their gild. 
Seven of the defendants denied that they had been in any way 
connected with such a gild and fraternity and accepted jury trial 
on that issue. The rest gave their version of the story. Some 
time ago a house, called in accordance with contemporary habit 
a Maison Dieu, had been established on Ouse Bridge near St. 
William’s Chapel by the citizens of York ; they had endowed it 
for the sustenance of the poor and leprous. Many citizens who 
had fallen on evil days had found asylum there until through the 
negligence of the bailifis and citizens of York donations had 
ceased for some years. It was, therefore, to renew and maintain 
this almshouse—and with it a chantry so that a chaplain could 
celebrate for ever divine service to the honour of God and the 
salvation of the king’s and their own souls—that the defendants 
had agreed together to endow it with part of their property. At 
the same time they announced that all who in future made similar 
contributions would be made members of the gild and become 
1The element of conspiracy particularly entered at this point. Cf. the later 
ordinances of the Gild of the Lord’s Prayer at York: ‘ Also it is forbidden that any 
brother of the gild shall, in the belief that he will have help from his brethren, be 
forward in getting into lawsuit or quarrel or in upholding any wrongful cause what- 


ever, upon pain of losing all help and friendship or any relief from the gild (Toulmin . 
Smith, op. cit. p. 138). 
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potential beneficiaries of the charity. To prevent any recurrence 
of neglect and maladministration, they had decided to have 
wardens, appointed at Trinity every year—an alderman, a dean, 
and two chamberlains—to administer the property. Then they 
had sworn a common oath that they would ever afterwards support 
this charity. Such were the ‘ordinances and statutes’ of their gild. 
It was not intended to be an instrument wherewith to harm either 
the king or any citizen of York, and they had made no attempt 
to hold a court and hear pleas that concerned themselves. They 
expressed their willingness to allow a jury of their fellow-citizens 
to declare whether their statement were true or not. The king’s 
representative, however, contended that the facts were quite 
different and that what they had done seriously flouted the royal 
authority ; in the circumstances the jury should comprise not 
simply citizens of York but also ‘ strangers ’ who were outside the 
jurisdiction of the borough. The defendants pleaded the charter 
granted by Henry III in 12561 to show that a jury of their 
fellow-citizens was alone permissible, and they refused a jury on 
which ‘ strangers ’ were placed. The judges decided against them 
on this point, on the ground that the charges which had been 
brought were so much the king’s concern that he alone was suing 
against them: therefore a ‘mixed’ jury of twelve citizens and 
twelve ‘ strange ’ knights was ordered to be empanelled. 

So far we have heard only ex parte statements. A fuller and 
presumably true story was given by the jurors on oath. First, 
those seven men, who had repudiated any connexion with the gild 
and its activities, were found not guilty and acquitted. Then 
the jury stated that seven of the other defendants had four years 
previously inaugurated a convivial gild at York; it was their 
sole purpose to assemble together for a feast or an ‘ale’ (ad 
potandum) every Trinity. Perhaps this gild was considering the 
possibility of going beyond its purely social functions and under- 
taking good works. At all events, in 1303 Andrew of Bolingbroke 
and the others came to the annual meeting and made a financial 
contribution for the maintenance of the Maison Dieu on Ouse 
Bridge. But this was simply a blind in order—to use the medieval 
technical term—to ‘ colour’ a confederacy they had made. For 
they at once provided the social gild with a set of regulations : 
the members were to meet, as before, every year at Trinity ; 
they were to have officials elected annually and those who refused 
office were to be fined—the alderman a mark, the dean half a 
mark, and the chamberlains a quarter of a mark; they were to 


1 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1300-26, p. 185. The charter was granted on 17 May 1256, 
though it was not enrolled on the charter roll and our knowledge of it comes from an 
inspeximus of 1 February 1312. This part of the charter was confirmed in 1262 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 204). 
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have their own court, presided over by the alderman and dean, 
which would adjudicate all trespasses done by one member to 
another, whilst the judicial profits were to go to the gild itself ; 
they were to undertake to give one another assistance in all 
matters, ‘ against fathers, mothers, wives, children, and all others 
who did not belong to the fraternity ’ ; they were to take an oath 
that they would firmly observe all these ordinances in future. 
The jury named seven men as being chiefly responsible for this 
development, and it is to be noted that Thomas of Shipton, 
apparently the founder of the convivial gild, is to be found among 
their number. All who joined the gild in its new form, then and 
later, had agreed to the ordinances and taken the necessary oath. 
Thereafter the members of the gild had escaped their proper share 
of the taxation imposed on the community of York because a half 
or three-quarters of the assessors were gild brethren and men 
whom other people could not oppose. The jury gave three 
practical illustrations of what was taking place. When John, son 
of David, a member of the gild, swore before the mayor and 
bailiffs that he had been assessed beyond his means, he obtained 
relief. But Robert of Grimston, who had a similar grievance, 
could not obtain even a hearing because he was not in the gild. 
Moreover, four men who feared that they would be similarly over- 
burdened had shifted their residence from the royal borough into 
the privileged territories of St. Peter, St. Mary, and St. Leonard 
and were still living there. The jurors then proceeded to give a 
curious piece of information : the brethren of the gild had made 
a new assessment on the carpenters, smiths, and other artisans in 
York, decreeing that those who earned two shillings a week must 
contribute a penny a week and those who earned a shilling a 
halfpenny, in spite of the fact that it was quite contrary to the 
wishes of the community. The jurors were unable, however, to 
say how much had been collected in this way or into whose hands 
it hadcome. And, finally, they pointed out that the gild brethren 
were not placed on inquests or juries unless at their own request 
and for the benefit of their colleagues and friends. 

So much the jurors volunteered. But they were required to 
give additional information on several points intimately con- 
cerning the king. On being asked whether the brethren of the 
gild had heard pleas to which they themselves were parties or 
had imposed amercements, they declared that they could have 
no certain knowledge on such a point because all meetings had 
been, and still were, held so secretly in lanes and other out of the 
way places that no outsider could discover what was being done. 
However, they could at least assert that, after the gild had been 
formed, they had never heard of a single member of the gild 
being sued by another before the mayor and bailiffs of the city 
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in accordance with previous practice. To the blunt question why 
the gild had been formed at all, the jurors stated that it was for 
mutual assistance and to obtain a financial advantage over others 
within the borough of York, especially in getting exemption from 
a fair share of taxation. And, in conclusion, they plainly declared 
that the gild with its ordinances and oaths was certainly pre- 
judicial to the king and the community of York and that inestim- 
able damage would result if it were to remain any longer in 
existence. 

The justices apparently felt it wise not to proceed to judgement 
themselves in this local cause célébre. Instead, they adjourned 
the defendants to appear at Westminster in the following term. 
There seven of them appeared in person and the rest by attorney. 
Judgement was given against them because it was clear from the 
jurors’ statement that they had formed a confederacy and sworn 
an oath to help one another in prejudice of everyone else of the 
community of York, had appointed new ministers and had pur- 
posed holding a court and taking amercements for their own use. 
Thereby the king was the loser, presumably because it might cause 
difficulty in levying the ferm of the city, and the interests of the 
community had been subordinated to the profit of a few indi- 
viduals. Therefore it was awarded that the gild should be 
dissolved, that from henceforward the defendants should be 
restrained from any similar act, that those who had come to 
court should be sent to goal, from which they were to obtain 
release only by agreeing to heavy fines, whilst the absentee 
defendants were to be arrested. The record on the plea roll 
concludes with a long list of the fines, amounting to the consider- 
able sum of £120 18s. 8d. 

A sequel to this action is contained in a petition put forward 
in the parliament of Carlisle in January 1307 by Andrew of 
Bolingbroke, Robert of Walton, Thomas of Hornby, and Robert 
le Meek. They complained that, after they had made fine before 
the treasurer for their offences,1 Peter Turgis and three others 
caused proclamation to be made throughout York that they had 
been convicted, ‘ coram consilio,’ of conspiracy and collusion, and 
they refused to allow the petitioners to return to their normal 
status as citizens of York or to divulge to them any of the con- 
fidential matters (secreta) concerning the city. As a result they 
were looked upon as men who were no longer covered by the 
common law.? To remedy their grievance the ‘ mayor, bailiffs, 


1 Rot. Parl. i. 202, no. 66: ‘quod renovabant quandam gildam in dicta civitate 
que antiquitus per bonos homines dicte civitatis pro certis elemosinis faciendis ordinata 
fuerat ’. 


*Ibid. : ‘propter quod ipsi reputantur quasi homines extra communem 
legem ’. 
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and community of York’ were ordered not to ostracize the 
petitioners or refuse to admit them to their counsels.1 

In assessing the value of this case we must be particularly 
careful not to strain the evidence, for it is capable of several 
interpretations. Of one fact we can be sure. The fourteenth 
century marks a transitional point in the history of the towns ; 
it was a time when the growth of population and the expansion 
of business in general caused a gradual and imperceptible change 
from communal rule to magisterial control. In that case we may 
well ask ourselves why the merchant gild of York should have 
remained completely in the background. Had it for the moment 
outlived its twelfth-century usefulness in establishing borough 
independence ? When the fear of a decentralizing process had 
passed away with Henry II and his more liberal successors had 
not hesitated so much to grant charters of liberties which estab- 
lished popular forms of government in the towns, the importance 
of the merchant gild may well have declined in the thirteenth 
century ? until its revival later in the fourteenth century. How- 
ever, this would not prevent the formation of a caucus of in- 
fluential citizens which would do its utmost to control the urban 
government, however ‘popular’ it may have been in theory, 
and to get its wishes and decisions ratified by the popular court. 
We must not readily assume that this was a retrograde step, for 
the circumstances of the time may quite well have made it im- 
perative to get beyond the narrow outlook of the average citizens 
of York. But it would involve some infringement of their rights 
and lead to vigorous protest and resentment, and it might be 
wise to work behind closed doors and not court publicity. More- 
over, it is not likely that all the prominent citizens of York were 
asked to co-operate, and personal jealousies and rivalries would 
add to the strength of the opposition.* Nevertheless, the men 
who transformed the convivial gild of 1301 into the social- 
religious gild of 1303, and endeavoured through it to secure control, 
were men of substance. For example, Andrew of Bolingbroke, 
the alderman of the gild, was at the same time the mayor of the 
city, and it may well be that it was the support of his colleagues 
in the gild that made him chief magistrate. Thomas of Shipton, 

1 Not knowing the real circumstances of the matter, Stubbs interpreted this petition 
wrongly and made a false deduction: Edward I certainly did not give a decision in 
favour of ‘ gildsmen ’, nor was it ‘ a fact which perhaps denotes that in York as well 
as in London the party most dangerous to royal authority was the old governing body, 
the mayor and aldermen [sic] ’ (Constitutional History, iii. 624). 

* This is the view expressed by Professor Tait in his paper on ‘ The Borough Com- 
munity in England ’ (ante, xlv. 530 ff.). 

3 Cf. Controlment Roll (K.B. 29), no. 7 (19 Edward ITI), m. 78: two rival meetings 
for the election of the mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne, one ‘ad aulam placitorum apud 
Newegate ’, the other at St. Nicholas’s Church. 


4 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 541: he is referred to as the ‘late’ mayor of York 
on 12 February 1307; cf. ibid. 1307-13, p. 39. 
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who took a leading part in drafting the ordinances, was a bailiff 
of York in 1309.1. Robert le Meek, another ‘ ordainer’ for the 
gild, was himself mayor in 1311.2 Nor must we under-estimate 
the possibilities at this time of the gild they organized. Many 
such gilds were formed in the fourteenth century by groups 
within a community: they also had their oaths on admittance, 
their appointed day of meeting, their property, their annual 
auditing of accounts, their elected officials who could evade the 
responsibilities of office only by payment of a fine, their ordinances, 
their arbitration of disputes. And in a few cases they managed 
to become the governing body of the town without ceasing to 
exist as a social fraternity. This point was not reached in York, 
yet it is a curious fact, not only that many of the gild brethren 
reached high office at York after the gild had been dissolved, but 
that later in the century the smaller meetings of the executive 
body came to be held in the ‘ chamber of the council ’ which, like 
the Maison Dieu, was situated on Ouse Bridge.* Any identification 
of the two cannot be proved, but it is a strange coincidence. 

In conclusion, it may be briefly added that York was not the 
only city which was the scene of stormy local politics. Half a 
dozen years later, in 1312, disputes arose in Bristol between the 
community and fourteen burgesses ‘ de majoribus eiusdem ville ’,® 
who were trying to monopolize authority. The government’s 
attention was engaged as soon as a local riot developed into a 
serious open rebellion, which was not suppressed until the city 
had been besieged and had surrendered in 1316. A chronicler 
gives a short account of the ‘ Great Insurrection ’,* which can be 
amplified from numerous entries on the chancery rolls. And the 
strife was not settled even by 1332, when once again a plea roll 
provides as vivid details as any to be found in the pages of the 
chroniclers.?. It is quite clear that in this instance also many 


1 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 129 f. 

® Ibid. 1307-13, p. 317. This entry mentions seven others who were said to have 
been gild brethren. 3 E.g. at Lichfield, Stratford, Wisbech, Maidenhead. 

4 York Memorandum Book, pt. ii, ed. Maud Sellars (Surtees Society), p. vii. 

5 They are named in Cal. Patent Rolls, 1307-13, p. 524. 

® Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II (Rolls Series), ii. 219 ff. 

7 We are informed that, when the community of Bristol was assembled on 28 June 
1312 in the Gildhall before justices of special commission, ‘ Iohannes le Taverner, tunc 
asserens se maiorem eiusdem ville, inter ceteros de communitate predicta venit. Et 
cum predicti Thomas de Berkeleye et socii sui quosdam homines eiusdem ville ad 
inquirendum etc. iurare fecissent, predictus Iohannes le Taverner erexit se et, manu 
sua extensa, quedam signa fecit, prout inter ipsum et ceteros de communitate predicta 
tune ibidem existentes per conspiracionem inter eos habitam prelocutum fuit, et 
omnis communitas predicta signa eiusdem Iohannis perpendisset. Tota communitas 
predicta ita se festinabat exire domum predictam quod [10 men], qui tune ibidem 
mortui fuerunt, simul cum predicta communitate domum predictam exuisse volentes, 
pro festinacione sua de quodam gradu domus predicte occiderunt et per oppressionem 
aliorum a retro festinanter subsequencium oppressi fuerunt, vnde statim obierunt 
-+.’ (Coram Rege Roll, no. 287 (Hilary 1332), m. 86). 
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important burgesses, men who had acted as mayor or bailiff, had 
voluntarily joined together to manage public affairs and that the 
immediate cause of strife was the imposition of new tolls. 

The influence of gilds of whatever kind upon the development 
of urban government raises a question which is often asked, but 
it has not yet received adequate treatment so far as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are concerned. It may be thought that 
in any attempt to trace the rapid and even anarchic growth of 
urban society bricks will have to be made with very little straw, 
that we can learn little about the activities of fraternities which 
were essentially secret organizations: if this York case does 
something to dispel that belief, it will have served at least one 
useful purpose. 

GEORGE SAYLES. 


Assize Rott, no. 1107 (33-35 Edward I), m. 19 


Adhuc de placitis et querelis apud Eboracum die lune! proxima post 
Epiphaniam Domini anno regni regis Edwardi xxxiiiit® 


Presentatum fuit per iuratam etc. quod Andreas de Bullingbroke, 
Thomas de Schupton’, Iohannes filius Dauy, Robertus de Walton’, 
Willelmus de Schirburne capellanus, Ricardus de Balne,? Alanus de 
Appelby, Walterus de Whyten’, Henricus Aurifaber, Ricardus Tunnok’, 
Iohannes Fische, Willelmus Burgoylloun, Alexander de Durrem, Henricus 
de Quixeley, Willelmus de Sancto Leonardo, Johannes Kyng’, Willelmus 
de Quyxeley, Hugo Kyng’, Robertus de Popelton’, Willelmus Goldeye, 
Simon de Haxeby, Willelmus de Wilton’, Willelmus de Oseneye, Hugo le 
Cutiller, Nicholaus Wauweyn, Ranulphus de Catton’, Ricardus de Billes- 
burgh’, Willelmus de Wyteby, Stephanus de Ponte, Willelmus de Durrem’, 
Walterus Gouwer, Robertus de Ponte clericus, Thomas de Horneby, 
Robertus de Horneby, Robertus Vnbayn, Benedictus de Rikehal’, Iohannes 
Aurifaber, Thomas Durraunt, Egidius capellanus, Robertus de Wystowe, 
Ricardus Dauyd’, Adam Dauid’, Iohannes de Crauene, Ranulphus de 
Setel le Taillour, Robertus le Meke, Willelmus Durraunt, Hugo de Skelton’, 
Robertus de Lindesey, Nicholaus de Catton’, Simon le Scherman, Iohannes 
de Caunterbiry,? Nicholaus Knyth, Walterus de Scorby et Elias de Wyndhill’ 
confederati sunt adinuicem per sacramentum quod, si quis eorum male- 
fecerit alteri, debet * puniri coram aldermanno per eorum confederacionem ® 
et non alibi, in preiudicium domini regis. Et, si aliqua misa vel taxacio 
euenerit in ciuitate Eboraci, ipsi confratres per eorum confederacionem 
onerant * pauperes predicte ciuitatis, se ipsos exonerando, ad graue damp- 
num communitatis etc. Et si aliquis qui fuerit de eorum confraternitate 
inplacitauerit * seu fuerit implacitatus vel aliquam transgressionem fecerit 
alicui qui non fuerit de fraternitate predicta, iidem confratres sustinebunt 
ipsum siue iuste siue iniuste. 

Et predictus Andreas et omnes alii, preter Alanum de Appelby, 
Nicholaum Wayweyn, Stephanum de Ponte et Walterum Gouwer, attachiati 
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veniunt. Et super hoc venit quidam Petrus Turgis et petit quod admit- 
tatur ad sequendum pro domino rege versus predictum Andream et alios 
de conspiracione predicta. Et dicit quod, cum omnes de communitate 
Eboraci coram maiore et balliuis eiusdem ciuitatis per sumoniciones,! 
districciones et attachiamenta coram eis in curia dicte ciuitatis implacitare 
et inplacitari! singulis temporibus retroactis solebant et ad omnia dictam 
communitatem tangencia facienda quosiens } summoniti essent, premuniti 
seu attachiati, et non alibi, quod fines et amerciamenta de singulis placitis 
et querelis coram eis in dicta curia emergencia in vsum et vtilitatem dicte 
communitatis conuerti hucusque solebant, et quod singuli eorum in 
omnibus misis et talliagiis secundum facultates eorum indifferenter onerari 
consueuerit,! predicti Andreas et alii de nouo se confederauerunt adinuicem, 
qui Gildebrethere nominantur, et inter se ordinauerunt et constituerunt 
balliuos et nouos ministros in ciuitate domini regis predicta, scilicet, aldre- 
mannum, decanum, duos camerarios et quendam sumonitorem,! qui vocatur 
‘bedeman ’, et conuocacionem et curiam suam tenent inter se priuatim in 
locis secretim ! de transgressionibus cuilibet ipsorum per aliquem de dictis 
confratribus factis et amerciamenta coram eis emergencia ad opus suum 
percipiunt. Et similiter, sacramento prestito, iurati et confederati sunt 
quod quilibet eorum sustentabit et manutenebit alterum in omnibus rebus 
et negociis ipsum tangentibus versus alios quoscumque, in preiudicium 
domini regis et regie dignitatis sue et ad dampnum et grauamen tocius 
communitatis ciuitatis predicte. 

Et predicti Andreas et omnes alii, preter predictos Alanum de Appelby, 
Nicholaum Wauweyn, Stephanum de Ponte et Walterum Gouwer, veniunt 
et defendunt omnem conspiracionem etc. Et Robertus de Lindesey, 
Nicholaus de Catton’, Simon le Scherman, Iohannes de Cauntebrigge,! 
Nicholaus Knyth’, Walterus de Scoresby et Elias de Wyndhill’ pro se 
dicunt quod non sunt de dicta gilda nec de eorum fraternitate seu con- 
federacione nec vnquam cum eis aliquod sacramentum prestiterunt. Et 
de hoc ponunt se super patriam. Et predicti Andreas et omnes alii pro 
se dicunt quod quedam domus ex antiquo facta et fundata super pontem 
de Ouse iuxta capellam sancti Willelmi, que vocatur Domus Dei, per ciues 
et probos homines tunc in dicta ciuitate existentes, qui ad sustentacionem 
pauperum et leprosorum redditus, possessiones et quamdam partem 
bonorum suorum domui illi contulerunt, per quorum elemosinas et bene- 
ficia plures de dicta ciuitate casubus fortuitis depaupertati et debilitati in 
eadem in posterum per aliquod tempus sustentati fuerunt quousque postea 
dicta elemosina per negligenciam et malam custodiam ciuium et bal- 
liuorum ciuitatis predicte per plures annos vsque nunc omnino fieri cessauit. 
Ob quod ipsi ad honorem Dei et pro anima domini regis qui nunc est et 
pro salute animarum suarum et ad releuacionem et sustentacionem ele- 
mosine predicte et vnius capellani diuina celebraturi imperpetuum quandam 
partem bonorum suorum adinuicem contulerunt, statuendo quod ipsi et 
ceteri, qui in posterum partem bonorum suorum ad dictas elemosinas et 
cantariam sustinendas contribuere voluerint, essent confratres dicte gilde 
et particeps elemosine predicte. Et ne elemosina sua predicta per lapsum 
temporis, sicut prius, adularetur seu in posterum fieri cessauit, ordinauerunt 
et statuerunt habere custodes annuatim eligendos ad festum sancte 
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Trinitatis, scilicet, aldremannum, decanum et duos camerarios ad bona 
tunc collata et posterum conferenda in diuersorum manibus ponenda, 
approuyanda et fideliter custodienda. Et insuper ad predictas elemosinas 
semper in posterum sustinendas et manutenendas adinuicem iurauerunt. 
Et bene dicunt quod predictas ordinaciones et statuta fecerunt, vt pre- 
dictum est, in honorem Dei et pro salute anime domini regis et animarum 
suarum et non pro aliquo malo seu aliqua mala confederacione alicui 
inferenda nec in preiudicium seu dampnum domini regis nec aliquorum 
aliorum de ciuitate predicta, nec aliquam curiam seu placita de se ipsis 
tenenda seu habenda ordinauerunt seu tenuerunt. Et de hoc ponunt se 
super conciues ciuitatis predicte. 

Et predictus Petrus dicit pro domino rege quod huiusmodi ordinaciones, 
confederaciones et sacramenta prestita in forma predicta mere et manifeste 
fecerunt in dampnum et preiudicium domini regis et regie dignitatis sue 
et ceterorum tocius communitatis ciuitatis sue Eboraci et non pro ele- 
mosinis seu cantariis in posterum sustinendis, sicut predictus Andreas et 
alii dicunt, et petit quod tam per milites, liberos et legales homines forin- 
secos, quam per conciues suos in premissis rei veritas inquiratur. Et 
predicti Andreas et omnes alii super hoc proferunt quandam cartam domini 
Henrici regis, patris domini regis nunc, que testatur quod nullus eorum 
implacitet aut inplacitetur 1 coram rege vel aliquibus iusticiariis suis extra 
ciuitatem predictam de terris aut tenementis que tenent infra libertatem 
elusdem ciuitatis aut de aliqua transgressione facta in eadem ciuitate, set, 
si aliquis predictorum ciuium vel alius terram aliquam aut tenementum 
infra libertatem predictam existens petere vel de? aliqua transgressione 
facta in eadem libertate conqueri voluerit, prosequatur ius suum et querelam 
coram maiore et balliuis predicte ciuitatis. Et si loquela illa coram ipsis 
terminari non possit, terminetur ad sectam querentis coram iusticiariis 
suis proximo itinerantibus in ciuitate predicta et non extra, vel coram 
aliquo iusticiario suo ad hoc a rege specialiter destinato. Et quod ciues 
non conuincantur per aliquos forinsecos super aliquibus appellis, sectis, 
iniuriis, transgressionibus, criminibus, calumpniis aut demandis eis im- 
positis aut imponendis, set solummodo per conciues suos nisi tota com- 
munitas ciuitatis predicte fuerit inculpata de aliquo premissorum vel res 
ipsa illam communitatem tangat. Et tunc in casu illo deducantur secun- 
dum libertates suas approbatas et actenus? vsitatas. Et petunt quod 
inquisicio predicta fiat per conciues suos predictos, et non per alios, secun- 
dum tenorem carte sue predicte. Et predictus Petrus petit pro domino 
rege quod tam per forinsecos quam intrinsecos rei veritas inquiratur etc. 
Et predicti Andreas et alii precise dicunt quod ipsi nullo modo se ponent 
in aliquos forinsecos nisi tantummodo in conciues ciuitatis predicte iuxta 
tenorem carte sue predicte. Et quia videtur iusticiariis quod huiusmodi 
confederaciones et ? sacramenta ad ? ministros in ciuitate domini regis de 
nouo faciendos et curiam de nouo tenendam in eadem absque concessione 
domini regis et communi assensu ciuium ciuitatis predicte mere tangunt 
dominum regem et regiam dignitatem suam, nec aliquis nisi dominus rex 
versus eos sequitur, concordatum est quod tam per forinsecos quam in- 
trinsecos inquiratur rei veritas in hac parte. 

Et xii iuratores ciuitatis predicte in quibus se posuerunt, simul cum 
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xii. militibus forinsecis versus quos nullam aliam calumpniam fecerunt 
nisi quod non ponerent se super aliquos forinsecos, dicunt super sacra- 
mentum suum quod, quo ad Robertum de Lindesey, Nicholaum de Catton, 
Simonem le Scherman, Iohannem de Cauntebrigge, Nicholaum Knyth’, 
Walterum de Scoresby et Eliam de Wyndhill’, quod ipsi non sunt de dicta 
gilda nec de eorum fraternitate seu confederacione nec vmquam cum eis 
aliquod sacramentum prestiterunt. Ideo ipsi eant inde quieti. Et quo 
ad predictum Andream et alios, dicunt quod quidam Thomas de Schupton’, 
simul cum Iohanne filio Dauid, Alano de Appelby, Henrico le Orfeuere, 
Willelmo de Schirburn’ capellano, Willelmo de Oseney et Ricardo de Alne + 
iam quatuor annis elapsis primo inceperunt habere quandam gildam in 
ciuitate predicta ad festum sancte Trinitatis ad simul potandum et non 
aliquod aliud malum faciendum. Et predicti Andreas et alii ad festum 
sancte Trinitatis anno regni regis nunc xxxi in dictam gildam ad pre- 
dictos Thomam et Iohannem et alios intrauerunt et quandam partem 
bonorum suorum gilde illi contribuerunt, asserentes illud facere ad ele- 
mosinas et cantarias predictas in posterum sustinendas, set bene dicunt 
quod hoc fecerunt sub colore ad quandam confederacionem tune ibidem 
inter eos initam et factam palliandam et occultandam, statuentes et 
ordinantes inter se semper in posterum annuatim habere gildam ad festum 
sancte Trinitatis et quosdam ministros inter se habere, scilicet, aldre- 
mannum, decanum, duos camerarios et sumonitorem, et hoc per elec- 
cionem annuatim faciendam, statuentes insuper quod, si aldremannus sic 
electus eleccioni illi non consentiret, daret fratribus predictis vnam marcam. 
Et, si decanus etc. non consentiret, daret etc. dimidiam marcam. Et, si 
camerarii etc. non consentirent, quilibet eorum darent! quadraginta 
denarios. Et semper in posterum haberent curiam suam de seipsis, ita 
nullus confratrum predictorum conquereretur de aliquo confratre in vila 
transgressione sibi facta nisi coram predictis aldremanno et decano, vt 
per inde amerciamenta inde proueniencia in vsum et proficuum ipsorum 
verterentur. Et similiter extunc quilibet de fraternitate predicta iuuaret 
et manuteneret alterum in omnibus punctis contra patres et matres, 
vxores, proles et omnes alios qui non sunt de fraternitate predicta. Et ad 
predictas ordinaciones et confederaciones in posterum firmiter obseruandas 
et tenendas adinuicem iurarent. Et dicunt quod Thomas de Horneby, 
Robertus le Meke, Walterus de Whitene, Robertus de Wystowe, Henricus 
de Quixeley, Thomas de Schippton’ et Willelmus Duraunt fuerunt inde 
capitales et principales ordinatores et quod omnes alii tunc in dicta gilda 
existentes et qui in posterum in eadem hucusque intrauerunt ordinacioni 
illi consenserunt et sacramentum consimile prestiterunt. Et dicunt quod 
post ordinacionem predictam ipsi de fraternitate predicta non in tanto 
secundum facultates suas onerati extiterunt in misis seu talliagiis super 
totam communitatem positis sicut ceteri de communitate predicta, pro eo 
quod ? in huiusmodi talliagiis assidendis et faciendis maior numerus eorum- 
dem fratrum ad duplum vel ad triplum interfuit quam de aliis de eadem 
fraternitate non existentibus, et tot et tales quibus alii resistere non 
poterunt. Et dicunt quod quidam Johannes filius Dauid de fraternitate 
predicta venit et ostendit predicto Andree, tunc maiori, et balliuis de eadem 
fraternitate quod ipse taxatus fuit vltra facultates suas etc., quo audito, 
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sumpto eius sacramento, predictus Andreas, tunc maior, et alii de con- 
fraternitate etc. fecerunt ei mitigacionem. Et quidam Robertus de 
Grymeston’ de predicta fraternitate non existens, consimile grauamen pro 
se ostendens, ipsum audire nec aliquam mitigacionem ei facere non 
voluerunt. Dicunt eciam quod quidam Thomas de Warthill’, Thomas 
filius Baldewyn, Rogerus de Selby et Willelmus Plaice, qui ante et post 
ordinaciones predictas per aliquod tempus comorantes ! fuerunt in libertate 
domini regis, percipientes et timentes eodem modo se grauari in taxaci- 
onibus pro eo quod non fuerunt de fraternitate predicta, transtulerunt se 
in libertatem sancti Petri, sancte Marie et sancti Leonardi vbi adhuc 
comorantur.! Et dicunt quod Thomas de Horneby et alii octo! prenominati, 
simul cum aliis confratribus dicte gilde, fecerunt quandam nouam taxaci- 
onem super carpentarios, fabros et alios de manu opere suo viuentes in 
ciuitate predicta, scilicet, quod quilibet eorum percipiens per septimanam 
duos solidos daret per septimanam denarium, et qui duodecim denarios vnum 
obolum etc., contra voluntatem communitatis ciuitatis predicte, set dicunt 
quod, quantum inde leuatum fuerit et ad cuius manus deuenerit, penitus 
ignorant. Et similiter dicunt quod fratres de gilda non positi fuerunt in 
inquisicionibus seu iuratis nisi pro eorum voluntate et ad comodum suum, 
confratrum seu amicorum suorum. Quesiti si aliqua placita de confratribus 
suis inter se tenuerunt vel aliqua amerciamenta de eisdem leuauerunt, dicunt 
quod de hoc eis constare non poterit, quia ipsi fecerunt et faciunt congre- 
gaciones suas in venellis et locis forinsecis ita secrete et occulte quod nullus 
nisi ipsi inter se de hoc aliquod scire potest, set bene dicunt quod post con- 
federacionem suam predictam non audierunt nec sciuerunt quod aliquis 
eorum implacitauit alterum coram maiore seu balliuis ciuitatis predicte, 
sicut prius facere consueuerunt. Quesiti qua de causa se taliter adinuicem 
confederauerunt, dicunt vt ipsi in posterum simul tenerent in omnibus 
rebus ipsos tangentibus, vt predictum est, et vt aliis de communitate 
predicta preessent, eos pro voluntate sua onerando et talliando et se ipsos 
magis quam alios exonerando, et eciam pro comodis et auantagiis suis 
in talliagiis et in aliis proficuis in posterum habendis et percipiendis magis 
quam ceteri de communitate predicta. Et precise dicunt quod predicta 
gilda, ordinaciones et confederaciones predicte et sacramenta prestita 
manifeste et principaliter facta sunt in preiudicium et dampnum domini 
regis et tocius communitatis ciuitatis sue predicte. Quesiti ad quod 
dampnum, dicunt quod ad dampnum domini regis et tocius populi de 
fraternitate predicta non existentis inestimabile, si dicta gilda et con- 
federacio diutius sustineatur. Et dies datus est eis de audiendo iudicio 
suo apud Westmonasterium die martis in septimana Pentecostes. 

Ad quem diem predicti Andreas de Bulinbrok’, Thomas de Horneby, 
Robertus le Meke, Robertus de Walton’, Ricardus le Schereman, Willelmus 
de Quixelay et Nicholaus le Orfeuere veniunt, et similiter Thomas de 
Schupton’ et omnes alii veniunt per Nicholaum de Cantebrigge, attornatum 
suum. Et quia per istam inquisicionem compertum est quod predictus 
Andreas et alii confederati et iurati sunt adinuicem quod quilibet eorum 
iuuabit alterum contra quosque alios de communitate predicta et quod 
nouos ministros fecerunt et curiam de se ipsis tenere et amerciamenta inde 
proueniencia ad vsus proprios percipere et habere ordinauerunt, que 
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cedunt in preiudicium et in exhereditacionem domini regis et regie digni- 
tatis sue et ad dampnum et grauamen ceterorum de communitate predicta 
pro eorum singulari comodo et proficuo habendo et percipiendo, vt pre- 
dictum est, consideratum est quod predicta gilda penitus adnulletur et 
quod de cetero nullam gildam, ministros seu curiam habeant nec teneant 
nec inter se aliquam conuocacionem seu ordinacionem clam vel palam 
faciant, et quod predicti Andreas et alii committantur gaole et grauiter 
inde redimantur, et quod Thomas de Schupton et alii capiantur ete. 


viii. li. | Andreas de Bullingbrok’ fecit finem per octo libras per plegium 
Roberti de Walton et Roberti le Meke. 

2. &. Thomas de Horneby fecit finem per decem libras per plegium 
Andree de Bullingbrok’ et Willelmi de Walmegate. 

x. Mm. Robertus le Meke fecit finem per decem marcas per plegium 
Roberti de Walton et Andree de Bullingbrok’. 

x. Mm. Robertus de Walton fecit finem per decem marcas per plegium 
Roberti le Meke et Willelmi de Walmegate. 

xl. s. Ricardus le Schereman fecit finem per quadraginta solidos per 
plegium Willelmi de Walmegate et Nicholai de Cantebrigge 
senioris. 

C. 8. Willelmus de Quixeleye fecit finem per centum solidos per 


plegium Roberti de Walton et Thome de Horneby. 
v.m. d.1 Henricus Aurifaber fecit finem per quinque marcas per plegium 
Henrici le Orfeuere et Alani de Stotherkelf’.1 


XX. 8. Egidius capellanus fecit finem per viginti solidos per plegium 
Iohannis de Cesseuaus et Iohannis de Warthill. 
xxx. 8. Iohannes Aurifaber fecit finem per triginta solidos per plegium 


Henrici le Orfeuere et Alani de Shotreskelf’.1 

xl. s. b.t Willelmus Goldeythe fecit finem per quadraginta solidos per 
plegium Iohannis de Warthill et Roberti de Grymeston. 

xx. s. ¢.1 Simon de Haxeby fecit finem per viginti solidos per plegium 
Iohannis de Cesseuaus et Iohannis de Warthill. 

xxxili.s. Johannes de Crauen fecit finem per triginta tres solidos et 


iii. d. quatuor denarios per plegium Thome de Wistowe et Dauid le 

Irnmongere. 

Si Hugo de Skelton fecit finem per quinquaginta solidos per 
plegium Willelmi de Simesby et Roberti de Mikelgate. 

xl. s. Alexander de Dureme fecit finem per quadraginta solidos per 
plegium Nigelli le Seler et Iohannis de Warthill. 

xl. s. Willelmus de Schirburn, capellanus, fecit finem per quadraginta 
solidos per plegium Iohannis de Cesseuaus. 

x.m. ~- Nicholaus Wawayn fecit finem per decem marcas per plegium 
Iohannis de Warthill et Willelmi de Alne. 

Vv. m. Hugo le Cotiler fecit finem per quinque marcas per plegium 
Iohannis Dauid et Willelmi de Wilton. 

C. 8. Thomas de Schupton fecit finem per centum solidos per plegium 


Willelmi de Oseneye et Walteri Gower. 
xxxvi.s. Alanus de Appelby fecit finem per triginta sex solidos per 
plegium Walteri Gower et Thome Duraund. 
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ii. m. Stephanus de Ponte fecit finem per duas marcas per plegium 
Ranulphi de Catton et Alani de Appelby. 
il. m. Willelmus de Dureme fecit finem per duas marcas per plegium 


Stephani de Ponte et Walteri Gower. 
xviii. s. Robertus de Popelton fecit finem per octodecim solidos per 
plegium Willelmi de Oseneye et Willelmi de Quixelay. 
xvili.s. Henricus de Quixeleye fecit finem per octodecim solidos per 
plegium Willelmi de Oseneye et Roberti de Popelton. 


v. m. Willelmus de Oseneye fecit finem per quinque marcas per 
plegium Henricus de. Quixeleye et Roberti de Popelton. 

iiii.m. Iohannis filius Dauid fecit finem per quatuor marcas per 
plegium Thome de Schupton et Roberti de Popelton. 

XX. 8. Ricardus de Balne fecit finem per viginti solidos per plegium 


Willelmi de Wilton et Alani de Appelby. 
xviii. s. e Hugo Kyng’ fecit finem per octodecim solidos per plegium 
Iohannis Kyng’ et Roberti de Wystowe. 


i. m. Iohannes Kyng’ fecit finem per vnam marcam per plegium 
Iohannis filii Dauid et Hugonis Kyng’. 

xxx.s. Robertus de Wystowe fecit finem per triginta solidos per 
plegium Hugonis Kyng’ et Iohannis Kyng’. 

ii. m, Willelmus de Wilton fecit finem per duas marcas per plegium 
Ricardi de Balne et Henrici de Quixeleye. 

v. m. Ranulphus de Catton fecit finem per quinque marcas per 


plegium Willelmi Duraunt et Thome Duraunt. 
xxxvi.s. Iohannes Fiche fecit finem per triginta sex solidos per plegium 
Ricardi Gunnok’ et Benedicti de Rikhal’. 


i Ricardus Gunnok’ fecit finem per quadraginta solidos per 
plegium Willelmi Duraunt et Iohannis Fiche. 

il. m. Ranulphus de Setel le Tailour fecit finem per duas marcas per 
plegium Iohannis Fiche et Ricardi Gunnok’. 

ii. mM, Willelmus de Whiteby fecit finem per duas marcas per plegium 
Alani de Appelby et Stephani de Ponte. 

x. mM. Walterus.de Whiton fecit finem per decem marcas per plegium 
Thome Duraunt et Alani de Appelby. 

v. m. Thomas Durant fecit finem per quinque marcas per plegium 
Walteri de Whiton et Alani de Appelby. 

iiii.m. § Willelmus Durant fecit finem per quatuor marcas per plegium 


Thome Durant et Ranulphi de Catton. 
v.m.et Ricardus Dauid fecit finem per quinque marcas et dimidiam per 
di. plegium Iohannis filii Dauid et Walteri Gower. 
ii. m. Adam Dauid fecit finem per duas marcas per plegium Ricardi 
filii Dauid et Willelmi de Whiteby. 
xxxvi. s. Benedictus de Rikkehal’ fecit finem per triginta sex solidos per 
plegium Iohannis Fich et Hugonis Kyng’. 


liii,m. § Walterus Gower fecit finem per quatuor marcas per plegium 
Alani de Appelby et Iohannis filii Dauid. 
XX. 8. Robertus Vnbayn fecit finem per viginti solidos per plegium 


Iohannis de Cesseuaus et Iohannis de Warthill. 
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A Certificate of the Earl of Lancaster’s Auditors, 1341 } 


RECENT study of the household and estate organization of the later 
middle ages? has shown the importance in their financial ad- 
ministration of the periodical audit at which all responsible 
financial officers submitted their accounts to the inspection of 
independent investigators who checked their calculations and 
admitted or disallowed the various items of expenditure. 

In this connexion the document printed below, an indenture, 
dated 20 December 1341, certifying that Nicholas Coleshull, 
keeper of the wardrobe to Henry, earl of Lancaster, satisfied the 
auditors, is of some interest as an illustration of the final stage 
of the process and is the more valuable because written certi- 
ficates of this type seem to be comparatively rare.* 

The certificate itself, now preserved among the Additional 
Charters in the British Museum, is a straightforward document, 
and is printed below. The seal is now missing, but since there 
is only one tag, presumably it is the half of the indenture sealed 
by Nicholas, and retained by the auditors, that we possess. As 
happens not infrequently in medieval documents of this kind, the 
arithmetic is not impeccable, the remanet de claro in the present 
document being wrong by seventeen shillings, if the amounts of 
the individual loans are given correctly, but the indenture gives 
us a number of interesting details about the administrative system 
and financial transactions of Earl Henry of Lancaster, and shows 
the continuity of his organization with that of his brother and 
predecessor, Earl Thomas, as it has been described by Professor 
Baldwin. From this point of view the most interesting feature 

1T am indebted to the Trustees of the late Lord Leverhulme for a Research Grant 
which facilitated the collection of the manuscript material used in this article. 

2 E.g. H. S. Bennett, ‘The Reeve and the Manor,’ ante, xli. 358; J. F. Baldwin, 
‘The Household Administration of Henry Lacy and Thomas of Lancaster in the 
Fourteenth Century,’ ante, xlii. 180, and N. Denholm-Young, Seignorial Administration 
in England, chap. iv (ii), View and Audit. I am indebted to Professor Baldwin for 
advice and suggestions in the preparation of this note. 

3 Somewhat similar documents are referred to by Mr. Bennett (ubi supra, p. 365) as 
being issued in some places to manorial reeves when they quitted office: the counter- 
parts in these cases being sewn on to the compotus roll. And in household administra- 
tion a parallel can be found, e.g. in the case of John de Claxton, keeper of the wardrobe 
to Edward II’s half-brothers, Thomas and Edmund, who, on presenting his account 
for final clearance, explicitly asked for an indenture to be drawn up, half of which 
would remain in his possession ‘lest any suspicion should in future times arise . . . 
as to payment not having been made’ (H. Johnstone, Letters of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, p. xviii, n. 1). But it appears from this request that the issue of an indentured 
certificate was not necessarily a normal part of the routine of quittance. Theseinstances, 
moreover, are all cases of final release from office, not of the periodical audit during 
office. How far the practice of issuing indentured certificates of audit was general or 
whether it was a regular practice even in the service of the earl of Lancaster we cannot 
be sure ; it is, however, interesting to note that it was done in the case of one of the 


earl’s chief (if not the chief) financial officers. 
4 Ante, xlii. 180-200. 
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of the certificate is, perhaps, the fact that it deals with the ward- 
robe, which is, by this time, in Professor Baldwin’s words, 
‘indubitably . . . the principal treasury of the Lancastrian 
household’. And, as far as its information goes, it reveals 
an organization working on much the same lines as in the past. 
The wardrobe is still, judging by the amount of the balance in 
hand at the end of the account, enjoying its old pre-eminence 
in finance under the control of the officer still known by the 
traditional Lancastrian title of garderobarius.2 The financial 
year, again, still runs from Michaelmas to Michaelmas,? when 
the wardrober presents his accounts; and the audit is still 
carried out by a board of the conventional number of two.* 

The dating of the certificate at Kenilworth is also, from the 
point of view of the Lancastrian administration, a point of con- 
siderable interest since it confirms the impression that this was 
a place at which important financial business was tending to be 
concentrated. We are still, it is true, far from the stage reached 
in the later fourteenth century, when there is one receiver-general 
supervising the financial business of the whole of the Lancastrian 
possessions ®: but already in the days of Earl Thomas there are 
a number of central depots acting as treasuries for the proceeds 
of neighbouring estates ; and one of the most important of these 
was the treasury at Kenilworth where there was an officer known 
as receiver-general (to distinguish him from the local receiver of 
the manor of Kenilworth) having a counting-house called an 
‘exchequer of receipt ’ and drawing revenues from all parts of the 
Lancastrian estates,® so that it is interesting to see that in 1341 
Kenilworth is the place at which the head of the most important 
financial department of the household meets the auditors to present 
his accounts. 

Since, however, the wardrobe, being a department of the 
household, was (presumably) not a fixed office, but followed the 
person of the earl without any fixed quarters of its own, our 
knowledge of the place where its accounts were audited does not 
throw any light on the interesting question of whether Earl Henry 
continued his brother’s practice of bringing his local officers 
together to meet the auditors at two or three central points, or 
whether, like Thomas’s father-in-law, Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
whose lands he inherited, he sent the auditors round to each local 
estate and treasury to hear the accounts of the local officer on 

1 Ante, xiii. 191. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. 184. 

‘Ibid. Whether the existence of the certificate also shows that Henry of Lan- 
caster’s auditors and officers were more thorough and methodical than those of other 
magnates we cannot say, since we do not know how general the drawing-up of such 
certificates may have been. 


5 Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, p. 222. 
® Baldwin, wbi supra, pp. 190, 193. 
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the spot. The fact, however, that though the financial year 
ended at Michaelmas, the wardrobe audit was not complete till 
nearly Christmas, does, perhaps, give us some indication of the 
extent of the business with which the auditors had to deal. 

On the personnel of the administration, also, our indenture 
throws some light to the extent of giving us the names of the 
wardrober and the auditors in the year 1341. How long Nicholas 
Coleshull had held the position of wardrober the indenture does 
not tell us, specifying merely that he accounted for the whole 
time in which he had been wardrober of the earl till the morrow 
of Michaelmas. But since the account was normally an annual 
one he had presumably been appointed since the previous Michael- 
mas and, as the surplus for which he accounts is a considerable 
one, we are perhaps justified in thinking that he had been in office 
for the greater part of the year. When and how he entered the 
Lancastrian service also seems to be unknown,? but as far back as 
November 1329 a Nicholas de Coleshull was Receiver of the earl 
of Lancaster at Tutbury,? so that in 1341, apparently, he was 
a senior official promoted to his high office from within the 
ranks of the Lancastrian administrative system after some years 
of faithful service. Whether he was a relative of Laurence 
Coleshull, the second of the two auditors, we cannot say, but 
Laurence, like Nicholas, seems to have had an established place 
in the earl’s service, since we find him in 1338 drawing the half- 
yearly instalment of an annuity of £3 6s. 8d. granted to him for 
life by the earl of Lancaster.t What place, if any, the other 
auditor, Robert Hungerford, had in the earl’s service is, again, 
uncertain as this seems to be the only reference to him in the re- 
cords of Earl Henry’s time : he may, however, have been Robert, 
brother of Walter Hungerford of Heytesbury (Wilts.), who was 
appointed a commissioner to inquire into the forfeited possessions 
of the Despensers after their attainder in 1328, and uncle of the 
Thomas Hungerford, who, later in the century, was a steward 
of lands to Duke John of Lancaster.5 

Finally, the indenture gives us a few sidelights on the per- 
sonality and family affairs of Earl Henry himself. The balance 
of over fifteen hundred pounds left in his wardrobe at the end of 
the year contrasts very strongly with the almost equally large 

1 Baldwin, ubi supra, pp. 184, 191. According to Mr. Denholm-Young (wbi supra, 
p. 131), the latter method was usual in the later thirteenth century. 

?T have not found any reference in the calendars of Close or Patent Rolls between 
1302 and 1340 to anyone of this name acting as a clerk in the royal service. In 
January 1343 a Nicholas de Coleshull exchanged the living of Broughton (Staffs.) for 
that of Gt. Stockton (Lines.); Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1343-45, p. 39. This may have been 
the same man as the wardrober. 

’ Duchy of Lancaster, Miscellanea 9/2, no. 7. 4 Ibid. 9/6, no. 12. 


5 Dict. Nat. Biog. s.n. Hungerford, Thomas, and Armitage-Smith, op. cit., p. 145, 
n. 2, 
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deficit of nearly thirteen hundred pounds left by Earl Thomas in 
the joint accounts of himself and his countess in 1313-14:! so 
that in financial matters Henry’s policy seems much more closely 
akin to the restraint and economy of Thomas’s father-in-law, 
Henry Lacy,? than to the reckless extravagance of Thomas him- 
self. It is interesting, also, to see that a great part of this 
surplus was used by Earl Henry in making loans (small or large) 
to various members of his family and his protégés. To his son 
and successor, Henry, earl of Derby (the future ‘good duke 
Henry ’), he lends £1129; to his daughter Matilda, the widow of 
William de Burgh, earl of Ulster £30; 4 to his son-in-law, John 
de Beaumont £33 13s. 0d.; 5 to John Popham £8;° and to the 
Keeper of the Hospital of Leicester 40s.? Why the earl of Derby 
should have needed so large a loan just at this time we cannot 
be sure, but in all probability it was occasioned by the expenses 
of the Hundred Years’ war. The earl had been prominent in 
Edward III’s recent campaigns in Thiérache and Flanders, and 
even if this had not involved him in personal expenditure he had, 
apparently, pledged his jewels to raise £1500 for the king’s service. 
He was, moreover, one of those left by the king in Flanders in 
November 1340 as security for the payment of his debts, and in 


1 Baldwin, ubi supra, p. 193. 

2 Ibid. p. 188. In 1305, for example, there was a balance of £2556 in the Pontefract 
treasury alone. 

3 Ibid. pp. 192-4. 

4G.E.C., Complete Peerage (orig. edn.), viii. 6. The date of the marriage is not 
given but the earl’s death occurred in 1333. Matilda (or Maud) was re-married in 
1344 to Sir Ralph de Ufford. 

5 John, Lord Beaumont, who had succeeded his father at the age of 22 in the 
previous year, had a double marriage connexion with the house of Lancaster. He 
himself had married (before June 1337) Eleanor, one of Earl Henry’s six daughters, 
and the earl’s son Henry, at about the same time, had married John’s sister, Isabel 
(Complete Peerage (new edn.), ii. 60 and 61; vii. 401, n. b, and 409). 

John’s father, Henry, first Lord Beaumont, had also been a political ally of Earl 
Henry. For, though at first a partisan of Edward II, he had quarrelled with him in 
1323, and in 1327 sided with the opposition, of which Earl Henry was a prominent 
member (ibid. ii. 59 and 60; vii. 398). 

Lord John died soon after the date of the indenture, in May 1342 (ibid. ii. 61). 

® The Pophams were a south-country family, the main line seated at Popham in 
Hants. and a cadet branch at Huntworth, Somerset. There was more than one member 
of each branch named John during the fourteenth century (one of whom, of the Hunt- 
worth branch, died in 48 Edward III), (W. Berry, County Genealogies : Hants. p. 181), 
but I have been unable to find any evidence connecting any of them with the earl of 
Lancaster. . 

7 There were at this time two hospitals in Leicester; a small hospital, dedicated 
to St. John, founded before 1235 (Dugdale, Monasticon, vii. 765), and the Hospital of 
the Annunciation, founded by Earl Henry himself in 1330 for fifty infirm old men with 
a master, chaplains, and clerks, the church of which was converted into the collegiate 
church of St. Mary the Greater by Duke Henry in 1356 (ibid. viii. 1397, and J. Nichols, 
Hist. of Leicestershire, 1. 11. 329-38). Presumably it was to the master of this hospital 
that Earl Henry made his loan. Nichols does not give the names of any of the 


masters before 1356 when the hospital was put under the control of the dean and canons 
of the collegiate church. 
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spite of the king’s efforts to secure his release, was still in detention 
as late as August 1341.1 It is quite probable, therefore, that his 
father’s loan was to ©i>ble him to regain his liberty, or at any 
rate to help him to meet the obligations he had incurred on the 
king’s behalf. 

In any case the contents of the indenture, as a whole, not 
only throw some light on the methods and personnel of Earl 
Henry’s administrative system, but fully confirm his reputation 
as a wisely-regulated and charitable nobleman.? 


N. B. Lewis. 


British Museum ADDITIONAL CHARTERS 4852 


Hec indentoura testatur quod Nicholaus de Coleshull Garderobarius 
domini Henrici Comitis Lancastrie coram Roberto de Hungerford Laurencio 
de Coleshull per dictum Comitem ad compotum dicti Nicholai et aliorum 
ministrorum audiendum assignatis conputauit de toto tempore quo fuit 
Garderobarius dicti Comitis vsque in crastinum sancti Michelis anno regis 
Edwardi tercii a conquestu quartodecimo. Receptaque, misis et expensis 
per tempus predictum conputatis, oneratis onerandis, allocatisque allo- 
candis, remanent in fine computationis ipsius Nicholai mille quingente 
sexaginta decem et nouem libre duodecim solidi nouem denarii obolus 
et quadrans. De quibus debet exonerari de mille centum viginti et nouem 
libris sex denariis mutuatis domino Henrico Comiti Derbei triginta libris 
mutuatis domine Matilde Comitisse Vitoniensis triginta tribus libris tres- 
decim solidis mutuatis domino Johanni de Beaumont octo libris mutuatis 
Jokanni de Popham et quadraginta solidis mutuatis Custodi Hospitali 
Leicestri per litteras domini de mandato et per scripta obligatoria predic- 
torum Henrici Matilde Johannis Johannis et Custodis de dicto mutuo pre- 
fato domino comiti facta et in custodia dicti Nicholai remanencia. Et re- 
manent de claro super dominum Nicholaum tricente sexaginta sexdecim 
libre duo solidi tres denarii obolus et quadrans vnde habet respondere et 
conputare in anno sequente. In cuius rei testimonium tam predicti 
Robertus et Laurencius quam predictus Nicholaus huic indenture sigilla 
sua alternatim apposuerunt. Datum apud Kenilworth vicesimo die 
mensis Decembre anno supradicto. 


1 Complete Peerage (new edn.), vii. 403-4. 
2 W. Hunt, in the Dict. Nat. Biog. (xxvi. 101), characterizes him as ‘ courteous and 
kind-hearted, of sound judgment, religious and apparently of high principle ’. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Athenian Tribute Lists. Vol. i. By Brngzamin Dean Meritt, 
H. T. Wape-Gery, Matcotm Francis McGrecor. (Published 
for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939.) 


Tue fruitful collaboration of Professor Meritt and Professor West on the 
Athenian tribute quota lists and allied problems was continued actively 
from 1923 until West’s sudden death in 1936. In a rapid succession of 
books and articles the study of the Athenian Empire was established on 
a new and sounder foundation. The publication of new texts for the 
quota lists in S.Z.G. 5 marked the first great stage forward ; the restora- 
tion of the assessment of 425/4 was a no less remarkable achievement. 
Though Meritt and West made the field peculiarly their own, their results 
attracted others towards the same problems. Professor Wade-Gery’s 
re-examination of the first two lists broke important new ground, and 
Nesselhauf’s survey of the whole field added important suggestions. 
The time had come to collect the material and take stock of the position. 
The result is this source-book of the Athenian tribute lists, dedicated 
to West, whose place in the partnership is taken by Professors Wade- 
Gery and McGregor. But while incorporating in a single volume what 
has hitherto been scattered in books and articles, not all of them equally 
accessible, this publication goes considerably further at every point of 
the study. Moreover, the scale of production follows the lines of The 
Athenian Assessment : photographs and facsimile drawings make it pos- 
sible to control readings and restorations. 

The first four chapters present a fully documented catalogue of the 
fragments of the quota lists, assessments, and relevant decrees. New 
texts follow; and then a commentary on the texts, with short biblio- 
graphies (arranged, rather inconveniently, in alphabetical rather than 
chronological order). Four new fragments from the American excava- 
tions in the Agora are fitted ingeniously into the first stele, and several 
changes made in the readings of S.L.G.5. Muy.océs ’OdAarés, [TAayavés 
lose their hypothetical existence, but the fleeting appearance of four new 
Carian entries in the first period throws interesting light on the extent of 
the empire in the late ’fifties. Considerably more restoration is offered 
in the new texts, and we may note the convincing suggestion A[ewv] as 
secretary of the hellenotamiai in 453/2—perhaps the author of the 
Phaselis decree and of the treaty with Hermione. Some of the new read- 
ings, however, should be treated with caution. It is legitimate to restore 
the quota when there is evidence within the same period, but dangerous 
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to restore from one period to another, as in list 3, v. 29 (Bufavrior) or 
3, iv. 13 and 4, v. 2 ("JeAvovor). Restorations based on parallel runs 
are sometimes almost certain, but the Caric blocs in lists 9 and 15 could 
not be pressed. In 1, iii. 16, where a quota of 900 dr. is preserved, 
[Kapedpés] is given as ‘the obvious restoration ’, but [Aéuvcor] is also 
possible. The reasons given for restoring [E¢éo]voc in 5, v. 29 and 
[Héolovor rather than [’Edé]ovox in 9, i. 2 may also seem of insufficient 
weight. Apart from the rediscovery of a lost fragment the second stele 
receives no additions and little change is required in the texts. But 
the restoration and dating of the later, separate, lists is carried further. 
List 25 (430/29), i. 59, for instance, is made, with some cogency, to throw 
light on the expedition of Melesandros. The discovery of a new fragment 
in the Agora fits S.E.G. v. 30 to 422/1. 

Little had to be added to the work already published on the two main 
assessment lists, but three small points may here be mentioned. The 
assessment (A. 10) that follows that of 425 is dated to 421: the possi- 
bility of 422 should not be ruled out. In the same document the Helles- 
pontine total needs discussion. The text suggests a reading of 290 + 
talents, though, on the analogy of A. 9, 190 + is perhaps more probable. 
It is assumed that there was no assessment in 414, but a change from 
dopos to eixdarn in the crisis of 413 does not make that conclusion 
necessary. The chief new interest in this section lies in the use of the 
fragments of Krateros, which are referred to the first and last assessment. 
Thus, for instance, Doros (which the authors would identify with the site 
below Mt. Carmel) would be added to the first period and Nymphae in 
the Euxine to the last. Full treatment is postponed; briefly stated 
the view is attractive. The documents added to these lists deal mainly 
with tribute problems. The two decrees of Kallias are perhaps not 
strictly relevant, but the new texts are welcome. D. 7 and D. 8, dealing 
with problems of collection, had already been fully discussed in Meritt’s 
Documents on Athenian Tribute, though D. 7 will need revision in the 
light of a new fragment found in the Agora. 

In the Register the record of every known member of the empire 
has been tabulated with fullness and enviable accuracy (a small slip is 
the date 442 implied for the colonization of Astakos, given correctly later). 
This section will be useful for reference: and even more useful will be 
the Gazetteer. Here an attempt is made to fix the site of all members, 
and in some cases useful historical notes are added. Of particular interest 
is the survey of the Erythraean peninsula, where the smaller dependencies 
are convincingly (with the possible exception of Elaiousia) sited, and 
Boutheia is suggested as the temporary head of the group during Erythrae’s 
defection in the late fifties. The plotting of the north shore of the Pro- 
pontis is also neatly done, and considerable advance made in the location 
of Carian sites. In three cases where the alternatives are clearly set out 
we would prefer to suspend judgement. In the Ionic panel the northern 
Astura is preferred to the southern, but the grouping of the entry in the 
lists rather favours the southern site. For Aecpatou the tribe in western 
Thrace should not be ruled out, and the comparatively high tribute of 
IIndacfs with their early disappearance makes the most inland of the 
three possibilities worth more consideration. °*EpdSvor, which appears 
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only once, is placed in the Thracian panel, but its position in the list makes 
a Hellespontine origin equally possible. If the Avowrior are placed 
inland from the east coast of the Thermaic gulf they are very isolated in 
the early periods. 

Smaller chapters give a roster of the known hellenotamiai and a dis- 
cussion of the special rubrics in the lists. Here the most important 
addition is the suggestion that éupopd represents interest on late payments. 
For 7oAes adtai dopov taédpyevar the explanation of Couch in A.J.A. 
xxxiii. 502 is accepted, but this must be doubtful if the class represents 
not only the results of apotaxis, but also the inclusion of peripheral cities, 
as is implied ; and the later form of the rubric in lists 25 and 26 suggests 
to the reviewer a change in the method of assessment. 

The final chapter, a collection of literary and epigraphic texts bearing 
on tribute problems, is the only unsatisfactory section of the book. The 
arrangement in alphabetical order of sources rather than by subject is 
inconvenient and the principle of selection is uncertain. Matters un- 
related strictly to tribute are dealt with, such as dpyovtes, émicKotrot, 
&c., but not exhaustively ; whereas important passages bearing on tribute 
are omitted. Passages which add nothing, such as T. 4 and T. 45, could 
be omitted: Aristophanes and Plutarch should be more fully explored. 
Only one building account is quoted (C.I.G. 17, 363. 15-17) and that by 
no means the best. C.I.G. 1°, 342.36 at least should be added for its 
bearing on the tribute total of 444/3. But even so this collection of 
evidence will provide, when sorted, a good foundation, and we shall look 
forward to a full discussion of the attractive new readings offered for the 
Strasburg papyrus. 

It remains to add what may have been obscured by trivial criticisms, 
that this is a work of fundamental importance, planned on a most generous 
scale and executed with rare success. The historian of the fifth century 
has had no richer offering in this generation, and he will await impatiently 
the second volume, of historical commentary. R. MEtc6s. 


A History of Carmarthenshire. Edited by Sir J. E. Luoyp. Vol. i, 1935 ; 
vol. ii, 1939. (Printed for the London Carmarthenshire Society by 
William Lewis, Cardiff.) 

Glamorgan County History. Vol. i (Natural History). Edited by W. M. 
TaTTERSALL. (Cardiff: William Lewis, 1936.) 


Ir is a coincidence that these histories of the two largest Welsh counties 
(Carmarthenshire in area, Glamorgan in population) should have been 
launched almost simultaneously. The Carmarthenshire volumes were 
sponsored by the London Carmarthenshire Society, and the Glamorgan 
volume by a representative local committee presided over by Principal 
J. F. Rees. When the first volume of the Carmarthenshire history was 
published in December 1935, the second and concluding volume was 
promised for the following June, but owing to unforeseen difficulties to 
which the editor alludes with patient brevity, it did not appear until the 
spring of 1939. The Glamorganshire volume is intended, as Mr. Rees 
explains in a general preface, to be the first of six, each with its own index, 
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which will carry the history of the county down to the present day ; but 
he adds a warning, which recent events have underlined, that ‘ progress 
in such an ambitious scheme must necessarily be slow’. Both histories 
are co-operative works; both are extensively illustrated ; and both are 
beautifully printed. 

It will be evident from what has been said that the Glamorgan history 
is designed on much more elaborate lines than that of Carmarthen. The 
Glamorgan scheme is in some ways rather reminiscent of the English 
Victoria County History : its scale is similar, and it follows its prototype 
by beginning with the natural history of the shire. The direct interest 
of this first volume of the work is inevitably more scientific than historical, 
but the book contains much that the historian will find interesting, and 
much that he cannot afford to neglect. Special mention may be made 
of two chapters, one on the geological history, and the other (illustrated 
by two soil-maps) on the soils of Glamorgan: the value of these sections 
for understanding the manorial and industrial history of the district is 
obvious, and these economic aspects are necessarily very much to the 
fore in Glamorgan history. The utility of the two soil-maps would have 
been much greater to the historian if they had been executed in colour 
on an Ordnance Survey base-map, for he could then have formed a more 
exact impression than he can from the maps as they stand of the relation 
of soil-distribution to village sites. Altogether, however, this first volume 
has set a very good standard for the more purely historical volumes that 
are to follow. 

The history of the county of Carmarthen can be satisfactorily treated 
in smaller compass than that of its eastern neighbour, and it was there- 
fore a sound practical instinct which prompted the editorial board to 
limit the work to two volumes, for they were thereby enabled to com- 
plete their scheme within a reasonably short time. ‘In smaller compass ’, 
of course, is a relative term : the two volumes are large quartos, amounting 
in all to 852 pages of text, together with a general index of 71 pages. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of the shire down to the 
so-called Act of Union of 1536. The editor himself has contributed two 
sections : one is a short but valuable discussion of the medieval topography 
of Carmarthenshire, amplifying in many details the corresponding section 
of the author’s classical chapter on medieval Welsh topography in the 
first volume of his History of Wales ; the other treats of the period 400- 
1282, and while it embodies the facts already made familiar by the History 
of Wales, it approaches them from a rather different point of view and 
presents them afresh with occasional clarification of detail. In com- 
parison with the years 400-1282, the period 1282-1536 is in many ways 
terra incognita. The character of the surviving evidence dictated that 
this period must be explored mainly on administrative lines. Mr. D. L. 
Evans has performed this task—a difficult task because of the exasperating 
limitations of the evidence—with unobtrusive efficiency: only those 
who have had some experience of handling the material (largely un- 
published) which he has used will realize the amount of work that often 
lies behind some of his laconic footnotes. His conclusions show very 
clearly that the clauses of the Statute of Wales of 1284 dealing with the 
organization of the Welsh shires, however true they may be of the shires 
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of North Wales, are a very unsafe guide to the realities of administration 
in Carmarthenshire. The chapter on prehistoric and Roman times is 
the joint work of a number of distinguished specialists, and the volume 
ends with a most readable chapter by Mr. A. J. Richard on ‘ Castles, 
Boroughs, and Religious Houses ’. 

The second volume opens with an excellent chapter by Mr. Glyn 
Roberts on the parliamentary history of Carmarthen county and borough 
from 1536 to 1900, and thereupon we turn from the political to the 
religious, social, and economic history, to which, very rightly, the greater 
part of this bulky volume is devoted : while Mr. Roberts’s political chapter 
occupies 87 pages, the two chapters on religious history claim 178, and 
the chapter on social and economic history take 142. This last contains 
a great deal of information, especially about the industrial developments 
in the shire, and much labour has evidently been devoted to it by the 
various contributors: it will remain a most useful mine of information, 
but it would probably have gained artistically if it had been abbreviated 
in parts. The present reviewer must also confess that he found Canon 
D. A. Jones’s chapter on ‘ The Church in the County’ somewhat dis- 
appointing: a substantial part of it is devoted to biographical notes on 
the bishops and other distinguished clerics, and though these notes are 
doubtless of considerable local interest, they tell more of churchmen than 
of the Church. The history of Nonconformity and Methodism in the 
shire was entrusted to Dr. T. Richards and Dr. R. T. Jenkins, and they 
had in one important respect a better opportunity than Canon Jones: 
their subject was a growing, expanding, and variegated movement, whereas 
the essence of the Church was that it was already ‘ established’, and 
therefore more uniform and quiet. Dr. Richards takes the story to 1715, 
and Dr. Jenkins carries it on from that date. The greater bulk of avail- 
able evidence enables Dr. Jenkins to give more detail than Dr. Richards, 
but if it be true that ‘ what men have done and said, above all what they 
have thought—that is history’, then this chapter as a whole is perhaps 
the most significant in the volume, for it is here that we seem to come 
face to face with the things which, during three whole centuries, have 
moved the minds and hearts of a very large part of the community of 
the men of Carmarthen. Their keen theological prepossessions may not 
necessarily attract us, and their doctrinal divergences may seem to many 
to be mere ‘ trifles and mockery’: but that was how these men were: 
and the aim of history is ‘ to show what actually occurred ’. 

A concluding remark is called for by both the Glamorgan and the 
Carmarthen volumes. All are equipped with a number of good maps, 
and they have followed the excellent plan of taking the }-inch Ordnance 
Survey map, printed in faint ink, as the base for all their main maps. It 
would have been a great convenience to readers, especially of bulky 
volumes like these, if the maps had been properly inserted in the volumes, 
so that they would open conveniently for reference. It is already an 
established convention that a map inset at the beginning of a volume 
is mounted by the right edge, but at the end of a volume by the left edge. 
This convention is necessary because otherwise the maps when opened 
would face the wrong way. But the same rule of convenience ought to 
apply to maps inset in the body of a book: they should be placed either 
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at the beginning or at the end of the section which they illustrate ; if 
at the beginning they should be mounted by the right edge, and if at the 
end by the left edge. Some of the Carmarthenshire maps and all the 
Glamorgan maps have neglected this point, with the result that those 
who choose to read history with an open map always before them—in 
other words, the really attentive readers—are put to needless inconvenience. 


J. G. Epwarps. 


The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204. By Josnua Starr, Ph.D. 
(Athens: Verlag der ‘ Byz.-neugriech. Jahrbiicher,’ 1939.) 


In his foreword the author explains why he chooses to deal with the 
period of the Arab conquest rather than with that from Constantine 
to Heraclius ; his choice is due to the fact that, in his opinion, the history 
of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire from the fourth to the seventh century 
has received considerable attention, whereas the subsequent period has 
remained relatively neglected. For the period which he chooses Dr. 
Starr has collected about 196 texts, arranged in chronological order. His 
book is accordingly divided into two parts, the first which he calls ‘ dis- 
cussion” and the second—by far the greater part—which he calls 
‘documentation’. The author hopes ‘that the reader who may find 
himself inconvenienced by the separation between the discussion and 
the documentation will nevertheless have occasion to rejoice in the ad- 
vantages which accrue from this arrangement in the present instance’. 
I was an attentive reader of the book and felt nothing but annoyance at 
this arrangement, having had to search hard for the documentation. 

Apart from this inconvenience and from some misprints which are 
not the fault of Dr. Starr, the book is highly meritorious both in its success 
in finding sources and in its scholarly investigation. Many subjects are 
illuminated: the disputations forced upon the Jews by the Church ; 
ransom of Jewish captives and slaves by relatives and communities 
(p. 32, cf. 43); the route of merchants across the Mediterranean (p. 33) ; 
the interesting fact of the existence of a Greek Mishnaic glossary of which 
one page has been preserved (p. 50); and the observation that, whereas 
the glosses of the Rabbinite writers reveal contact only with the colloquial 
language, the Karaite scholars show, in varying degree, acquaintance 
with the philosophical terminology (p. 244). Every text alluded to is 
illuminated with many scholarly notes and references, and great respect 
is due to such an achievement in the literature of so many periods and 
languages. Rabbinic literature, both in Hebrew and Arabic, is not over- 
looked ; it receives ample and even preponderating treatment. Perhaps 
it is quoted too copiously, as when almost the entire contents of the 
Chronicle of Ahima‘as are reproduced, or when no less than sixteen tomb- 
stones are adduced as ‘ texts’ although they were found in south Italy 
and not in Byzantium proper, and no fact of historical importance can 
be derived from them. The one from the year 832 given in the frontis- 
piece should be excepted from this criticism, as it is a monument of high 
cultural importance. 

On some points there is room for some doubt and criticism. Dealing 
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with the enforced baptism of the Jews by Leo the Isaurian the author 
writes (p. 2): ‘ Ordinarily one would assume that the edict remained in 
force at least until the close of the Emperor’s reign. It so happens, how- 
ever, that there is a clause in the Ecloga, a product of this administration, 
which provides capital punishment for Montanists and “ Manichees ” 
(Paulicians), whereas nothing is said in the code with regard to the Jews.’ 
Dr. Starr himself does not overlook the inherent weakness of an argu- 
mentum e silentio ; but it seems to him a reasonable hypothesis that at 
the date of the Ecloga (726 or 740 at the latest) the enforced baptism of 
the Jews came to an end. This reasoning seems to me quite unjustified. 
The enforced baptism was an illegal and tyrannical act on the part of the 
emperor, and was not inserted in the Ecloga code, apart from the considera- 
tion that a ‘code’ is rarely the work of a ruler himself. Moreover, the 
Jews, despite their forced baptism, could not be regarded as mere heretics 
deserving capital punishment in the same way as the Montanists and 
Manicheans. In all Byzantine legislation the Jews are treated as a separate 
unit. They were no sectarians according to the Byzantine view. On 
the next page (p. 3) Dr. Starr himself speaks of the efforts of Basil I ‘ to 
make his realm thoroughly orthodox’. To make the realm orthodox was 
an effort more appropriate to the functions of a Byzantine ruler than the 
conversion of the Jews. As a result of this policy, treatment of the Jews 
was much less drastic. It is regrettable that Dr. Starr does not observe 
this distinction. Dealing with the reign of Constantine VII he justly 
points out that the desire of this emperor to see the Jews converted is 
‘clearly of a different order than the attempts to convert the heretics ’ 
(p. 8), only to contradict himself on the same page in speaking of anti- 
Jewish tendencies together with the treatment of ‘ other dissident groups, 
such as the Paulicians’. Again, the author is right when he observes 
that while the status of the Jews had certain unfavourable aspects, it 
was in general superior to the lot of the heretical sects (p. 24). His descrip- 
tion of the opposition of the ecclesiastical party to the process of mass- 
conversion is very remarkable and can be supported by analogous episodes 
in western countries, excellently treated in the recent work of Dr. Parkes, 
The Jew in the Mediaeval Community. SaMvuEL Krauss. 


The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of Cluny. By Joan Evans. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


THIs important contribution to architectural history is the fruit of a per- 
sonal survey of Cluniac churches conducted by Dr. Joan Evans during 
a period of several years with the thoroughness of method and in the 
scientific spirit with which her researches in the history of art have made 
us familiar. The work is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with the abbey and priory churches of the order, analysing the varieties 
of ground-plan and the internal and external features of structural interest. 
The second part is an account of the various parts of the monastic buildings, 
which is necessarily brief, owing to the general transformation of French 
monasteries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics which, as at 
Cluny itself, removed most of the traces of Romanesque cloisters spared 
by medieval reconstruction. In the churches, however, there is plenty 
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of field for investigation. Although what survives of the great church at 
Cluny is but a fragment, it is a stupendous fragment from which it needs 
no exceptional imagination to call up the vision of the vast building in its 
complete state. Such outstanding examples of Romanesque architecture 
as the churches of Vézelay and La Charité-sur-Loire, or Paray-le-Monial 
with its repetition of the chevet of Cluny on a more modest scale, belong 
to the large group of buildings included in the survey. Hardly less remark- 
able are such churches as St. Eutrope at Saintes with its magnificent crypt, 
or St. Leu-d’Esserent in its commanding position above the right bank of 
the Oise, while the copious collection of illustrations which occupies a con- 
siderable portion of the volume reveals a wealth of material in churches 
great and small. 

The missionary activity of which for so long a period Cluny had been 
the source brought it into connexion with many famous Benedictine 
houses, reforming them without absorbing them into its system. The age 
of Odo, Mayeul, and Odilo was succeeded by the long rule of Hugh and the 
development of an intensive cultivation of the art of worship. Just as 
the early energy of Cluny had been employed in the general quickening of 
monastic life by the restoration of discipline, so in its second period of 
liturgical and artistic achievement its influence was felt outside its im- 
mediate borders. The consecration of Hugh’s church in 1095 marks an 
epoch: not merely its size, but the precociously refined quality of its 
architectural detail made it the most famous building of its day. To speak, 
however, of a special Cluniac style is perhaps to go too far. What Cluny 
did was to take into its hand the Romanesque of its day, giving it an 
added richness and splendour and provoking it to further effort by providing 
it with conspicuous models. The provincial maps at the end of this book 
illustrate the distribution of Cluniac houses in France and Germany, and 
it is impossible not to remark, especially where such houses were thickest 
on the ground, as in the province of Poitou and Saintonge, how local 
architecture was affected by Cluniac practice, by the Cluniac power of 
assimilating existing forms and imparting to them fresh vigour. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the order in the natural course 
of things depended for its architectural resources upon lay artists who 
carried out in detail such suggestions as their employers might furnish. 
Its contribution to architecture therefore is the encouragement and stimulus 
which it afforded to the work of such artists. In one direction especially 
is this seen. So far as the great structural principle which produced Gothic 
architecture out of Romanesque is concerned, Cluniac churches were not 
in the van of progress, and in the district in which the ribbed vault first 
made its appearance in France they were by no means plentiful. It was 
rather in the encouragement given to decorative features that Cluniac 
influence can be discerned. We believe that Miss Evans is reserving this 
subject for special treatment in the future, but the supreme gift of Cluny 
to art, under the qualifying conditions just mentioned, was the develop- 
ment given under its auspices to sculpture. While the treatment of this 
side of the subject in the present volume is incidental, the illustrations 
inevitably reveal its importance. 

With infinite pains Miss Evans has compiled a list of priories in the six 
French provinces of the order, in the province of Germany (including 
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Lorraine and Franche-Comté), and in those of Lombardy, Spain, England, 
and Scotland. The list recently printed by M. Guy de Valous in his Le 
monachisme clunisien appeared in time for comparison with hers, and it 
seems to us that her work is as free from error as any catalogue of the 
kind can be, especially when the obscurity and merely nominal character 
of many of these foundations is considered. Unlike many of her country- 
men, Miss Evans is impeccably careful with her French place-names and 
easily survives the test of that familiar confusion which misled even Prosper 
Mérimée into writing of ‘ Chélons-sur-Saéne’. As an appendix she prints 
the catalogue given by Marrier in Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, adding identi- 
fications. As regards the long list of parish churches dependent upon 
Cluny and its priories, corrupt forms of names and the similarity of one 
name to another make identification difficult. Thus, in the first four pages 
of the list, the unidentified church ‘ de Bosco ’, belonging to Paray-le-Monial, 
is Le Bois-Ste-Marie (Saéne-et-Loire), which gave its name to an archi- 
prétré in the diocese of Autun, ‘ Cota’ is Cote, and ‘ Aula’ is La Salle, both 
in the same department. The church ‘ de Mediolatio ’ or ‘ de Medrolatio ’ 
is identified with Meulin, which belonged, not to Paray but to Mazilles, and 
is the ‘ ecclesia de Miolano’ mentioned among the dependencies of that 
priory and wrongly identified here with Mioland (Rhéne). Another church, 
“de Lurciaco’ or ‘ Larciaco’ in the list of churches possessed by Paray 
is referred with a query to Lurcy (Ain), which is claimed also by the church 
“de Lurceaco extra Sagonam’ in the diocese of Lyon, a dependency of 
Limans. The second claim is right, and the first of the competing churches 
appears to be Lurcy-Lévy (Allier). The difficulty of work of this kind is 
obvious and the number of churches left unidentified is large. 

In the list of English churches we do not understand the identification 
of ‘Burneham’ with Eastbourne, Yorks (sic). ‘ Duninton’ is not 
Dunnington, Yorks, but Dinnington in the same county. Heathfield, 
Yorks, given as the modern form for ‘ Hethfeld’, should be Hatfield. 
* Mecinges ’, not identified, is Meeching, i.e. Newhaven, Sussex. ‘ Mertona’ 
seems to be an error for ‘ Meltona ’, i.e. Melton Mowbray, one of the most 
important parish churches appropriated to Lewes. ‘ Ristona’ is possibly 
Royston, Yorks, a church belonging to Monk Bretton, of which, however, 
the usual form is ‘ Roreston’. ‘Clouesword’ and ‘Gerlingstun’ or 
‘ Gerlintune ’, among the dependencies of Montacute, are Closworth and 
Yarlington, both in Somerset. ‘ Lerky ’ is Elerky (St. Veryan) in Cornwall, 
and ‘ Modiforde ’ is not Muddiford, Devon, but Mudford, Somerset. While 
the handling of this part of Marrier’s catalogue needs considerable revision, 
these lists are merely ancillary to Miss Evans’s main subject, and only 
praise is due to the patience with which she has gathered and sifted her 
material, and the judgement with which she has arrived at and presented 
her conclusions. ’ A. Hamitton THompson. 


Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily. By Lynn Townsenp Wuire, JR. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1938.) 


In this study of Latin Monasticism Professor Lynn White has made an 
important contribution to our knowledge of Norman Sicily. As he points 
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out, the history as a whole of the Latin monasteries in the island, unlike 
that of the bishoprics, has been a ‘ strangely uncultivated’ field during 
the last two centuries, although the available material has increased 
through the publication of documents, almost the only source of in- 
formation besides the lives of saints. Moreover, the re-organization of 
ecclesiastical archives, with the kindly welcome given to students, has 
made their hitherto unprinted treasures easily accessible. Mr. White 
fully acknowledges his debt to scholars before him, and yet he may 
claim to have carried out a fresh investigation, which will be indis- 
pensable for the study of Latin monasticism in Sicily. Nevertheless, 
the work would have gained greatly by a parallel discussion for the 
closely related Calabria. The book begins with seventy pages of in- 
troduction in the form of nine short essays: on the literature; on the 
burning question of the fluctuating degrees of Latinization and Byzan- 
tinization from the sixth to the eleventh centuries; and on the more 
general aspects of the policy of the rulers of Sicily to Greek as well as 
Latin monasticism ; he concludes with a discussion of the legal, econ- 
omic, and cultural position of the Latin houses. The second and longest 
part of the book consists of detailed studies of all the monasteries 
arranged under the headings of Benedictines, Cistercians, Augustinian 
Canons, and the Sicilian connexions of Palestinian monasteries and 
the Military Orders. The third section is an appendix of forty-nine 
documents, which are described as ‘inedited’. This is not altogether 
accurate, for at least seven have been previously published, five of them 
in works mentioned by the author. No. i is printed in great part, but 
without the specific donation, in Pirri’s Sicilia Sacra I, Chron. Reg. 
p- Xiii ; no. vii in Professor C. A. Garufi’s ‘ Il pit: antico diploma purpureo 
con scrittura greca ad oro’, Arch. Stor. Sic. N.S. 47-8, no. ii; nos. xxvii 
and xxxii in Garufi, ‘ Per la storia dei secoli xi e xii’, Arch per la Sic. Or. x, 
App. ii and iii; nos. xxxvili and xxxix in Garufi, Monete e conii, pp. 
150, 153, and the last also in Spata, Pergamene Greche, pp. 452, 454; and 
no. Xvili is in my Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua, App. 
no. i, p. 453. It is also to be regretted that there are no references to 
citations of the documents and to parallel records. The transcription 
appears to be generally sound, with some exceptions, as for example 
no. xiv, where a considerable number of errors have been made in tran- 
scribing the somewhat rubbed manuscript; inter alia, 1. 11, iterermus 
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# for converteremus ; 20, Leonem rudeum for iudeum ; 25, Metiti for Meliti ; 
d 29, finbriatico for Umbriatico ; 32 and 35, Niccolawm for Nicephorum ; 
b 38, heredibus for hereditatibus ; 43, quis for qua; in no. xlv, of which I 
: have a photostat by the kindness of Professor Garufi, Anfusus should read 
[ Amfussus, and the signature 6 évyevis (2) edyevios is 6 duupas edyevios. 
a It seems an inadvertence to describe no. xxvi, a normal royal document 


given under the chancellor’s hand, as a confirmation by ‘ Chancellor 
Stephan of Perche in the name of William II and Queen Margaret ’. 

The introductory essays raise more interesting questions than can be 
discussed in this review. Particularly noteworthy is Mr. White’s original 
thesis, supported by the evidence of inscriptions, that in the time of 
Gregory the Great ‘ the foundations of Sicily, at least in the east and south, 
were Greek; only the superstructure was Latin’. This combats the 
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traditional opinion based on the pope’s letters; but these, the author 
urges, are misleading because they refer only to the Latin minority con- 
sisting of the official and wealthy classes and the monks, chiefly Bene- 
dictine, whose number and importance were nevertheless growing rapidly. 
The persistence of the Hellenic element aided the complete Byzantinization, 
which, with Dr. A. J. Butler, he places in the early seventh century, when 
the Persian invasion stimulated antagonism between Monophysites and 
Melkites in Egypt and Syria, and led to an influx of Greek-speaking 
immigrants into north Africa, Italy, and Sicily. Greek monasteries ousted 
the Latin in the island and survived the Islamic conquest; in spite of 
much migration to Calabria they still persisted when the Normans arrived. 
The author emphasizes the support of ‘ Basilian ’ houses by the new rulers ; 
sixty-eight Greek monasteries were restored or founded chiefly in the 
earlier half of the Norman period, as against some fifty Latin houses. 
This balance was due to the early need to secure the support of the large 
Greek population against Saracen resistance, and it may be added, 
against the turbulent Norman baronage too. The later increase propor- 
tionately of Latin houses matched the growth of a Latin population. 
After all monastic foundations presumed an appropriate supply of monks. 

The discussion of the Norman attitude both to Greek and Latin 
monasticism would be more satisfactory had it not been considered apart 
from the general ecclesiastical situation, especially in the earlier period, 
when it differed profoundly from the later; it is not good to support a 
view of Roger I’s relations with Rome by a reference to Roger II and 
Nilus Doxapatrius. While it is true that political tension between Rome 
and Norman Sicily was often severe, it cannot be described as ‘ very 
nearly chronic ’, and the saving clause ‘ despite the occasional co-operation 
between Urban and Roger I’ does not go nearly far enough. The Great 
Count’s rule in both ecclesiastical and political spheres was rather a period 
of close alliances with but rare misunderstandings, when Roger I worked 
together with Gregory VII and Urban II to oust the infidel and to establish 
the spiritual supremacy of Rome both in Calabria and Sicily. The many 
references in Roger’s privileges to his own services in the Christian cause 
must be taken at their face value ; his conquests and the support which 
only he could give to the Roman claims, rather than any example of 
Caesaropapism or fear of Constantinople, enabled him to demand and 
the pope to grant the ‘legatine’ privilege. And it may be noted here 
that Mr. White seems to exaggerate the significance of the concession at 
this time, whatever it may have meant under the manipulation of Roger II 
and William I. With the Norman conquest, so far as Sicily and Calabria 
were concerned, the schism between east and west was extinguished, and 
the monasteries and parish churches of the Greek rite were subjected to 
papal jurisdiction. They maintained, indeed, their distinctive rite and 
customs, but the episcopal sees were filled by Latins. Consequently 
the Count’s encouragement of Greek monasteries should be considered 
in close connexion with the establishment of Latin bishoprics which ac- 
companied it step by step, and also with the equally important and related 
efforts for a wider reunion between Rome and Constantinople. It is 
surely no accident that Urban and Roger reached an understanding at 
Troina in 1088 when the pope had just begun his negotiations for healing 
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the schism. Mr. White suggests that already four years before this under- 
standing Roger had on his own authority been exempting Greek houses 
from episcopal control. He bases his view on a reported privilege of 
1084 which does not mention papal permission. This evidence is incon- 
clusive because many of Roger’s exemptions after 1088 equally fail to 
record it, while others of the same period mention it carefully. It is 
far more likely that from the fall of Palermo in 1072 there had been close 
co-operation; Dr. H.-W. Klewitz has noted Alexander II’s recognition 
of the Greek archbishop of the city, a recognition which must have had 
its counterpart in the archbishop’s submission to Rome ; and the chronology 
of the foundation of sees and monasteries is most instructive throughout 
the Norman period. 

Mr. White discusses at length the question of the particular Latin 
orders which were in favour. It was natural that Count Roger should 
have looked to Sant’ Eufemia, the first Calabrian colony of the Norman 
Saint-Evroul, to supply monks for Mileto in Calabria, for Lipari and 
for Sant’ Agata at Catania. Moreover, it is important that these houses 
adopted the customs of Cluny, although they never belonged to its con- 
gregation. It was because the Cluniac rule was already widely diffused 
through these independent foundations, and not, I believe, from the 
political reasons urged by Mr. White, that Roger II failed to endow a 
monastery under the direct rule of the great Burgundian abbey. And 
it is worth noting further that when no motive of policy could possibly 
enter into the question, William II in founding Monreale had recourse 
to the Holy Trinity at Cava, which followed Cluniac customs, rather than 
to Cluny itself. Moreover, the author’s contention is very debatable 
that a great establishment of monks from Cluny or Citeaux would have 
made Roger II more famous than he already was on other grounds. The 
Augustinian Canons, whom he called from Bagnara to Cefali, were at 
the height of their reputation during the twelfth century ; and the choice 
for his other great Latin foundation of San Giovanni degli Eremiti of 
the reformed Benedictines of Montevergine, was surely not made because 
they were the most innocuous politically, but because of the efficacy of 
the prayers of so ascetic a community and the asset of their founder’s 
fame in the king’s new mainland dominions. The exclusion of Monte 
Cassino, on the other hand, was no doubt largely due to politics, but it 
may be questioned whether the trouble arose from the possible imperial 
sympathies of the great abbey, so much as from its position in the prin- 
cipality of Capua, which was only slowly brought to acknowledge the 
king. The conquest of the mainland was not over by 1130, as Mr. White 
repeatedly states, and Monte Cassino itself did not make its final submission 
until 1140, nor receive the king’s renewed confirmation of its possessions 
before 1147, when he had already given his patronage to the Augustinians 
and the reformed Benedictines. Besides this, the endowments of Monte 
Cassino had well-nigh reached saturation point. But it should be noted 
that most of the Benedictine nunneries of Sicily, although independent, 
had yet, unlike the men’s houses, adopted Cassinese customs. Incidentally, 
the reference (p. 160) to the ‘ girls’ school’ of S. Maria dei Latini is a bit 
misleading, because it was clearly a school maintained only for the girls 
who were to become nuns. 
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In the last section of the introduction the discussion of the conditions 
regarding endowments in land and the Norman mortmain legislation is 
unfortunately vitiated by the implied view that hereditaria or patri- 
monialia (allods) did not owe services to the king (although on different 
terms from fiefs), and by the explicit statement that feudal holdings 
could be and were converted into ecclesiastical allods. Mr. White fails 
to appreciate the fact that a fief entered a special category when it was 
freed from all secular obligations and was held, in English phraseology, in 
frank almoin. It did not thereby become an ‘allod ’, which had its own 
duty of service unless it likewise were freed from all secular burdens. 
The prohibition of King Roger against receiving landed property refers 
both to ‘ fiefs and possessions which are bound to any service ’, but like 
all Norman prohibitive legislation it could be circumvented by royal 
licence. An interesting assessment of the nature and value of the com- 
mercial exemptions enjoyed by monasteries follows, but a fuller discussion 
of the privilege of affidatio or congregatio in order to attract settlers would 
have been welcome. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with the detailed history of individual 
monasteries. This represents an enormous amount of work and is based 
on what is probably the whole surviving material. The value and authen- 
ticity of the charters are subjected to full analysis; the stages in the 
establishment and endowment of each house are traced; the nature of 
its privileges and its position in the legal and economic systems are dis- 
cussed ; the rule and the personnel of founders and monks are carefully 
investigated. It is impossible to do justice here to all this wealth of detail 
or to go beyond a reference to two excursus, one on the debated question 
of the first Cistercian abbey in the kingdom, the other on St. Mary de 
Ligno. Both contain interesting suggestions, but they need re-considera- 
tion in the light of the documents published in G. Marchese’s La Badia 
di Sambucina (Lecce, 1932), and of H.-W. Klewitz’s study, ‘ Die Anfange 
des Cistercienserordens im normannisch-sizilischen Ké6nigreich’ (Stud. 
u. Mitt. z. Gesch. des Benediktinerordens, 52, 1937). One small point must 
be mentioned: the question of the use of Italian or English names in 
the dedications of churches is a difficult one, but against Mr. White’s 
English forms, a preference for the Italian may be justified, partly because 
many of the churches are known to-day by these familiar names, and 
* partly because their use avoids such un-English forms as ‘St. Angel’s’ 
and ‘the Holy Spirit’s’. In any case ‘ Holy Trinity, Refesio’ would 
be more customary than ‘the Holy Trinity’s of Refesio’. But this is 
not very important. The almost inexhaustible mine of information in 
the book is made easy to use by full indexes and by nineteen pages of 
printed works cited. There are very few slips and the proof-reading seems 
admirably done. : EvELYN JAMISON. 


Les Débuts de la Sculpture romane espagnole. By GrorcEs GAILLARD. 
Premiers Essais de Sculpture monumentale en Catalogue. By GEoRGES 
GAILLARD. (Paris: Paul Hartmann, 1938.) 


SpanisH Romanesque sculpture has been the subject of numerous essays 
and some larger works and has given rise to more than one controversy. 
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The subject was perhaps first introduced to general readers by Emil 
Berteaux in his admirable article in Michel’s Histoire del’art. Its problems 
and complexity were dealt with in greater detail in Kingsley Porter’s 
work on Spanish Romanesque sculpture and this indefatigable writer 
expressed a number of opinions which were strongly combated by M. Paul 
Deschamps and other French authorities. The field has also been entered 
by Spanish authors such as 8. Gomez Moreno, whose opinions, it may 
be held, were not untinged by national prejudice. There were few signs 
of ultimate agreement until the appearance of M. Gaillard’s book, which 
is the work of a Frenchman without a ‘ préoccupation patriotique ’ and 
who brings to his task an admirable judgement and an intimate knowledge 
of the buildings with which he deals. 

The first of the present works treats of the beginnings only of Spanish 
Romanesque sculpture, as exemplified by the works at Léon, Jaca, and 
Compostela, and it is greatly to be hoped that M. Gaillard will continue 
his survey to include the splendid and long-disputed sculptures at Silos. 
The author has found that the study of the sculptures of three places are 
amply sufficient to fill a substantial volume, and those who read his pages 
and study his admirable photographs will agree that the matter is well 
worthy of this extended treatment. So reasonable is his attitude and so 
well documented are his opinions that we feel that his conclusions will 
command general agreement. Spanish culture in the eleventh century 
was just emerging from a long isolation from the general art-history of 
western Europe, and the introduction of Romanesque into northern Spain 
was undoubtedly due to the French prelates, pilgrims, and crusaders who 
entered the country in large numbers at that period. The academic 
French view has been, very largely, that the resultant art was an offshoot 
of that of south-western France, to which the Spaniards themselves made 
little contribution. M. Gaillard is not of this opinion ; in his judgement 
the early Romanesque art of Spain had many highly individual traits and 
while borrowing much from the French developed much that was purely 
national. 

It will be a surprise to many people to encounter for the first time 
some of the sculptures at Jaca and Compostela. The remarkable nudes 
at the former place are the work of an individualist of no mean power, 
and the woman with a skull on the south doorway at Compostela is a 
tour de force which is highly surprising in its age. One is tempted to see 
in this work perhaps the earliest expression of that uncompromising 
realism which runs through most of later Spanish art. The chronology 
of the building of Santiago Cathedral is here, we think, finally elucidated, 
and the detailed confrontation of the sculptures with the text of the 
Pilgrims’ Guide is of the highest interest. 

This is a book which can be thoroughly recommended both to the 
student and the general reader, and its form and presentation are in every 
way worthy of the subject. 

The second and much smaller thesis of the same author on the be- 
ginnings of sculpture in Catalonia will not make so wide an appeal. It 
is, however, a valuable contribution to artistic evolution, and the author’s 
theories of the strong Omeyad influence on early Catalan carving are of 
much interest. The combined study of this early sculptural school, 
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north and south of the Pyrenees, has produced a much clearer and more 
reasonable survey than has previously been presented, and the well-known 
works at S. Genis des Fontaines and 8. André de Soréde begin to fall into 
their proper perspective. 

We are reintroduced in chapter ii to that extremely interesting series 
of lobed altar-slabs produced by the marble-workers of the Hérault and 
first collected and commented on by M. Paul Deschamps. M. Gaillard 
shows that this series is quite free from the influence of Cordova, but 
demonstrates that side by side with it there was a Pyreneean school of 
marble-workers which was so influenced. 

Many of M. Gaillard’s illustrations are new to us and others are but 
little known. All are admirably reproduced, and here again the book can 
be thoroughly recommended to all students of the period. 

A. W. CLapHam. 


Diplomatarium Danicum. 2 Raekke. 1 Bind. 1250-65. Udgivet af 
Franz Biatr og Gustav HERMANSEN under medvirkning af C. A. 
CHRISTENSEN. (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1938.) 


Tis volume appears to be the first instalment of a comprehensive col- 
lection of documents relating to Danish history, whether preserved in 
Denmark or abroad, published by the Danish ‘ Sprog- og Litteraturselskab ’ 
with the financial support of the Carlsberg Foundation. The scale on 
which this work is planned (since this volume of 407 quarto pages covers 
only fifteen years), and the handsome appearance of the first instalment, 
are calculated to make English scholars wish that there were the same 
link in this country as in Denmark between the slaking of bodily and that 
of intellectual thirst. Only two series are as yet announced, the first, 
under the direction of Professor Weibull, extending to the usurpation of 
Abel in 1250; the second, begun by Professor Arup and continued by 
Professor Blatt, closing with the accession of Waldemar III in 1340. 

Denmark was already better off than England before this new work 
was begun; the consequence, no doubt, of the comparative smallness of 
its archives. It possessed the Regesta Diplomatica Historiae Danicae, 
begun in 1847, containing a catalogue or calendar of all printed documents, 
native or foreign, relating to Danish history up to a.p. 1660, and the 
Repertorium Diplomaticum Regni Danici Mediaevalis (1085-1450), begun 
in 1894 and including all hitherto unprinted documents in the Danish 
archives. 

It is now proposed to include all writs or diplomata relating to Denmark, 
Schleswig, and Scania, and also those relating to Riigen and Estonia and 
other dependencies so far as they are concerned with Denmark, but not 
those relating to Greenland or the Faroes. Dated notices of documents 
in registers or chronicles, and laws expressed in diplomatic form are in- 
cluded, but papal bulls generally addressed are only noticed when a Danish 
addressee is specified. All writs issued by or addressed to Danish persons 
or corporations are given in full, but excerpts only of foreign documents 
in which Danes are incidentally mentioned. Documents are printed in 
chronological order, those which cannot be dated within narrow limits 
being left to the end, and the others placed under the earliest possible 
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date (e.g. that of the first vidimation). Each document is preceded by 
a brief abstract in Danish except in the cases where the only evidence of 
its existence is an entry in Danish in a register. Original documents are 
fully described with references to facsimiles! and illustrations of seals 
when known. Copies are approximately dated and particulars of trans- 
mission of text carefully given. Modern transcripts are only mentioned 
when they affect the history of the text. Documents, whether original 
or copied, if in diplomatic form are printed in Roman: extracts from 
registers, or other descriptions, of documents, in Italic. Capitals are limited 
to proper names and the beginnings of sentences. The original punctu- 
ation is retained, but all stops except the period (.) and the stroke (/) 
are represented by a full stop with a stroke through it. A special mark 
is used to indicate the beginning of a new sentence. Corrections, if 
certain, are indicated by conical brackets, and unintelligible passages 
are obelized. Omissions and repetitions are indicated by an asterisk, 
and passages illegible owing to decay or erasure are supplied in brackets 
({]) or the length of the defect indicated. Critical notes are in brevier 
and references to quotations in bourgeois type. 

It will be seen that everything possible has been done to secure a 
correct and intelligible text. The period covered by this volume includes 
the earlier part of the stormy career of Archbishop Jacob Erlandson and 
the placing of Denmark under an interdict ; the capture and imprisonment 
of Eric V and his mother Queen Margaret ; and the foundation of various 
religious houses. One of these, the convent of Poor Clares at Roskilde, 
is the source of the finest collection of original documents for the period. 
There are very few allusions to England. Nicholas and Walter Adrian 
of London are mentioned as claiming against Liibeck for compensation 
for piracy at Copenhagen, but the reference to the case in the printed 
Close Rolls, 1247-51 (p. 289), has escaped the editors. The reference by 
Henry III, when opposing the election of Hugh de Balsham to the see of 
Ely, to the pre-Conquest inroads of the Danes (no. 195) was hardly worth 
insertion. And the extract from the letter printed in Rymer’s Foedera, 
I, i. 429, to the threatened invasion of Scotland by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in 1263 (P.R.O. Ancient Correspondence, vii. 169) is attributed to 
an unknown ‘ Roger’ de Neville, captain beyond Trent, and said to be 
addressed to ‘ William’ de Merton, chancellor: an unfortunate example of 
the need for careful checking of references at second hand. Here again 
reference should have been made to the Close Rolls, 1261-4, p. 165, which 
suggests that the year should be 1262. The original is undated, and the 
date 1263 should at any rate have been placed within brackets. It must 
not be supposed that this instance is typical. Indeed the care shown in 
tracing the genealogies of some of the late transcripts, in which alone some 
of the most important documents survive, is convincing evidence to the 
contrary. It is, however, a curious illustration of the comparative scarcity 
of medieval documents in Denmark as judged by English standards that 
very few documents in this volume have not been printed, more or less 
accurately, before. C. JOHNSON. 


1 An atlas entitled Corpus Diplomatum Regni Danici (Copenhagen, 1938), edited 
by F. Blatt and C. A. Christensen, appears to be issued concurrently with the present 
work. 
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Die Wiedergeburt der Rechtskultur in Italien durch die wissenschaftliche 
Lehre. Von Woitpremar ENGELMANN. (Leipzig: K. F. Koehlers 
Antiquarium, 1938.) 


ProressoR ENGELMANN’s work is a kind of continuation of his three 
former books on Italian jurisprudence in the later middle ages (Die 
Schuldlehre der Postglossatoren, 1895 ; Der geistige Urheber des Verbrechens, 
1911; Irrtum und Schuld, 1922). These earlier writings were monographs 
on penal law; the new work attempts to delineate a part of the scientific, 
legal, and cultural background of the so-called Italian post-glossators, 
i.e. the jurists from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, particularly the relations between these jurists and 
the statuta, i.e. the enactments and ordinances of the autonomous city- 
states, towns, and villages (hereafter called ‘ statutes’). But although 
Engelmann thus deals exclusively with a non-German subject the author- 
ities quoted in the four books are exclusively German, except for three 
casual references in his newest work to the first edition of Pertile’s Storia, 
the oldest of the many Italian legal histories. The date of this work is 
1873-88, but also the very few German authorities he mentions are often 
out of date. For literary history his reference book is still Savigny 
(1834-51), and he ignores the whole international literature (chiefly 
German and Italian) of the last sixty years which has corrected Savigny’s 
immortal work in most points. This has chiefly impaired the first chapter, 
on ‘ Die Erneuung der rémischen Rechtskultur in Italien ’, which, however, 
contains new and important research on the conflict between the Roman 
and the Lombard systems. It is therefore a slight understatement when 
the author says, in a disarming preface, that his book, which was practically 
finished in 1933, does not take writings into account which may have 
appeared since. His self-imposed nationalistic isolation, however, refers 
to modern times only: he shows repeatedly and with admirable courage 
the moral and intellectual superiority of the Romano-Italian over the 
Germanic law (e.g. pp. 7 ff., 40 f., 50 ff.) and closes the Introduction, in 
view of certain tendencies in certain countries, with the words of the great 
jurist Baldo degli Ubaldi: ‘ Nec tacebo eos, a quibus voce mortua didici 
atque viva, quia “ honor est in honorante” &c., et quia occultator laudis 
alienae furi par est’ (p. 14). The explanation is that Engelmann owes 
next to nothing to modern legal historians and obviously confides in his 
ability to see for himself whatever the sources may contain. The use 
he makes of his sources is also open to objections. The doctrines of the 
Italian jurists are studied exclusively in editions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Even where modern critical editions exist, as in 
the case of Albertus Gandinus (1926), Engelmann prefers to quote from 
an edition of 1551 which does not represent the genuine text of c. 1300 
but the modernized one of 1523. The incunabula, which are far more 
reliable, are never used, still less the manuscripts. But it is well known 
that the printers as a rule relied on any manuscript they came across, 
and on one manuscript alone, and that they very often polished and 
interpolated the text. On the other side, Engelmann has been cautious 
enough to strengthen his evidence by heaping quotation on quotation each 
time, and as he chiefly uses textbooks, the text of which was supervised 
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by the universities, the damage done by this method is perhaps not 
as bad as might be suspected. It was more dangerous to neglect com- 
pletely the works of the great Orleanese jurists like Jacobus de Ravanis and 
Petrus de Bellapertica, who were the leaders of the Italian post-glossators, 
and to make little use of the canonists whose writings were often on a 
still higher legal level. Finally, he has never made an attempt to study 
the unprinted judicial documents of his period, of which many thousands 
are preserved in the Italian archives. This is, of course, more easily 
proposed than done, but it had to be done if he wished to speak with 
authority on ‘ Die Herrschaft der Rechtslehre in der gerichtlichen Praxis ’, 
as the second chapter is entitled. Some of these documents have been 
printed by modern Italian and German scholars, but Engelmann quotes 
none except those edited in my Albertus Gandinus, vol. i (1907); it is 
particularly regrettable that he has not seen the valuable book of Gino 
Masi, which quotes many unprinted documents.1 The author apparently 
believes, as others have done before him, that he has filled this gap by 
studying the two great medieval institutions which he mentions in the 
sub-title of his book, and describes at great length in the four last chapters 
(iii: ‘Die Gutachterpraxis der Rechtsgelehrten und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
Rechtspflege und Rechtsentwicklung’; iv: ‘ Die Verantwortlichkeit der 
Richter und Gerichtsberater’ ; v: ‘ Das Sindikatsrecht zur Sicherung der 
Verantwortung der Justizbeamten’; vi: ‘Der Sindikatsprozess’). It 
is quite true that these institutions, which are known from many 
printed books, old and new, did contribute much to secure the rule of 
law and legal science over the practice of the courts. The consilia 
given by a famous law teacher, usually jointly with other members 
of his faculty, were too weighty and too welcome to be disregarded 
by the average judge who at all times was too lazy or ignorant or 
modest, or too busy in probing the evidence, to think for himself on 
moot points of the law. And the fear of the Italian judges of being fined 
or sentenced to pay damages out of the last instalment of their salary, 
which was prudently withheld during the period of the syndicatus following 
on the expiration of their short term of office, must have been a strong 
incentive to apply the law very carefully, for the syndici had power to 
examine every act of judicial administration. But Engelmann does 
not see or certainly does not point out the strict limitations of these 
institutions, to which we shall return in connexion with the general views 
of the author on the spirit of medieval administration in Italy. 
Engelmann takes great pains to show that the Italian jurists were 
imbued with the spirit of the Romans and instilled this spirit into the 
practice of the courts. If we are to trust him, the courts in medieval 
Italy became more and more models of a perfectly law-abiding, equitable, 
and decent administration of justice, and would have delighted modern 
liberal jurists teaching the doctrines of the German ‘ Rechtsstaat’. This 
is a strange conception in view of the indubitable fact that medieval 
administration was everywhere profoundly corrupt. Nobody would 
have been more surprised than the contemporary Italians to read such 
statements as this: ‘the statutory rules really secured the impartiality 


1 Jl sindacato delle magistrature communali nel sec. XIV (con speciale riferimento a 
Firenze), Roma, 1930 (reprinted from the Riv, Ital, per le scienze giurid., N,S., vol. Vv) 
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of the judicial staff in the highest degree and provided for it in every 
respect’ (p. 66). One of the greatest Italians, the poet and jurist Cino 
da Pistoja, said of a judge at Lucca, ‘in medio palatii communis velut 
meretrix se vendebat’, and the same is reported by contemporary wit- 
nesses on secular judges in Florence and Naples, in the Duchy of Spoleto, 
in the Marches, and in Romagna, to say nothing of the Roman curva. 
It is true that two beneficent institutions, the entrusting of the most 
important judicial offices to somewhat disinterested foreigners (‘ podesta ’, 
‘captains of the people’, and their assessors), and the syndicatus, con- 
tributed much to the legality of the administration in the many towns 
which had introduced them, but they were not sufficient to guarantee 
integrity. The statutes generally prescribed that the foreign officials 
had to belong to the ruling party (e.g. ‘ pars guelpha’) and the syndics, 
too, were party men. If by one of the continuous revolutions the ruling 
party was expelled the foreigners had to go too, probably not without 
good cause. I doubt whether the syndicatus really protected more than 
the application of the local statutes, which were silent on most points 
of private law, and whether the statutes prescribing sanctions against 
any infringement of Roman law did not remain a dead letter. This 
could only be settled by the examination of the unprinted judicial docu- 
ments, and Engelmann’s quotations to the contrary from various statutes 
(pp. 415 ff., 505) must necessarily remain unconvincing. Still less can 
we assent to his scornful and sweeping judgement that the pretended 
‘contrast between the law teachers on the one hand, and practitioners 
and municipal legislators on the other, exists alone in the imagination 
of authors who neither know the content of the Roman sources nor the 
doctrines of the Italian jurists, the Italian practice, and the Italian law of 
syndicatus’. Engelmann gives no names, but the anathematized tenet 
of the profound contrast between theory and practice had been asserted 
by the reviewer as to the thirteenth century in 1907 and 1924, and in 1931 
by Dahm in his valuable work Das Strafrecht Italiens im ausgehenden 
Mittelalter as to the following centuries ; it is therefore probable that we 
are the sinners meant. Since the judgement is not particularly flattering 
I am anxious to point out that I believe I am in the excellent company 
of a third author, Engelmann himself: Here are examples (which at the 
same time will still further illustrate the range of problems discussed 
by him): The law teachers did not care much which of the various 
interpretations of the same passage as contained in the gloss of Accursius 
was the one he himself preferred, whereas the practice laid great stress 
on following his and not the older glossators’ opinion (pp. 203-4); the 
law teachers favoured analogical constructions, whereas the statutes and 
accordingly the courts frowned upon them, except in certain cases (pp. 
158 ff., 162 ff.); the law teachers taught ‘ argumentum a veritate vincit 
argumentum ab auctoritate’, whereas the courts could not as a rule be 
induced to decide against the opinion of recognized authorities (p. 228) ; 
and the law teachers denied the binding power of their own consultations, 
whereas the statutes and consequently the judges considered them, as 
time went on, more and more binding on the courts (pp. 309 ff., 316 ff.). 

Such essential contrasts were to be expected in a phase of jurisprudence 
in which none of the law schools, not even those of mere local importance, 
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provided for the teaching of the local laws which their pupils would have 
to apply, and none of the teachers dedicated any of their innumerable 
treatises to the interpretation or systematic presentation of a statute. 
This discrepancy is an important characteristic of the later middle ages, 
an epoch enveloped by that atmosphere of irreality which is of the essence 
of scholastic method and Weltanschauung. But there is nothing to which 
Engelmann is more opposed than a thesis which is now universally 
recognized : viz. that the medieval jurists, like all other scholars, were 
schoolmen and could not possibly be anything else but schoolmen. 
Engelmann goes so far as to exclaim that Italian legal science ‘ vollkommen 
auf sich selbst beruhte’, and that it was ‘ganz unabhingig von der 
mittelalterlichen Scholastik wie von der schulmassigen Rhetorik ’ (p. 20). 
This surprising statement, which I suppose every modern historian would 
be inclined to reject without examination, can be perhaps explained by 
another passage in which he says ‘ Der Vorwurf der Scholastik . . . wird 
stets ohne Begriindung erhoben’ (p. 21, n. 3; cf. p. 132, n. 2). It is indeed 
true that in the Germany of the middle of the last century scholasticism 
was a reproach, even a term of abuse. It has retained this reputation 
among those who, like the author (to judge from his works), never wasted 
a look at any work of the great scholastic theologians and philosophers 
whom we have long ago recognized as including some of the profoundest 
thinkers of all times. The scholastic jurists are therefore in good com- 
pany, and they deserve indeed the compliment of being called true school- 
men. Many recent writings, German and others, could be mentioned 
in which the scholastic traits of the Italian jurists, good and bad ones, 
have been analysed, and there Engelmann would have found the ‘ Be- 
griindung ’ which he says does not exist. Had he dealt more thoroughly 
with this all-important point he would have seen his favourites in their 
true light as medieval Italians, instead of presenting them as a blend 
between ancient Roman jurisconsults and liberal German professors. 
It is all to the good that he stresses everywhere the impact of Justinian 
administrative law and procedure, as modern Romanists are less familiar 
with this part of the Roman law than with any other; but he tends to 
overlook the Christian, canon, Italian, feudal, and Germanic elements, 
in short: the middle ages. His dangerous methods of disregarding the 
whole non-German literature, and even most of the German, has prevented 
him from writing a book more truly historical and less anachronistic. 
‘ Autarchy’’ may or may not be a good thing in economy, in historical 
science it leads to an isolation anything but splendid. 

Nevertheless, the book is of great value and importance. The materials 
have been drawn from more than a hundred volumes of medieval legal 
literature and the statutes of about eighty towns and villages; every 
one of the literal quotations with which the book is filled to the brim is 
pertinent, and the majority were hitherto unknown. There is no book 
in which this material has been set out with anything like such complete- 
ness; the quotations from the statutes are particularly welcome, as 
these books are rare, and the only two comprehensive collections of them, 
that of the Supreme Court at Leipzig and that of the Roman Senate, 
are difficult of access. Most of what had hitherto been taught on medieval 
jurisprudence and administration of justice in Italy can now either be 
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repeated on much safer grounds or enriched by many unknown details 
and shades of opinion. The future historian of these important and 
attractive subjects will recognize that his work has been greatly facilitated 
by Engelmann’s indefatigable industry. H. Kanrorowicz. 


John Skelton, Laureate. By Witt1am Netson. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939.) 


Tue fact that some fifty books and articles on Skelton have appeared 
within the last decade indicates the appeal which his mentality and 
literary style make to modern writers if not to modern readers. The 
basis for all is Dyce’s monumental edition of 1843, which immunity from 
copyright restrictions enabled American publishers to reprint, with more 
or less modification, seven times in thirty years. In England contribu- 
tions have generally taken the form of selections and detailed studies in 
learned periodicals. Mr. Nelson tells us that a great part of this work 
was read in the seminar of Professor J. B. Fletcher of Columbia University ; 
he also acknowledges, with critical discrimination, the recent work of 
British scholars like Dr. H. R. L. Edwards, Messrs. L. J. Lloyd, R. L. 
Ramsay, and Germans whose interest in Skelton has been mainly 
philological. He modestly apologizes for the ‘ uncomfortable compromise ’ 
and ‘haphazard development’ of his own book, due to ‘the inchoate 
mass of material’ out of which it has been fashioned. ; 

Nevertheless, it is a valuable contribution to Skeltonic literature. 
So far as it is concerned with philological or purely literary problems, 
it lies rather outside the scope of this review ; but there is ample material 
in it of biographical and historical interest to challenge comment, and 
Mr. Nelson’s researches, ingenuity, and acuteness deserve respectful con- 
sideration. They might have been even more contentious had Mr. 
Nelson noted the judgement in the last volume of the Cambridge Medieval 
History (viii. 802), that neither the poetry of Barclay nor of Skelton 
‘shows in the slightest degree any trace of classical influence’; for his 
first essay is a protest against the idea that ‘ the rise of learning in England ’ 
was due to ‘ the powerful influence of the Erasmus circle ’ to the exclusion 
of ‘the Scholars of Henry VII’, notably Skelton. To magnify them 
Mr. Nelson minimizes their predecessors, and, as Miss Scofield remarks, 
“nothing is easier than to exaggerate the intellectual darkness of England 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century’. Apart from Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester, Tiptoft, and Earl Rivers, Edward IV himself was a 
collector of rare manuscripts and patron of Caxton, nearly three-quarters of 
whose work was done before Henry VII came to the throne. Government 
officials were being drawn more from the universities, and the names of Sir 
John Fortescue, Lyttelton, and Sir Thomas Malory are not insignificant : 
even if ‘ Henry VII and his sons were instructed in grammar, morals, and 
history’ (p. 28), we may note that Henry himself acknowledges the 
services of a mere Englishman, Edward Haseley, ‘to us in our flouring 
and tendre age as our instructor in the facultie of gramer ’.? 


1 The Life and Reign of Edward IV, 1923, ii. 441. 
? Bulletin 1.H.R. xvi. 80. 
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Mr. Nelson is stressing the predominance of ‘ alien orators in England ’ 
during Henry’s reign, and says that ‘ in contrast to the paucity of English- 
men, the crowd of foreigners in the royal service . . . takes on the char- 
acter of mass invasion. All of the Latin secretaries, all of the French 
secretaries . . . werealiens.’ ‘ Alien’ is an ambiguous term; no one was 
the king’s secretary who was not the king’s subject. Francis Dupont is, 
indeed, specifically described as ‘a native of Brittany’ in his appointment 
as French secretary on March 1490. He had been secretary to the duke of 
Brittany, where Henry VII had lived in exile for a dozen years, and was 
transferred to Henry’s service on the duke’s death without male heirs. His 
predecessor Stephen Frion may also have been a Breton, but he was 
appointed at the same time clerk of the signet, surely an impossible office 
for analien. John Meautis, who succeeded Frion as French secretary, was 
also clerk of the council in the Star Chamber, an even less possible office 
for an alien. It is unsafe to deduce alienage from French names when 
English kings ruled Calais, its marches, and the Channel Islands; Thomas 
Soulemont, the most efficient of Henry VIII’s clerks of parliament, was 
a native of Jersey, and in 1532 succeeded Sir Bryan Tuke as French 
secretary. He died on 12 July 1541, and was immediately succeeded 
by (Sir) John Mason, afterwards clerk of the parliaments, ambassador, 
and chancellor of Oxford University. Mr. Nelson interpolates another 
French secretary, John Mallard, who is only mentioned three times in the 
‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII’, and never as French secretary. The 
first reference—printed verbatim from the manuscript—is John Mallarde 
‘an orator or — (blank) in the French tongue’; the second is ‘John 
Mallarde, an orator, — (blank)’; and the third is ‘John Mallard, an 
orator’ .1 He may have occasionally deputized for Soulemont, whose 
work was heavy as clerk in the parliament of 1540, especially when he 
was directed to peruse all the books and writings found in the attainted 
Cromwell’s house 2; but neither these records nor his own words, which 
Mr. Nelson quotes, indicate that he was ever Henry’s French secretary 
(p. 123). 

The detail is important because of the stress Mr. Nelson attaches to 
Skelton’s description of himself as ‘ orator regius’, which he translates 
‘royal spokesman’ (p. 126). He admits that Skelton ‘assumed’ it, 
that ‘the words “orator” and “poet” were understood as almost 
synonymous’ (p. 10), and that ‘ what a royal orator was is not clear’ 
(p. 123). An ambassador was frequently termed an ‘orator’, but he 
received a specific commission and instructions, and the ‘ assumption’ 
of royal titles generally led to the Tower. ‘ Orators’ were what poets 
called themselves when they went begging to kings, and ‘ beadsman’ 
not ‘ spokesman ’ is the proper translation. Bishops and suitors in chancery 
did the same; Coverdale subscribes himself to Henry in 1535 as ‘ your 
humble subjecte and daylye oratour ’, and the whole Convocation in their 
submission of 1532 as ‘ your dayly oratours and beadismen’. There is 
no patent of any description for Skelton under either Henry VII or 
Henry VIII, and there are only two indexed references to him during his 
lifetime even in the meticulous and voluminous ‘ Letters and Papers’. 


1 Letters and Papers, xvi. 380 ff. 133b, 149b, 1489 f. 182. 
2 Nicolas, Acts P.C. vii. 122. 
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One is a copy of his ‘ Rose both white and red’ (ii. 1518), and the other 
is his pardon on 21 October 1509.1 

Another ambiguous word, which is used to support a theory that 
Skelton taught the future Henry VIII while an ‘infant’, is ‘ alumnus’, 
which means “ nursling” as well as “student”’’ (p. 74). Of course, 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ might be translated ‘ nurslings’ of the university ; 
but it does not mean that they are three years old, and logic would seem 
to imply that Skelton was Henry’s nurse. Skelton’s indication of his 
pupil’s age is ‘in sua puericia, quando erat insignitus Dux Eboraci’, 
which Mr. Nelson interprets as when he was created duke of York. That 
was on 1 November 1494 when Henry was three years and four months 
old. But ‘ puericia’ means ‘ boyhood’, extending to seventeen years 
of age, and not the speechlessness of infancy; and ‘ quando erat insig- 
nitus’ surely means ‘ when he had been’, or ‘ when he was known as’, 
not ‘when he was’ created, duke of York. He was not Henry’s tutor 
merely for the day of his creation. 

The reference to Skelton’s pardon on 21 October 1509 has not escaped 
Mr. Nelson’s research, but there was no need for ‘a crime’? to require 
a pardon by a new sovereign: a dead king’s pardons were as ineffective 
as a dead pope’s bulls, and the least possibility of trespass or misdemeanour 
in Henry VII’s reign rendered it advisable to sue out a pardon from the 
new king. Among the tens of thousands of recipients were the king’s 
own kith and kin; peers from the duke of Buckingham downwards ; 
chief ministers like the earls of Surrey, Shrewsbury, and Oxford ; bishops, 
including Cardinal Adrian de Castello (as bishop of Bath and Wells) ; 
abbots, priors, archdeacons ; chief-justices of the king’s courts ; the master 
of the rolls ; chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge Universities ; the heads 
of colleges, including the warden and fellows of All Souls; ‘aliens’ like 
Henry’s Latin secretary, Carmeliano, and Polydore Vergil; and endless 
boroughs and other corporations. Nor was one pardon enough for each 
person: Wolsey had two, one in his capacity as dean of Lincoln, and 
another as dean of Hereford. 

Skelton also has an alias: he is pardoned on 21 October 1509, firstly 
as ‘of London, clerk, poet laureate’; and secondly as ‘late of Disse, 
Norfolk, poet laureate and rector of Dysse’ (sic). The normal inter- 
pretation seems to be that on 21 October 1509 Skelton was living in 
London, but that he still remained rector of Diss. There was nothing 
abnormal in that: non-residence was the first abuse attacked by the 
Reformation parliament in 1529, but even the act it then passed permitted 
existing pluralists to retain four livings at the same time (21 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12). Skelton may have been astonished at his own moderation or 
misfortune in being absent from only one; and I do not think that the 
suit against Thomas Pyckerell in the consistory court at Norwich ‘ad 
promocionem magistri Johannis Skelton rectoris’ on 3 December 1509 
proves that Skelton was personally present. Mr. Nelson shows that he 
was in London on 5 July 1511, and pleads his absence from Diss on a 
much more notable occasion, namely the capture of Terouenne and Tournai 
during Henry VIII’s campaign in 1513. But he is nowhere mentioned 


1 Letters and Papers, i. (re-edited, 1920), p. 232. 
=P. 316. 
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in the voluminous recorded details of that expedition, and Mr. Nelson 
is reduced to arguing that Henry’s ‘ entire court accompanied him... . 
Why should Skelton, the master of English eloquence, have been left 
behind ?’ The queen, of course, was left behind with a council to govern 
England, apart from Surrey and his staff at Flodden; and it is worth 
noting that in some editions of the ‘Chorus de Dis’, which Mr. Nelson 
thinks to have been chanted before Henry at Terouenne, Skelton sub- 
scribes himself ‘ reginae ’ not ‘ regius’ orator.1_ But, admits Mr. Nelson,? 
‘what Skelton meant by “Chorus of Diss” and what it was doing away 
from Diss, I do not know. Perhaps the name represents a choir, trained 
by Skelton, during his Norfolk residence, which was taken along on the 
expedition to augment the royal troupe of singers.’ That seems rather 
hard on Skelton’s locum tenens at Diss, if there was one; and the plausi- 
bility of the whole story is not strengthened by the reference to Harley 
MS. 2252, which consists of valuable but miscellaneous pieces collected 
by John Collins, a London mercer and merchant of the Staple, and ranging 
from the end of the thirteenth century to 1539.3 

Many other remarks invite discussion which limits of space must re- 
duce to bare comments. When Mr. Nelson refers to the ‘ new language ’, 
‘the re-birth of Latin’, and the ‘classics’ he means classical Latin, not 
the Latin Englishmen used throughout the middle ages and—even in 
borough records—to the end of the sixteenth century. Skelton knew 
no Greek, and if Erasmus thought ‘ Skelton to be the father of English 
literature ’ (p. 57, n. 28) it was only because Erasmus knew no English. 
Educated Englishmen were tri-lingual in the fifteenth century, as is 
obvious to anyone who has read the rolls of parliament, while no foreign 
ambassador at Tudor courts could speak English. It is odd to read that 
Henry VIII ‘ had turned off the staid council that had guided his pre- 
decessor, in favour of a group of untried young men’; Empson and 
Dudley were the notorious victims in 1509, and surely it was Wolsey, 
not Henry VIII, whom Skelton ‘dared . . . to warn of impending down- 
fall’ (pp. 138-9). Wolsey was not stamped as the mainstay of catholicism 
in England by his opposition to the divorce (p. 111) which he promoted, 
and it was he who broke the alleged constant alliance of England with 
the Burgundians and Spaniards (p. 137). Skelton’s ‘lack of celibacy’ 
(pp. 112, 113) is an odd attribute-for an unmarried man, and how are 
‘clerks and clerics’ (p. 26 n.) differentiated in Latin? ‘MS. Arsenal 
418’ (p. 25 n.) we take to mean ‘ MS. Arundel’, and ‘ John Bradforth ’ 
(p. 97) to be John Bradford, the protestant martyr of 1555. There was 
no ‘duke’ of Northumberland (p. 208) till 1551, and Wolsey’s copy of 
Skelton’s Jestes came into Cromwell’s possession on Wolsey’s attainder 
in 1529, not ‘ between 1530 and 1532’ (p. 109). 

Mr. Nelson has a most elaborate and ingenious attempt to elucidate 
‘Skelton’s Calendar’ and the interpretation of his Speak, Parrot (pp. 
161-84), though it drives him to the rather violent hypothesis that ‘ his 
New Year’s Day is in all probability neither January 1 nor March 25’. 
He points out in a footnote (p. 161) that Skelton’s dates, ranging from 


1 Dyce, i. 190. 2P. 126. 
3 Cf. Bulletin, ].H.R. iii. 168. 
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30 October ‘33’ to ‘ Kalendis Decembris, 34’, cannot refer to ‘ anno 
Domini’, to Henry VII’s or Henry VIII’s regnal years, or to the poet’s 
age. But why not to Henry VIII’s age? That calendar would work 
out (Henry VIII having been born on 28 June 1491) as 30 October 1524, 
‘in diebus’’ November 1525, 17 November 1525, and 1 December 1525. 
Mr. Nelson finds ‘ striking support’ for his calendar in the well-known 
‘Laud and Praise’ beginning ‘ The Rose both White and Rede’, which 
also has an obscure ‘ 21°’; and Mr. Nelson says it was a panegyric written 
for Henry’s coronation on 24 June 1509, apparently because that ‘21°’ 
agrees with his theory about ‘33°’ and ‘34°’. The manuscript is in 
the Public Record Office, Brewer placed it under 1516, and Mr. Brodie 
has not included it in his new edition running from 1509 to 1514. If 
Henry’s birthday is the criterion, the date would be 28 June 1512, and 
the line in the Laud ‘ Martis lusty knight’ is more appropriate to Henry’s 
speeding of his expedition to Guienne in May 1512 than to his coronation 
in 1509 or peaceful policy under Warham and Fox’s influence. But this 
hypothesis, we fear, would be too disturbing for Mr. Nelson to consider 
with any patience. His book is, however, learned, stimulating, and 
provocative. A. F. Pottarp. 


The Londonderry Plantation, 1609-41. By T. W. Moony. (Belfast : 
Mullan, 1939.) 


Tue participation of the city of London in the colonization of Ulster 
had a many-sided importance in English and in Irish history. In 
English economic history it involved the raising in three instalments of 
a capital sum of £60,000, and the direction from London of a great scheme 
of colonization. It was not, however, a spontaneous effort on the part 
of the city: the city acquired its rights and undertook its duties at the 
wish of the Crown, which was attempting to anglicize Ulster. The enter- 
prise was therefore organized in special forms which are interesting as 
examples of capitalism under public control. The city taxed its companies, 
and the companies taxed their individual members; the money thus 
raised was spent on colonization under the direction of a joint-stock 
company, which still exists under the name of the Irish Society, and the 
control of this company was closely interlocked with the city corporation. 
In structure the company naturally resembled the Virginia Company 
and the Somers Islands Company ; but, as Mr. Moody rightly points out, 
its origin made it radically different from these voluntary profit-making 
bodies. From the beginning the Crown, by special commissions and other 
means, did its utmost to exact full compliance with all the city’s under- 
takings, and the consequent friction, which began in 1612, grew in the 
time of Charles I into a serious constitutional dispute. Meanwhile, in 
Ireland the conflict of interests between Crown and colonists had ag- 
gravated the failure of the Crown’s high hopes, and the way had been 
prepared for the rebellion of 1641. 

Mr. Moody has dealt with all sides of the story, and he has brought 
to his task two very valuable qualities. The first is impartiality: his 
own personal position as an Anglo-Irishman of Ulster nowhere leads him 
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to judge the Londoners, or the Irish, or the settlers, the servants of the 
Crown, or the ‘men on the spot’ by different standards. His second 
quality is an exceptional capacity for working steadily through large 
masses of record evidence: he has mastered a great quantity of materials 
in the public records, in the archives of the city and its companies, and 
elsewhere. It is of a piece with his impartiality that he keeps close to 
his authorities, and his book would have been easier to read if he had 
omitted or abbreviated some of the details ; but he is accurate and clear, 
and he has the great merit of scrupulously pointing out where his know- 
ledge ends and conjecture (of which he is sparing) must begin. His book 
is admirably illustrated with maps and plans, and there is material in it 
which illustrates the development of surveying and cartography. As 
might be expected, it contributes a number of incidental facts to economic 
history, for instance, on postal services (p. 353), the improvement of rivers 
(especially at the Salmon Leap near Coleraine), the scarcity of money 
in Ireland (pp. 352, 397). There are very few places where Mr. Moody’s 
judgments seem open to question: an accountant might not accept the 
use of the expression ‘ net loss’ on p. 271 when some of the excess of 
disbursements over receipts was represented by tangible assets. On the 
constitutional question. Mr. Moody seems on the whole to confirm the 
view of Gardiner that the Crown gave the city ‘hard measure’. He is 
to be congratulated on having written a standard work on a difficult 
subject. G. N. Ciarx. 


Etudes sur V Histoire Administrative et Sociale de ’ Ancien Régime. Edited 
by Grorcrs Packs. (Paris: Alcan, 1938.) 


In his introductory chapter, Le Conseil du Roi sous Louis XIII, 
M. Georges Pagés has endeavoured to fill the gap left between the studies 
already made of the royal councils of Henry IV and Louis XIV, and 
justifies himself by remarking that it was during just this period that 
those councils began to take the form which was to remain unchanged 
until the revolution. The confused character of a reign which began with 
a minority, was largely taken up by civil disturbances, and terminated 
with an aggressive foreign policy, must account for the vagueness of our 
information upon this topic, and M. Pagés has made a brief but entirely 
fresh survey of the available evidence. He stresses the importance of 
the rules (réglements du conseil) which former historians regarded as mere 
ephemeral resolutions, rarely, if ever, observed in practice, but which, 
when read in conjunction with the arréts of the councils and the relevant 
documents in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the archives of the French 
foreign office and other national archives, supply the material for these 
tentative studies. 

It is clear that the king’s or supreme council under Louis XIII was in 
an experimental stage, but there was an added complication that when 
the monarch was on campaign, some councillors were left to aid the queen 
mother, others accompanying the army, but it had no fixed sessions or 
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personnel or stable organization. Les ministres n'ont ni office, ni charge, 
ni patente, ni serment, leur état est nul. Already, however, there were 
appearing under the general title of conseil d’état ‘ sections ’,—the conseil 
des parties ou privé, the conseil d'état et des finances, and one of direction 
des finances. A rule of 1630 professed to lay down a differentiation of the 
matters which were peculiar to each council, but it is all very confusing, 
because it is more than doubtful whether this rule was rigidly observed, 
and the same body of individuals were members of each. Some further 
information of the working of the conseil de la direction would be welcome, 
since, according to the functions assigned to it by this rule, its powers 
in administration and finance were limitless. Only men of wide experi- 
ence were appointed to it, who received unusually high remuneration, 
and who regarded their appointment as a great royal favour. 

On the vexed question of the origin of that conseil des dépéches, which 
figures largely in subsequent reigns, M. Pagés is inclined to reject the idea 
that it is to be found in the rule of 1630, pointing out that there were much 
earlier precedents of councils directed to read dispatches, and that at this 
time they considered foreign as well as internal affairs, including war, 
and that the secretaries of state who sat on the council were only sub- 

. ordinates. But generally speaking, the royal administration was so amor- 
phous that business seems to have been consigned to the different councils 
to suit the convenience of the moment, and that no strict discrimination 
was sometimes made between matters of state and ordinary public routine, 
although towards the end of the reign there appears a growing tendency 
towards a greater specialization, despite much overlapping still prevalent 
in the working of the various conciliar bodies, and the tenacity with which 
men who were still active in other services had themselves elected coun- 
cillors and drew pay for sessions they never attended. 

This lack of rigidity in the functions of the councils is quaintly shown 
by M. Bouteron in a letter of an old man who had served as secretary to 
most of the councils of Louis XVI, in which he states, ‘ Vous voyez, 
Monseigneur, que mes fonctions ne se bornaient pas seulement au Conseil 
Privé et qu’elles s’entendaient plus ou moins aux affaires portées & tous 
les Conseils de sa Majesté, aux nombreuses commissions du Conseil et 
& toutes les dépendances de la supréme administration ot MM. les Maitres 
des requétes faisaient les rapports’. It gives excellent examples of the 
business transacted in the multiplicity of the councils of the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is a far cry from royal councils to a consideration of those humble 
and elusive agents of local government, the sub-delegates of intendants ; 
in a long and important essay M. Ricommard traces the progress of the 
latter from the position of obscure clerks, or neighbouring gentry whom 
the intendant could trust for sure information upon specified matters 
under investigation, but whose activities were frowned upon and un- 
recognized officially by the ministers in Paris, to a more important status, 
more or less that of an executive officer. Vainly were attempts made to 
eradicate the sub-delegate by the regular civil service and the controllers- 
general, for they all failed inasmuch as his employer, the intendant, was 
having far too much business and responsibility cast upon him, and 
defiantly challenged Colbert and his successors to force him to the igno- 
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minious task of personally supervising every petty detail of his office. 
Sub-delegates in increasing numbers were used by intendants, and their 
usefulness became so apparent that they were given official standing 
by special edict, after which the post was much sought after by men of 
importance and professional training. 

M. Fréville gives us an interesting sketch of a sub-delegate-general 
in Brittany, an officer of endless duties, who challenged the central 
government on behalf of his people. But he was not a sub-delegate in 
the ordinary sense, but one who in the seventeenth century was an in- 
tendant on a small scale, exercising his authority by royal commission, 
actually appointed by the controller-general, a man of social standing 
who had powers to appoint his own sub-delegates. He was found only 
in the généralités on the frontiers, rarely in the interior provinces before 
the eighteenth century, and must not be confused with the ordinary 
sub-delegate, who comes to the title ‘ general’ because he is ordered to 
inquire into ‘all sorts of affairs’ while his intendant was still in the 
généralité. The true sub-delegate-general of the seventeenth century 
was not a man of temporary appointment for a specific task, but one who 
replaced an intendant who was absent. The distinction is made quite 
clear by M. Ricommard. 

The conclusion of this volume is a detailed if lively account of one 
Antoine Feydeau, once a renowned farmer-general of taxes at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, who from opulence became a bankrupt and 
died disheartened at the early age of fifty years. From this biography it 
appears that the man who aspired to this enviable position in these days, 
no matter how great his experience and shrewdness, his personal wealth 
and that of his relatives, his credit and political connexions, was under- 
taking a dangerous gamble which had beggared men before him as well 
as after, and that, hated and envied because of his ostentatious mode of 
life and his apparent wealth, which was really disguised extravagance, 
he was a victim without respite of the blackmailing habits of the king, 
his court, and the politicians whom the farmer-general had to have 
behind his back. In his time he appeared only as a miserable exhibition 
of an otiose fiscal system which had no foundation of economic idea, pure 
or applied, and in the desperate way in which circumstances forced this 
unfortunate man to ever-increasing and reckless expedients to maintain 
his footing, he reminds one of Law and his disastrous course. M. 
Heumann’s remark that the life of a farmer-general of taxes in the 
seventeenth century was one prolonged struggle to hold on to his con- 
tracts with the Crown in the face of all opposition and competition is 
amply demonstrated by the fate of poor Feydeau, whose lamentable 
downfall, coming as he seemed to have reached the pinnacle of a brilliant 
career, staggered his fellow countrymen; but whether he had abused or 
failed to grasp the system of credit, was overwhelmed by administrative 
tasks which hindered his application to his work as a financial speculator, 
was squeezed by the king and fleeced by the court, he hardly merited the 
dubious epitaph written for him by a Dutch agent in a secret report: Ledit 
Feydeau a fait une belle et signalée banqueroute. ARTHUR JONES. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1 July-30 September 1683, 1 October 
1683-30 April 1684, and 1 May 1684-5 February 1685. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1934, 1938, 1938.) 


THESE three Calendars are most interesting, although there are no startling 
revelations, even about the Rye House plot which figures so largely in 
their pages. The chief depositions were printed by the government then 
and reprinted in the State Trials. It is important to notice the anxiety of 
the authorities that the trials should be published with the greatest 
caution. In one case L’Estrange was directed (30 August 1684) to seek 
out the shorthand writers of the reports of certain trials and to demand 
their original notes, ‘ which it is not to be doubted they have kept for their 
own justification, it being of dangerous consequence for people to expose 
the justice of the nation in such cases and afterwards to pretend to have 
lost their copies’. It is reassuring to know that the editor of the Calendars 
found no important omission or change when comparing the printed 
version with the original depositions. The new information about the 
Rye House plot and the proposed rebellion against Charles II adds little 
that is definite about either movement, but does leave the impression of 
widespread discontent and willingness to rise, provided resolute leadership 
was forthcoming. If anything, Monmouth appears even more irresolute 
than in his biographies. Old Cromwellian officers reappear and are gener- 
ally suspected as actual or potential rebels. Some described as Oliverians 
are not easy to identify. The ‘Sowrey, an old colonel under Oliver’, 
a noted fanatic and conventicler, is almost certainly Roger Sawrey, a 
colonel of post-New Model foot. But the identity of Manly, described by 
L’Estrange as one of Cromwell’s majors, is utterly unknown. Captain 
Masson may possibly be the Hugh Mason who was a captain in 1658 in 
the red regiment of the London trainbands, or the Captain Humphrey 
Mason in 1659 in Cobbett’s regiment, half of which was formed from the 
Tower guards. His funeral seems to have been made the occasion for a 
demonstration, and was celebrated with burnt claret and canary. There 
is much new information about James Holloway, the West India merchant, 
who was executed as a traitor. He might have suffered Cinna’s fate 
(‘Tear him for his bad verses’), for his poetry, though interesting in 
substance, is execrable in style. 

A marked feature of the volumes is the attack on nonconformity as 
a political danger. The attitude of the average tory is probably well 
expressed by Edward Seymour (8 July 1683), who hoped the king was 
weary of forgiving the enemies of the public peace because they would 
never weary of offending. Apparently the secretary of state expressed 
the sentiments at Whitehall—that the king would stick to his friends as 
they had stuck to him and his father. Naturally, because these views 
prevailed, there are some valuable illustrations of the persecution of 
nonconformists. The government seems to have employed against them 
the act of 1593 as well as the Five Mile Act. The nature of the ordeal 
the puritans underwent may be studied at Taunton, described as a seditious 
town of 12,000 souls. The mayor forced all the inhabitants over eighteen 
to take the oath of allegiance publicly, and bragged that the conventiclers 
trembled before him. A little later he reported to the secretary of state 
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that he pulled down the galleries, the doors, and the gates of one meeting 
house, and the seats, pulpits, and galleries of another, and burnt all in the 
market-place. He added, ‘ Our Church is now full’. According to his 
own estimate, the receipts from his shop dropped from £40 a week to less 
than 40s., as the result of a boycott by nonconformists (Calendar, 1683, 
pp. 251, 279, 358). From Lewes came the complaints that the justices 
were reluctant to enforce the laws against dissenters and were hostile to 
informers, and that one justice accepted a certificate of attendance as an 
answer to the charge of being absent from church for a month, although 
the defendant had been excommunicated. The same writer complains 
that many men of no religion went to church and took the oaths in order 
to accept public offices (ibid. p. 362). Indeed, there are a number of 
lamentations that the church was endangered more by lukewarmness of 
professed members than by its open enemies. There are several indica- 
tions that a closer scrutiny was being made into the religion of school- 
masters and mistresses and a more insistent demand that none be suffered 
to teach without a bishop’s licence. 

Another subject on which there is much new material here is the attack 
on chartered rights. Most of the corporations that either surrendered 
their charters, or had them forfeited, petition the Crown for the grant 
of some right or other, and sometimes the correspondence throws valuable 
light upon the economic condition of a town as well as upon its municipal 
factions. For instance, the poverty of Southampton as compared with 
its former affluence is well described by the mayor and others, though 
they were interested witnesses (ibid. 1683-1684, pp. 100, 105-7). John 
Latimer’s Annals of Bristol could be supplemented by the evidence to be 
found here. There is much that reveals the divisions of town and gown 
at Oxford. A notable feature of Sir Leoline Jenkins’s papers is that 
clerical correspondents deal fully with municipal politics in which they 
took, or wanted to take, a leading part. In one case the secretary of state 
asks a bishop to watch the letters of a suspect and to get some originals 
if possible. 

There is almost nothing about foreign affairs, and the economic in- 
formation is rather incidental, though the applications for patents are 
often very suggestive—they might well be collected in one place, like the 
passes to leave the country. The same procedure should be followed for 
commissions in the army. The miscellaneous oddments are very numerous, 
and make a page-by-page examination of these volumes well worth while. 
Only a few specimens can be given : College’s casual remark that ‘ Rowley ’ 
was up to his old tricks ; a ‘ raree show’ on the beginning of the world ; 
bull-hunting on horseback, after the Spanish manner; Charles’s saying 
that the further off Burnet is, the better; references to John Adams and 
his survey of England and Wales; mountebanks, stage players, and 
lottery men at York; tickets for a conventicle; and James, duke of 
York’s assurance of Rochester’s eagerness to leave the treasury—the 
usual notion is that he was kicked upstairs. 

The prefaces are commendably brief but the indexes continue to grow. 
The number of pages of text for the three volumes is 444, 400, 312, and the 
number of pages of index is 107, 110, and 147. The rule seems to be, the 
shorter the text the longer the index. Goprrey Davigs. 
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The Diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-16. Transcribed from shorthand and 
edited by Witt1am Matruews. (London: Methuen, 1939.) 


Str DupLey RypeEr, who became lord chief justice in 1754 and died in 
1756, left a diary written in shorthand for the years 1715-16 and 1746-56, 
now in the possession of his descendant the earl of Harrowby, who has 
allowed Dr. William Matthews to transcribe the earlier portion. The 
full transcription of this portion amounts to some 350,000 words and has 
been deposited in the library of Birkbeck College; the present volume 
contains somewhat less than half this earlier portion of the diary, the 
editor having felt himself obliged to cut out the rest to suit the exigencies 
of a single volume. But he believes that his selection gives a fair repre- 
sentation of Ryder’s thoughts and observations during the period covered 
by this portion of the diary from 6 June 1715 to 7 December 1716. In 
a valuable introduction Dr. Matthews gives a survey and critical appreci- 
ation of Ryder’s life and of the contents of the diary. In this introduc- 
tion and the notes there are a few slips, such as Hoadley for Hoadly (p. 9), 
Armenian for Arminian (p. 170), General Popper for Pepper (pp. 207 
and 394), Percival for Perceval (p. 394) ; in the note on p. 135 Mackintosh 
of Borlum, not Mar, should have been stated as the rebel commander 
who joined Forster’s Northumberland force; and the frontispiece is 
wrongly described ‘Sir Dudley Ryder as Attorney-General, c. 1754’, 
when he is obviously represented, by his robes and chain of office, as 
lord chief justice, the office he attained in that year. But such slips can 
easily be corrected in another edition, which will no doubt soon be called 
for, and which may, it is to be hoped, contain a larger selection from, 
if not a complete version of, the diary. 

For the diary is a most important contribution, not only to the social 
and political history of the eighteen months covered, but also to the under- 
standing of the curious person who afterwards developed into a sound 
but by no means brilliant or specially interesting lord chief justice. The 
diary has already been compared with that of Pepys, and though for 
unconscious art and sustained interest it cannot rival the great secretary 
of the admiralty’s famous work, it is no less frank in revelation of the 
diarist’s intimate thoughts and actions. Dudley Ryder came of a notable 
nonconformist family settled at Hackney, whither his father, a linen- 
draper in Cheapside, came home of an evening, and where was Morton’s 
Academy, one of the best of the many excellent nonconformist schools, at 
which Dudley had a much better education than he would have had at 
one of the public schools. Afterwards, as a nonconformist debarred from 
Oxford and Cambridge—of the education at which he expresses a poor opinion 
—he went to Edinburgh and Leyden Universities. When this instalment of 
the diary begins he was studying law at the Middle Temple, attending 
trials in the law courts, including those of the rebel lords in the house of 
lords, of which he gives interesting accounts, but spending a good deal of 
his time in discussions of classical, literary, philosophical, and theological 
questions at coffee-houses and mushroom clubs. He would gladly talk 
on the classics, French writers, such as Voiture and Boileau, and was 
specially interested in Berkeley’s writings and discussions on Christian 
evidences ; later indeed he was converted to the tenets of the Church 
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of England, following the example of may other distinguished noncon- 
formists of the time, such as Archbishop Secker and Bishop Butler. Like 
Pepys he was agog with curiosity, always ready to make interesting new 
acquaintances, observing of himself that ‘I then speak best when I am 
in strange company that don’t at all know me ’, and certainly enterprising 
in his methods of satisfying this insatiable curiosity. For example, hearing 
that Thornhill was busy painting the dome of St. Paul’s and anxious to 
see him at work, he ignored the doorkeeper’s prohibition to disturb the 
artist and as a result had a most interesting talk with him about methods 
of painting, so much so that Thornhill ‘seemed mighty complaisant and 
glad that anybody that was a judge would come to take notice of his 
performance’. On another occasion, though at first repulsed, later, 
at the expense of one shilling to a court lacquey, he managed to gate- 
crash into a court ball where he saw the prince and princess, their two 
daughters Anne and Amelia and the duchess of Bolton, and ‘ several 
pretty agreeable women ’—though not enough of them—dancing ‘ several 
times and mighty finely ’. 

In fact one of his main pre-occupations was to make himself agreeable 
to the ladies. Here, however, his courage, conspicuous in many other 
respects, seemed utterly to fail him. With the many fair ladies to whom 
he was attracted he seems always to have become tongue-tied, and to 
be eaten up with envy of the vulgarer roysterers who had the apt talk 
pleasing to the dames he admired and kissed them and tumbled them about 
in a way which shocked him but made him wish to be able to do likewise. 
Several of his flames are mentioned in the course of the diary, but the most 
lasting was one Mrs. Sally Marshall, who consistently repulsed him, but 
whom he as consistently wooed to no purpose, in spite ot the advice of his 
elders, who represented—an argument that did indeed appeal to Dudley 
in his more reflective moments—that her fortune of only £1000 was not 
adequate. Anyhow he seems to have had a lucky escape, for she was 
obviously a rather unscrupulous baggage. Apart from his amorous 
ventures, one of the most persistent personal notes in his diary is the 
attention he pays to his own health. He was obviously inclined to take 
too many medicines for trifling ailments, but it is certainly surprising 
in that age to find him, both winter and summer, taking a course of cold 
baths to fortify his system and that too with the approval of a doctor he 
consulted. It is interesting too to find that like Pepys, though evidently 
with less capacity or taste, he was a performer on the viol and the flute 
and was much addicted to musical evenings. 

Of public affairs Ryder at this stage, of course, had no inside knowledge, 
but his reports of popular views and current impressions are often useful. 
It is interesting, for example, to know that among his friends and ac- 
quaintances George I’s severity to the rebels and the policy of excluding 
tories from power were approved; that Stanhope, as contrasted with 
Townshend, was regarded as the whole-hearted supporter of the non- 
conformists’ demand for repeal of the Schism and Occasional Conformity 
Acts, and that Argyll, ‘a strange, restless, troublesome man’, was an 
intriguer against the whig ministry and largely responsible for the quarrel 
between George I and his son. He gives vivid accounts of faction-fights 
between whig and tory mobs, declaring that ‘the Duke of Newcastle is 
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the man that promotes the whig mobs more than any one. He gives 
away a vast deal of money upon that account. This has made him become 
the hatred of all the tories, who are continually cursing him and wishing all 
evil may befall him’. He also describes a characteristic quarrel between 
the upper and lower house of convocation, of the kind that helps to justify 
the final closure of that assembly for over a century. Curious survivals, 
too, of popular customs and superstitions are recorded : such as cudgelling 
matches between father and son, continued till the latter had ‘ broke 
his father’s head’, and the persistence in witch trials to satisfy popular 
superstition and against the judges’ good sense. He records also with 
gusto the experiences of a man who was all but drowned and with equal 
gusto a magnificent banquet given by the Skinners’ company on the elec- 
tion of the master and wardens. Altogether it is a fascinating and most 
informative diary, well worth preserving. Basit WILLIAMS. 


The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760. By Bastt Wituiams. (The Ozford 
History of England. Ed. G. N. Cuarx. Vol. xi. Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1939.) 


ProFessor BasiL WILLIAMS was undoubtedly the right person to under- 
take the volume of the Ozford History of England which covers the early 
Hanoverian period. If the editor was wise in his choice, the author also 
was fortunate in his task, for this appears to be one of the most manage- 
able periods in English history for the writer of such a book. In con- 
sequence this book presents no difficulties or discomforts of arrangement, 
except that from which nearly every volume that has yet appeared in 
this series has suffered in some degree: namely, that it seems to be very 
difficult for a political historian to furnish the brief cross-sections of 
literature and the arts which are exacted from him with much more than 
lists of names, which do little to enlighten the reader. From this diffi- 
culty, which was not of his own making, Professor Williams extracts 
himself with at least as much credit and success as his colleagues; and 
for the rest, his book is intelligibly arranged and written with gusto. 
These qualities of clarity and vigour carry him successfully through some 
of the dreariest quagmires of early eighteenth-century history, such as 
the Bangorian controversy and the diplomatic convolutions of the age 
of Stanhope and Townshend ; indeed, the history of foreign policy, which 
is usually, and above all in this period, the hardest thing of all to render 
intelligible and interesting in a short space, is one of the best things in 
the volume. 

Although our interpretation of every epoch in English history is con- 
stantly questioned and revised, perhaps the eighteenth century has lately 
come in for more attention of this kind than most others, especially in 
the field of constitutional history. This is less true of the first half of 
the century than of the second, where Professor Namier has led and 
inspired a formidable attack on the accepted traditions; but the first 
half cannot remain unaffected by the criticism which is greatly changing 
our view of the second, and new shibboleths are being devised, by which 
to distinguish the traditionalists from the modernists. By the test of 
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these shibboleths, Professor Williams ranks as a traditionalist. Without 
rejecting or ignoring the new contributions to the study of the subject, 
he takes substantially the same views which he would presumably have 
taken thirty years ago. It is the misfortune of a scholar who sits down to 
write this kind of book, that he has no space to defend the summary of his 
opinions ; no doubt, if Professor Williams had been free from this limita- 
tion, he would have justified himself with vigour and learning. I should 
like, however, to suggest respectfully certain possible criticisms, without 
wishing in any way to run down a book which is, and probably will long 
remain, the best work of its kind on the general history of England in 
this period. 

Most of the controversies about the period have centred, in one way 
or another, round the question whether the constitution was an oligarchy, 
a democracy, or a monarchy. Professor Williams appears to come down 
on the side of oligarchy, for he describes the constitution as developing 
from ‘a purely oligarchic system ’ towards democracy (p. 2), and I think 
the description is meant to refer, at any rate, to the beginning of the 
period under discussion. Somewhat more clearly, he comes down on 
the side of parliament against the king on p. 32, where he writes: ‘ The 
saying, “‘ The King can do no wrong ”, signified to the Stuart kings that 
they were above the law ; with the development of the Revolution 
theory it had come by 1714 to mean that the king in his official capacity 
can do nothing at all except on the responsibility of ministers holding 
the confidence of parliament and particularly of the house of commons. 
Thus, although the king appointed his ministers, the house of commons 
had in effect gained the right of a negative voice on their tenure of office.’ 
He gives, as instances of this negative power of the house of commons, 
the retirement of Walpole in 1742 (p. 201), and of its positive power the 
reinstatement of Walpole and Townshend in 1720 and the final accession 
of Pitt to power in 1757 (p. 32). This last event he seems to interpret 
as a triumph of quasi-democracy, for he emphasizes Pitt’s lack of aristo- 
cratic connexion and his strength as a representative of popular opinion 
(pp. 124, 351). It is natural that an author who thinks so highly of the 
power of parliament in the first half of the century should consider that 
power to have received a set-back in the second: accordingly, he writes 
(on p. 22) that ‘in the next half-century parliament sank much lower in 
popular estimation. It was no longer unfettered in its actions, chiefly 
owing to the more direct interest taken in its composition by George 
III: questionings began to arise in the public mind whether parliament 
as then constituted adequately represented the nation.’ This view has 
been very commonly held ; but it is possible that the supposed decline of 
parliament, whether oligarchical or democratic, and the supposed revival 
of the royal power in George III’s reign are errors of perspective caused 
by a persistent tendency to underrate the latter and overrate the former 
in the reigns of George I and George II. None of Professor Williams’s 
instances of the power of parliament seems to me quite conclusive. The 
reinstatement of Walpole in 1720 and of Pitt in 1757 do not seem to have 
been solely due to their parliamentary strength, but in a great measure 
to their business ability. The business ability of Walpole, which made 
him so valuable to the king, consisted partly of his power to manage 
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parliament if he was employed to do so and to make himself troublesome 
there if he was not—but only partly. What made Pitt inevitable in 
1757 was not only his parliamentary strength, but also the impression 
he contrived to give of being the only person who knew how to win the 
war—and that impression might presumably have carried him to the 
head of affairs in a purely monarchical system, as it did carry Choiseul 
there about the same time. (By the way, Pitt did his best to countenance 
the legend that he was ‘a private gentleman of a slender fortune’ who 
owed nothing to connexion, but it was not at all true; he was for many 
years a member of the most troublesome oligarchical faction in English 
politics—the Grenville group. Nor, I think, can Pitt be described simply 
as ‘ the real head of the Ministry’ in 1761; still less is it true that New- 
castle allowed him in 1757 to be ‘solely responsible for the conduct of 
the war ’,—there is plenty of evidence to the contrary in the Newcastle 
papers.) The same circumstance which explains the rise of Pitt in 1757 
explains the fall of Walpole in 1742: the one came into power largely 
because he could win the war, the other fell largely because he could not. 
And if it is true that the proximate cause of Walpole’s fall was his loss of 
control over the house of commons, it should also be remembered that 
George II had furnished him with the means of keeping up that control 
for some years after it was pretty certain that the public, such as it was, 
would have liked to get rid of him. For it was not only George III who 
“took a direct interest in the composition’ of the house of commons ; 
and if it was true, and important, that ‘the control of parliament over 
ministerial action had been virtually secured in Anne’s reign’, surely 
it was equally true and important that the control of ministerial action 
over parliament was quite as well secured—how often did a ministry 
lose a general election in the eighteenth century ? 

These are the chief differences of emphasis that I should suggest ; it 
remains to notice one or two doubtful points of rather less importance, 
and a few positive mistakes. Perhaps the most serious of the former 
concerns the often-disputed question of Bute’s ‘ desertion’ of Frederic II 
in 1762. Professor Williams comes down pretty heavily on Frederic’s 
side, saying (p. 349) that ‘to Bute’s lasting disgrace, Frederic’s interests 
were almost entirely neglected by “ perfide Albion,” and it was only by 
a fortunate chance that he even recovered Wesel’. Surely this does 
Frederic a little more than justice ; for, though it is true that Bute flirted 
with Austria before Frederic began to behave badly with Russia, it also 
appears to be true that Frederic began to behave badly with Russia before 
he had the excuse of knowing that Bute was flirting with Austria. As 
for Wesel, to ascribe Frederic’s recovery of it to a ‘ fortunate chance’ 
is a little unjust to Lord Halifax, who contrived matters so that Frederic 
was pretty certain to get it back if he did what everybody expected him 
to do. Another slight inadequacy in the treatment of foreign affairs is 
the description of Carlos III’s motives for agreeing to an alliance with 
France (p. 346). Don Carlos was moved by something more serious than 
the memory of Commodore Martin’s insult nearly twenty years earlier. 
Another somewhat unfortunate obiter dictum is the statement (p. 298), 
that the continental colonists of North America ‘ had originally emigrated 
not so much to acquire wealth as to find a home free from governmental 
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interference with their religious and similar liberties’. What may be 
called the ‘ pilgrim father’ theory of American history does not now hold 
the field in America. In his treatment of the Molasses Act of 1733 (pp. 
184, 299), Professor Williams probably overrates the influence of Walpole, 
who is represented as initiating both that measure and the act of 1739 
which allowed the sugar colonies a direct trade with southern Europe. 
There is little evidence that Walpole was the initiator of either of these 
policies, which were really promoted by the West India ‘ lobby ’, though 
Walpole could probably have stopped them if he had wanted. Indeed 
it would be a mistake to credit Walpole, or any other chief minister, with 
the introduction of all the laws which were passed during his ministry ; 
for not only was there, as Professor Williams most truly remarks, very 
little important legislation in this period, but the introduction and co- 
ordination of what laws were made was by no means solely the business 
of the ministry. 

It is a mistake to write of the slave trade as ‘ carried on mainly by 
the Royal African Company ’, which did much less than half the business 
(p. 296). Guadeloupe was not ‘the richest French sugar island in the 
West Indies’ (p. 341), and it might have been added that its capture 
was a pis aller after a half-hearted attempt upon Martinique. Thomas 
Coram does not appear to have been knighted (p. 292). The total area 
of Hanover was a great deal more than 500 square miles (p. 12). There 
are three small misprints in the bibliography: ‘Shellaburger’ should 
be ‘ Shellabarger’ (p. 415), ‘ Entinck’ should be ‘ Entick’ (p. 424), and 
*M. A. Biscoe ’ should be ‘ N. A. Brisco’ (p. 424). RIcHARD ParReEs. 
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Netherlands India: a Study of Plural Economy. By J. S. Furntvatt. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1939.) 


‘Tas book fully deserves to be called a remarkable book’; I agree 
cordially with this opinion in an introduction by Jonkheer de Graeff, 
governor-general of Netherlands India from 1926 to 1931. The author, 
late of the Indian civil service in Burma, had the experience of a colonial 
administrator to sharpen his attention and to inform his judgements. 
He has derived his facts from the only satisfactory source, the immense 
Dutch literature on the subject, and has checked facts and opinions by 
travel in Java, in the course of which, it is said, he asked ‘ so many questions 
that they had no time for breakfast’. Further, he has had the benefit of 
a critical examination of his manuscript by scholars of Leiden University, 
and, finally, he presents his results in most acceptable form. 

The first half of the book, roughly measured, covers the history of 
Netherlands India to 1900. A short chapter sketches effectively the 
physical conditions, and what is known of the peoples of Java before the 
coming of the Europeans. In the chapter on the East India Company, 
as in those following, the author avoids dry annals of events, and directs 
attention to institutional development and significant shifts in policy. 
He finds that 
there was little to choose between the methods of the English in British India and 
those of the Dutch in Netherlands India; the difference between the two companies 


and the reason of their different fate, lay in Europe and rested in the superior 
political and economic machinery of England. 
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The English party system stimulated an attack on the misrule from which 
the nabobs drew their wealth, while the Dutch company continued to 
the end to be a law unto itself. English manufacturers sought a market, 
and wished to see India prosperous ; the Dutch had nothing to sell in the 
East, and were indifferent to native welfare. ‘ Dutch rule damaged not 
only the social structure but the mental outlook of the people’; the 
system of contingents and forced deliveries ‘ dulled the economic sense ’. 
This is interesting, in view of the favourable judgement expressed later 
on the culture system. 

Chapters on ‘ The Years of Confusion, 1795-1815’, and ‘ The Years 
of Uncertainty, 1815-30 ’, contain a brief but admirable survey of Raffles’ 
career in Java, the spirit of his plans, the difficulties which he faced, his 
lasting influence in spite of failures. The author believes, however, that 
if his plan of land rent had been actually put into effect it would merely 
have delivered the people from the native aristocracy to put them in the 
hands of the money-lenders. 

The chapter on the culture system is the only one in the book which 
seems to me mistaken in judgement and lacking in control of fact. The 
analysis of a single paragraph will illustrate : 


The population increased under the Culture System from about 6 million to about 
94 million, and so did the export and presumably the cultivation of rice. The obvious 
explanation of the rise of revenue from salt and bazaar dues is an increase of welfare, 
and, even if this be questioned, there still remains the very remarkable increase in 
the import of cotton goods from f. 3°8 million in 1830 to 131 million in 1840, although 
in 1848 two-thirds of the clothing was still woven at home from native cotton. In 
view of these figures it seems hardly possible to doubt that, at least until 1840, when 
Van den Bosclr resigned his arduous labours, the Culture System did in fact diffuse 
prosperity. 


The great Java war of the preceding decade had left a gap in the popula- 
tion of over a million, to be filled by natural increase, but the figure for 
1830 was not 6 but 7 million, the figure for 1838 was 8-1, and an inter- 
polated figure for 1840 would give 8-5. The annual rate of increase in 
this period was in general well under 2 per cent., while in better times 
later it was over 3 per cent.1_ A food crop may be exported when there 
is dearth at home, as we know from the history of czarist Russia ; there 
is abundant evidence of the decline of rice production in Java as irrigated 
land was taken for the sugar culture, and, indeed, the author elsewhere 
recognizes this. The ‘ obvious’ explanation of the increased yield of taxes 
is the unremitting pressure of a government whose fiscal demands knew 
no bounds ; such taxes are an index of welfare only when rates and scope 
remain unchanged. The salt monopoly was extended in this period to 
include four new residencies, made of territory taken from the native 
states, and the price of salt was raised in 1837, in spite of a protest in the 
Council of India that the natives were already forced to the leaching of 
ashes to escape the monopoly.?, The yield was an index of Ruskin’s 
illth rather than of wealth. The bazaar tax was not administered by 
the government, but was in the hands of Chinese tax farmers who got 


1 Figures from Bleeker in T'ijdschrift voor Ned. Ind., 1863, i. 193, and from Broek, 
De Economist, 1878, i. 44. 
2 Van der Kemp, Zoutmiddel in Ned. Ind., 98 ff. 
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the money by raising the rates two- or three-fold, by imposing taxes on 
articles which should have been exempt, even by imposing transit tolls 
outside the markets. The import of piece-goods did show a very 
remarkable increase, and for that there is a very remarkable explanation. 
As soon as Van den Bosch returned to the Netherlands as minister of the 
colonies he set about building up a cotton industry there with the same 
ruthless energy which he had shown in establishing the cultures in Java. 
In 1835 he made a secret contract with the Nederlandsche Handelmaat- 
schappij, binding it to export every year to Java cotton goods to the value 
of f. 3 million, in place of the insignificant quantities which in recent years 
it had been sending out ; another secret contract, 1837, raised the figure 
to f. 5 million; the import statistics showed immediately the effect of 
this policy. What became of these textiles I do not know, and we may 
hope that the natives got some of them at a reduced price, but in any 
event, as the author points out, the natives supplied the larger part of 
their own needs. 

The reader may ask if he can repose any confidence in the author, if 
the paragraph analysed is a fair sample of the work. It is not. Outside 
this chapter I have found everywhere a conscientious and efficient effort 
to reach the facts on which to base conclusions. Even the chapter on 
the culture system offers to the attentive reader means to revise the 
favourable opinion of it which is there expressed. What explains the 
author’s aberration ? He appears to be a believer in the general principle 
of a planned economy, of which Van den Bosch’s system was a remark- 
able, if not, as the author thinks, ‘ a conspicuously successful instance’ ; 
and he may have the blind spots which seem fatally to afflict adherents 
of a planned economy, in any time or place. Or his bias may be a heri- 
tage from Money’s book, Java: or How to Manage a Colony, published in 
1861. If so, it shows how long the evil which a book can do lives 
after it. 

The two chapters following that on the culture system cover the 
development associated with the rise and rule of liberalism, from 1850 
to 1900, and the remainder of the book describes the sweeping changes 
of the present century. The colonial administration, as presented by 
the author, is not a succession of statutory regulations, but an organism 
with a life and growth of its own. He traces the development of the 
characteristic feature of the Dutch system, the parallel lines of Dutch 
and native officials, and shows its advantages and its difficulties. He 
notes the contrast between British and Dutch administrators: greater 
freedom of action of British officials in India, greater freedom of speech 
of Dutch officials in Java. Instead of giving bare annals he sketches 
significant features with vigorous strokes, often with wise comment or 
with telling phrases. 


1See Van Soest, Kultwurstelsel, ii. 191 ff. Furnivall thinks Van Soest prejudiced 
but will find ample confirmation of the abuses, leading to the abolition of the bazaar 
tax in 1851, in Tijdschrift van Ned. Ind., 1850 and 1851. Cf. Veth, Java, ii. 425. 
Even a son of Van den Bosch, surely unprejudiced, was among the critics of the tax ; 
the government was entirely unable to check the extortion practised under it. 

2 J. J. Westendorp Boerma, Van den Bosch als Sociaal Hervormer, 31, 32; Mansvelt, 
Geschiedenis van het Ned. Handelmaatschappi), i. 333. 
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‘Success unites Conservatives, by allowing them to strengthen their defences, but 
it divides the party of progress, comprising members who wish to advance on different 
objectives and at different rates.’ ‘It may be an illusion that the school is a village 
school, but it is a useful illusion.’ ‘ Doubtless the Ethical movement as originally 
conceived was open to the criticism urged against it, that it was Capitalism dressed 
up like Christianity ; social reformers are usually charged with hypocrisy by critics. 
Raffles was regarded as a hypocrite by Van den Bosch ; Van den Bosch was painted 
in similar colours by the Liberal historian, Van Soest; the Liberals entered ‘love 
for the Javanese ” in their published accounts, but did not let it touch their pockets ; 
and when the Ethical leaders hauled down the Jolly Roger and hoisted the Cross, 
they did not change the sailing orders. The whole history of the social and economic 
development of Netherlands India may be regarded as illustrating the theme that 
economic motives dominate colonial policy, and that any colonial policy in applica- 
tion is effective only in so far as economic circumstances are favourable.’ 


The sub-title of the book, A Study of Plural Economy, needs explana- 
tion. In Java ‘there are three social orders, the Natives, the Chinese, 
and the Europeans living side by side, but separately, and rarely meeting 
save in the material and economic sphere’. The concluding chapter 
discusses the general problems peculiar to such a society, the stresses 
which develop with changes in the activities and ideas of the component 
groups. The basic political problem in Java is ‘ the integration of society ’, 
the basic economic problem is ‘ the integration or organization of demand ’. 
If some of the concepts in the chapter seem somewhat cloudy, as I must 
confess this last one does to me, the abstractions give evidence, at least, 
of the author’s determination to rise above the tangle of concrete facts 
in search of larger realities. Cuive Day. 


The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1778-1854: Foundation and Transformation. 


By Ratrpn §8. Kuyxenpatyt. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 
1938.) 


Mr. KuyKENDALL’S book is based on a thorough and exhaustive exam- 
ination of the evidence, island, American, British, and French, and there 
can be but few weak spots in his knowledge of the sources—it is in fact a 
very solid piece of work, indispensable to students of Polynesian history 
in the nineteenth century, and in conscientiousness and care it must be 
taken as a model for further workers in that hitherto rather neglected 
field. It is written with general clarity, but alas! there are too many 
words; the mass of detail too often betrays the author into using six 
where one would do. (And was ‘ Consul-General Miller’ really a General 
or only a Consul-General ?—Only, I think, the latter.) The book could 
have been tightened up immensely ; one regrets that Mr. Kuykendall’s 
good angel did not induce him to go through his text with a cold and 
merciless eye and cut out about fifty pages, adding a few at the end to 
pull the thing together. The portraits of the kings are interesting, but 
the end-paper map is not much more than adequate. 

Mr. Kuykendall, however, for the student of his field, is nowhere 
uninteresting. The history of this period in the life of the Hawaiian 
Islands, indeed, is both interesting and significant for many reasons— 
as a study in early economic imperialism ; as a study in the contact of 
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races, with the resulting urgent cultural problems; as a study in native 
population ; as a phase in the westward expansion of the United States. 
The islands were a nodal point in trans-Pacific trade, linking up at one 
stage South America, California, the Oregon territory, the Kamchatka 
settlements and China; they were essential to the conduct of the Pacific 
whaling industry in its riotous prime. It was the economic implication 
of their geography that brought them their main problem—how to main- 
tain their integrity as the home of the unified self-governing people pre- 
sented to the nineteenth century by the conquering Kamehameha I. 
The traditional psychological background fell soon enough before the 
preaching of New England missionaries; the heartbreaking struggle to 
uphold something like native sovereignty, with the help of missionaries 
turned constitutional advisers, against the bullying of European consuls, 
naval captains, whalers, traders and settlers—in face of the struggle be- 
tween New England puritanism and French political catholicism, and 
under the threat of Californian filibustering—gives a peculiar note to 
Hawaiian history that is absent from that of the other Pacific groups. 
There is some American virtue in the fact that Hawaii did not in the 
early ‘forties share the fate of Tahiti: as there is in the heroic efforts by 
which such men as Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, to whom the kingdom in so many 
ways owed so much, screwed so many improved treaties out of European 
powers. Palmerston and Guizot, as well as the American secretaries of 
state, might well be a handful for the inexperienced Hawaiian diplomatist. 
Tahiti and New Zealand both caused the island rulers apprehension ; 
their despair in 1854, when they began negotiations for annexation to the 
United States, is not hard to understand. In spite of fundamental re- 
forms, constitutional, judicial, administrative, and in land tenure, they 
were still very much where they had been when Judd wrote a very typical 
report in 1831: 


National affairs appear now to be in a very prosperous state as it respects the 
native population, good order, peace and faithful obedience to the laws are observed. 
But the foreigners cause the chiefs be little trouble by withstanding and throwing 
obstacles in the way of the execution of the laws among them, and some individuals 
have added personal insult and threats to their opposition. While on the one hand 
they use every art to entangle the chiefs in foolish bargains, and get away their land, 
they eagerly catch at everything which will afford a pretext, however futile, on which 
to ground a complaint to the English or American governments. It appears to us 
that unless some counter influence is exerted the country will soon come under the 
government of a foreign power. 


His words with only slight variations (and the French were also present) 
are echoed and re-echoed for twenty-five years. 

The great interest of Hawaii at the present day lies in its race-mixtures. 
Mr. Kuykendall’s book ends before large-scale immigration begins, though 
by his closing date the plantation system, for the aid of which such im- 
migration was instituted, was fairly firmly founded, and in 1853 the first 
ship-loads of Chinese had come in. Chinese were working sugar in 1835 
—there were Chinese in Hawaii, indeed, as early as 1794. We may hope 
that in his next volume he will give us some more extended discussion of 
the causes of native depopulation, which, among other factors—e.g. 
the inadaptability of the native Hawaiian to plantation work—made 
such immigration inevitable. In this volume he touches on the problem 
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more than once—Cook’s men brought in syphilis and we learn of smallpox 
epidemics which slew their thousands; but the subject cries out for a 
more adequate treatment. Had the Hawaiians passed their cultural prime 
when they made contact with the European, the haole? Was their 
decline due purely to lack of immunity to European diseases? Or did 
they to any extent simply give up living, as other Pacific peoples are said 
to have done? It is at least cheering that, like their relatives the Maori 
of New Zealand, they have refused to fulfil a spate of confident prophecies 
and perish utterly ; and, indeed, again like the Maori, have taken heart 
and steadily increased their numbers. 

All in all, Mr. Kuykendall has done a good job. If he can add to his 
mastery of the sources and impressive documentation a style rather less 
diffuse ; if he can make his natives come alive, individually or as a class 
—and that is admittedly a difficult task in Pacific history, where so much 
is perforce seen through the foreigner’s eye—if he can summarize his 
interpretation with some deep insight and relate it successfully to the 
whole field of nineteenth-century imperialism, his completed work will 
be something on which the Hawaiian Historical Commission may not 
unreasonably congratulate itself. J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1895-1905. 
By Payson J. Treat. (Stanford University Press, 1938.) 


Dr. Treat makes diplomatic history very easy reading, while maintaining 
the highest standard of documentation. The present volume deals with 
what might be called the era of good feeling or the lost era of good feeling. 
It opens after the conclusion of the Shimonoseki affair, after the French, 
Russian, and German governments had intervened to make Japan give 
up some of her chief gains in the war against China. The United States 
government—likewise the British—had taken no part in this démarche. 
One of the chief objects, probably the chief object, however, was gained 
—the recognition of the independence of Korea by the Chinese govern- 
ment. This object had the sympathy of the United States adminis- 
tration. 

Students of Far Eastern affairs will be particularly interested in the 
account of the reception of John Hay’s open door policy in China. The 
acceptance of this policy may have been sincere at the time, though the 
Russian government never liked it. The United States itself would not 
allow the open door in the Philippines. During the Boxer rebellion and 
in the relief of the Peking legations the relations of the United States 
with Japan continued to be good. The Japanese provided the largest 
contribution to the international force which relieved the legations. 

Already in 1901 there was trouble between the State Department and 
the Japanese foreign office over alleged discrimination against Japanese 
immigration into the United States. Nevertheless the old goodwill 
persisted. A change occurred during or at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese war. ‘The cooling of American admiration for Japan can be 
dated from the successful handling of American correspondents by Count 
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Witte at Portsmouth ’, that is during the negotiations which President 
Theodore Roosevelt helped to conduct for the termination of the war. 
By 1905 the United States had become an insular power as well as a 
continental one ; and Japan had become something of a continental power 
as well as an insular one. Accordingly a conflict of interest was not im- 
probable, even if not inevitable. 

There is a great deal to be learned from this interesting book, not only 
about the Far East, but about diplomacy and particularly, of course, 
about the diplomacy of the United States. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Treat will not be prevented by lack of documentary material from con- 
tinuing his important study of American-Japanese relations. 

R. B. Mowat. 


The Diplomacy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. By E. G. Hetmreicn. 
(Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1938.) 


Tuis volume is an expansion of articles published in The Slavonic Review, 
The Journal of Modern History, and Berliner Monatshefte, and is based 
upon an exhaustive study of material in the Viennese Kriegsarchiv, the 
publications of the Bulgarian committee of inquiry, the collection of 
pamphlets in the ‘ Gennadeion’ at Athens, the extensive literature on 
the subject in several languages, and conversations between the author 
and Count Berchtold, Count de Salis, Miss Durham, the present reviewer, 
and others. The result is a detailed account of the diplomatic background 
of the two Balkan wars, in which, thanks to clear summaries, the reader 
can see the wood besides the trees. Beginning with the two Serbo- 
Bulgarian treaties of 1904, of which translations are published in an 
appendix, he shows that Rizov, as one of their signatories, was par- 
ticularly qualified to open negotiations in 1911. The reviewer, who saw 
Rizov constantly in Rome, remembers how that Macedonian Bulgarian 
described himself as ‘a conspirator, not a diplomatist ’, how he regarded 
the Hofburg as the natural place in which to conclude the Bulgaro- 
Montenegrin alliance, and how he told an Italian journalist, who had 
warned him that the small Balkan states could not defeat Turkey, that 
‘your blood is more valuable than ours’. Bourchier’s services as an 
intermediary in forming the Balkan League are justly emphasized. He 
told the reviewer that ‘ it was difficult to make an alliance between Greece 
and Bulgaria, but still harder to make one between Serbia and Bulgaria ’. 
Miss Durham’s influence in the Malissori revolt against Turkey is men- 
tioned. The author scarcely indicates the general surprise at the allies’ 
victories. The British minister at Belgrade had prophesied that the 
Turks would rout the Serbian army; his dispatch had hardly reached 
London when the Serbs defeated the Turks at Kumanovo and entered 
Skoplje! Few realized that the Serbian army was no longer that of 
Slivnica, the Greek no longer that of Domoké. 

Russia, as Buchanan wrote, was ‘the prompter, if not the actual 
creator, of the alliance’; Austria was specially interested in Albania as 
a means of ‘ preventing any other great power from setting foot on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic’. ‘ Dualism and internal difficulties forced 
the monarchy to a conservative foreign policy’; Hungary did not want 
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more Slavs, Austria feared a great Serbia, which might serve as a magnet 
to her Croats and Slovenes. Dynastic motives influenced Germany ; 
the Kaiser disliked Ferdinand of Bulgaria and supported, for family 
reasons, the Greek claim to Kavalla, the economic importance of which, 
as the centre of the tobacco trade, the author ignores; Francis Joseph 
‘played a direct part in the surrender of Djakova’; Essad bargained 
with Nicholas of Montenegro ‘to become king of Albania in return for 
surrendering Scutari’. The break-up of the League was foreseen: the 
allies had been too successful ; Austria acted on her historic principle of 
divide et impera, though the author thinks that the charge against her of 
inciting Bulgaria to attack ‘lacks all substantiation’. Macedonia, as 
in 1904, was the apple of discord; Macedonians at Sofia pressed the 
government not to yield to Serbian and Greek demands. His judgement 
is, that ‘ while the Bulgarian attack ’, ordered by Ferdinand, ‘ precipitated 
the conflict, Serbia and Greece had done much to provoke it’, and Russia 
“encouraged Roumania to attack Bulgaria’ in 1913 for fear of Bulgarian 
aspirations to Constantinople. Austria’s attitude to Serbia in October 
1913 resembled that of July 1914. As early as the former date, the 
German emperor told Berchtold that ‘the Serbian government must 
give way. You can be certain that I stand behind you and am ready to 
draw the sabre.’ The reviewer, who was present at the Corfii conference 
on northern Epeiros in May 1914, can scarcely bear out the author’s 
judgement of the final settlement of that frontier. The final summary 
is that the treaty of Bucharest ‘ aggravated the Serbian problem for the 
Dual Monarchy, whetted the appetites of Roumanian expansionists, 
who now cast hungry eyes on Transylvania’, and ‘ Hungarian internal 
policy cost the Triple Alliance Roumania’s friendship and made Serbia 
so dangerous a foe’. There are three maps, of which that showing the 
Albanian boundary proposed by Austria in 1912 has not been published 
before. The full bibliography cites San Giuliano’s Briefe iiber Albanien 
in the German version. WittiaM MILLER. 








Short Notices 


Mr. Srpney Toy’s attractive book on Castles (London: Heinemann, 
1939) is described in its sub-title as a short history of fortifications from 
1600 B.c. to a.p. 1600. It is unnecessary to say that the greater part of 
the work is concerned with the Christian era, but the author’s plan has 
led him far and he has produced an excellent guide to the progress of 
fortification in Europe and the Near East, in which the importance of the 
military architecture of Rome and Byzantium is fully emphasized. Proper 
attention also is paid to the value of literary evidence in the matter of 
siegecraft and for the development of the early medieval castle. Mr. 
Toy writes plainly and concisely, setting forth the points of one castle after 
another and noting its conformation to the general characteristics of a 
type without wasting words over details. The usefulness of the book, 
moreover, is much enhanced by an admirable series of ground-plans and 
sectional drawings. With a few exceptions founded on previous work, as 
for instance the plan of the famous Le Krak des Chevaliers, these have 
been drawn by Mr. Toy from personal survey. There are few of the castles 
and fortified towns mentioned which he has not visited, the photographic 
illustrations are his own, as well as occasional pen-and-ink sketches. Great 
praise must be given to the labour which has gone to the making of a volume 
in which harmony between text and illustrations is so well preserved. 
The author’s object has been to dwell upon the military and defensive aspect 
of the castle, and the domestic buildings within its precincts are not treated 
separately and come into question incidentally in connexion with the 
tower-house in castles of the later period, where the military and domestic 
purposes of the structure overlap. Of recent years much attention has 
been paid to these later castles, discussion of which occupies Mr. Toy’s 
penultimate chapter. His limit is marked by the sixteenth-century forts 
of the English south coast, plans of which we here have an opportunity of 
comparing with a plan and section of the almost contemporary Burg 
Mugattam in the citadel at Cairo. An examination of the index will reveal 
some omissions of castles which one might expect to find mentioned, but 
the book makes no pretence of being an exhaustive work, and so much has 
been included in it that there is no need to ask for more. A, 5. 


The newly published third edition of Sir John Lloyd’s History of Wales 
(London: Longmans, 1939) once more makes available a standard work 
that has for some time been out of print. The text of the second edition 
has been reproduced in toto, and its pagination has also been kept. Some 
incidental corrections have been introduced in the text and footnotes, but 
students who have had occasion to use and test the book well know that 
such corrections did not need to be numerous, at any rate in the second 
volume. In the first volume, however, the subjects and periods treated 
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are more obscure and debatable, and on these—especially on the prehistoric 
and Roman epochs—a good deal of new work has been done since the 
original edition appeared in 1911. The author decided, however, that a 
complete rewriting of the first three chapters of the book would be too 
long a task, and would in any case result only in producing ‘ something ’, 
as he cautiously remarks, ‘ which the advance of knowledge would soon 
have again rendered obsolete’. So he has contented himself with adding 
an introductory chapter which gives a brief summary of the main facts 
that are now regarded as established, or of the dominant hypotheses now 
current, about prehistoric and Roman Wales. He has also appended a 
short but useful supplement to the bibliography. J. G. E. 


Much new information on Attic pottery, and by implication Attic 
culture and history, of the seventh century B.c. has recently come to light 
in Athens and elsewhere. An important contribution to its study is con- 
tained in Rodney 8. Young’s Late Geometric Graves and a Seventh-Century 
Well in the Agora (Hesperia, supplement ii, Athens, 1939). This covers 
only a part of the wealth of material from the American excavations in 
the Agora, chosen because it forms a clearly defined whole. It is in many 
ways a model publication ; full details about the graves, conscientious 
catalogue, photographs of every vase, discussions of all the related 
material and synthesis of the style. Though there are good vases which 
stand in the main line of development of Attic vase-painting, quite as 
important are the second- and third-rate vases decorated in a ‘ sub- 
geometric’ style. These now receive their first full-length study; the 
same author’s Pottery from a Seventh-Century Well (Hesperia, vii, 1938, 
412 ff.) carries their history a stage beyond the middle of the seventh 
century. Attic pottery in the early seventh century was backward when 
compared, not only with Corinth, artistically and commercially the leading 
Greek state of the period, but also with some of the Cyclades. Attica 
was slow in receiving the new overseas influences which transformed Greek 
art in the late eighth and seventh centuries; on the other hand, her 
potters often show an independence and occasional sprightly inventiveness 
(see, for instance, the animal with two heads and six legs in Fig. 126) 
which makes their works very attractive. The vases cannot themselves 
tell us the reason for this independence and technical backwardness ; 
we must seek it in the little we know of seventh-century Attica from the 
literary tradition. But without the vases we might remain unaware of 
the historical problem. 

Mr. Young dates his pottery consistently later than many students 
would allow; often by a quarter of a century. Absolute chronology 
in this early period is difficult to arrive at, and it would be a long task 
to controvert his dating, which is well-argued and self-consistent. The 
question is important, in that some of his pots have inscriptions scratched 
or painted on them, which are among the earliest examples of Greek 
writing. His conclusion that ‘an alphabetic inscription of the eighth 
century has yet to be found’ may not be universally accepted. 

J. L. Angel contributes a note on the skeletal remains, from which it 
appears that these Athenians were vigorous people of mixed descent. 

7. 3. DB. 
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The new volume of medieval studies of the Catholic University of America 
(Saint Braulio Bishop of Saragossa (631-651), his life and writings, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1938) makes a useful contribution to the literary history 
of Visigothic Spain. Dr. Lynch’s thesis includes an account of the ac- 
tivities of Braulio as archdeacon and bishop, theologian, canonist, scholar, 
and saint, and investigates some difficult questions in relation to writings 
contained in the corpus of his works. He has spared no pains to make 
himself master of the literature of the subject and his elaborate biblio- 
graphy is a good deal more than an ornamental appendix. The sections 
for which a wider interest and importance can be claimed are those which 
deal with Braulio’s connexion with a far greater man—St. Isidore of 
Seville, though students may be pardoned if they read with surprise such 
a statement as that ‘ were it not for these eight Letters, Isidore the scholar 
would be known to us only as a pedantic polymath’. Like a later ob- 
servation, that an editor of some of the letters ‘ should have relied more 
on this Leon manuscript of the corpus for his readings’, the attitude 
taken may seem a little lofty to those who notice that the scholar criticized 
is Professor W. M. Lindsay. Apart from rather numerous slips in proof- 
correcting the least satisfactory part of the book is its representation 
of documents. Dr. Lynch moves perhaps more easily in handling modern 
Spanish than seventh-century Latin, and a propensity to paraphrase 
rather than translate leads to the missing of points and in some cases 
misunderstanding. On page 94, ‘ contra ius et vetitum canonum’ does 
not mean ‘against law and the ancient canons’, nor on page 101 is 
‘praenitente doctrinae lumine et in speculis constituti . . . providetis’ 
adequately represented by ‘ enlightening them with the bright light of 
doctrine like a mirror you provide’. On page 144 ‘ speciali gratia fretus 
speciali domino . . . suggero’ is not ‘ Relying on an exceptional favour 
from an exceptional person . . . request’, and there are other passages 
which would gain by reconsideration, not least those referring to the bishop’s 
relics and library or the delightful rendering of the words of St. Fructuosus 
on page 188, where ‘ florens per dies singulos vestri culminis vita ’ appears 
as ‘ flowering through the days of your apogee your life. ..’. In view 
of the chronological difficulties which this thesis at once discloses and shows 
some skill in overcoming it is tragic to learn that ‘there was a Fastes 
épiscopauxz for Spain, drawn up by Father Garcia Villada, 8.J., and almost 
ready for publication, which was destroyed by the vandals who burned 
his library in 1931 ’. C. JE. 


M. Christian Gerard has attempted in his Les Bulgars de la Volga et 
les Slaves du Danube (Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine Maison- 
neuve, 1939) to give a popular history of the Bulgarian nation up to the 
disappearance of the various Eastern branches, and the final blending of 
the Danubian Bulgars with the Slavs of the Balkans. He dates the latter 
at the abdication of Boris, by which time the conversion of the Bulgars 
to Christianity was completed. There was room for a work of this kind, 
since Zlatarski’s great histories are not generally accessible, and Runciman’s 
excellent work on the first Bulgarian empire takes little account of the 
Bulgars outside the Danubian empire. Moreover, as M. Gerard justly 
remarks, a considerable amount of work has been done on the subject 
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since the appearance of Runciman’s book. Nevertheless, M. Gerard has 
not succeeded in filling at all completely the gap which he indicates. He 
opens, in his first sentence, with a fundamental error which vitiates the 
greater part of his first section : in identifying the Bulgars with the Huns. 
He might be excused for not knowing Németh’s fundamental A Honfoglalé 
Magyarsdg Kialakulasa, which proves conclusively that the Bulgars 
belonged to a separate, western branch of the Turkish race (the Ogurs), 
but he quotes in his bibliography Moravesik’s Zur Geschichte der Onoguren 
which uses Németh’s results, so that his mistake in this connexion is 
inexplicable. His whole account of the origin and earliest history of the 
Bulgars is vitiated in consequence, while he adds to his confusion by 
taking literally the obvious myth repeated by Theophanes and Nicephorus 
on the five sons of Kubrat. The later section, on the Danubian empire, 
is slightly more satisfactory, and it is a good thing to have Bechevlieff’s 
newly-discovered source for the battle of 811 utilized. But even here the 
background (which ought to have included some proper account of the 
settlement of the Balkan Slavs and the foundation of their first princi- 
palities) is badly sketched in. Many important and extremely contro- 
versial questions, such as that of the northern limits of the Bulgarian 
state, are answered in apodictic fashion, as though the answer were certain. 
There is a great deal of unproved assumption on the motives, characters, 
and plans of the Bulgarian sovereigns, and here and there occur remarks 
which, if not due to simple carelessness, reveal an astonishing ignorance of 
the conditions of the time: e.g. the statement on p. 170 that Omortag 
built a fortress to watch the movements of the Petchenegs (who did not 
cross the Volga until 80 years later). But there is carelessness enough. 
On p. 178 the date of 837 is twice given as 637. Tulln (spelt with one 1) 
is described as lying east of Vienna (p. 195). Moimir I, of Moravia, is 
described as a Croat (p. 189), &c. In the bibliography, Mr. G. Moravesik 
figures under the two headings of Moravtschik (J.) and Moravesik (G.), 
and Jireéek, here and elsewhere, as Iretschek. One observes here that 
only the antiquated Bonn editions of Theophanes and Nicephorus have 
been used, instead of De Boor’s up-to-date texts. C. A. M. 


In his study of Dominican life in the ancient province of Livonia, 
Die Dominikaner in Livland im Mittelalter (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Domenicano, 1938), Dom G. von Walther-Wittenheim, 0.8.B., deals 
principally with the convents of Riga, Reval, and Dorpat, all three founded 
before the middle of the thirteenth century. The remaining convents of 
Pernau and Narva were scarcely established before they were involved in 
the ruin of monasticism which accompanied the defection of the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order from the catholic church. On their founda- 
tion the convents of Riga and Dorpat were made subject to the provincial 
of Germany, until in 1303 they were declared part of the newly erected 
province of Saxony. The convent of Reval, being in Danish territory, 
was assigned to the Dominican province of Dacia composed of the houses 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland. In the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century all three convents in Livonia embraced the reform initiated 
by the celebrated Flemish friar John de Uytenhove (Excuria), and were 
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allowed by the master-general of the order to become part of the con- 
gregation of Holland. Under this new governing body Reval was made 
the noviciate house, Dorpat the house of philosophy, and Riga of theology. 
None of the Livonian friars appear as writers of note, but Dom Wittenheim 
gives the names of two prominent bishops, Henry, who became bishop of 
Oesel in 1235, and Nicholas, bishop of Dorpat in 1313. The list of valuable 
appendices is a long one, but the index will be found inadequate by students, 
being confined to the names of Dominicans only. An index of place-names 
should certainly have been given. W. G. 


Dr. Frank Gavin’s Spencer Trask Lectures at Princeton in 1937 which 
have now been published (Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and 
State. London: Milford, 1938), with an introduction, make a short book 
of 130 pages. They deal with the medieval delimitation of the two powers, 
spiritual and secular, as illustrated by the ideals of Charles the Great, 
Gregory VII, and the ‘ York Anonymous’, and the ‘ full development of 
imperialist, curialist, and radical thinking ’ to be seen in John of Salisbury 
and St. Bernard. The last and longest lecture is entitled, ‘ The dissolution 
of tensions and the antecedents of our present-day situation ’, and includes 
a discussion of the views of Aquinas, Dante, and Wycliff. A writer who 
holds that ‘there is a great deal of hypocrisy and cant disguising itself 
under the term “ tolerance”’’, that ‘if one were to conjugate medieval 
ecclesiastical history, it would be the clergy in the active and the laity 
in the passive voice’, and that ‘the tradition of Anglicanism would not 
have achieved its powerful and apparently paradoxical form had it not 
been for Justinian ’ is no doubt in the mode, and equally so when he says 
that ‘men will pay a high price to be completely taken care of either for 
the Here or for the Hereafter, even if that price be a surrender of their 
liberty and freedom’. But for students the most valuable part of the 
book will probably be the very elaborate notes. These are placed, un- 
fortunately, at the end of the chapters, so that if the book is used for 
serious study two pages in different parts have always to be held open 
at the same time. ' C. JE. 


Dr. Paul Courteault’s Histoire de Gascogne et de Béarn (Paris: Boivin, 
n.d.) is a most useful little book, admirably written and planned. Its 
author, already responsible for two well-known works on Blaise de Monluc, 
is of course thoroughly at home in Aquitaine, especially in the sixteenth 
century. For the medieval period also, however, his lucid survey of 
the historical geography and history of the duchy is very welcome. English 
readers may feel a slight shock when told that King John died in 1226 
and was succeeded by his brother Henry III (pp. 81-2). H. J. 


The charters of the great imperial abbeys of medieval Germany are of 
many-sided interest ; and although, with two exceptions, the documents 
published by Hans Weirich in the Urkundenbuch der Reichsabtei Hersfeld 
(1. Bd., 1. Hialfte, Veréffentlichungen der historischen Kommission fiir 
Hessen und Waldeck, xix, 1: Marburg, 1936) had already been edited 
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either in the Diplomata section of the Monumenta or in such older works as 
Wenck’s Hessische Landesgeschichte, the advantages of the present publica- 
tion, in which the complete charter-material of Hersfeld is critically and 
chronologically assembled, are obvious. The present volume contains 119 
items (including forgeries and deperdita), and earries the undertaking down 
to the year 1100. Dr. Weirich’s edition deserves the highest praise ; it is 
a model for all editors of monastic records, and the introductory notes 
which precede each document may confidently be recommended, as a 
classic example of technically perfect training and method, to editors of 
similar records in England. Meticulous use of different types lucidly 
demonstrates the internal relationships between the documents published, 
particularly in the long series of royal charters which form the bulk of 
the collection. Papal charters are less frequent; but among them Dr. 
Weirich is able to publish a hitherto undiscovered privilege of Benedict 
VII for Memleben (no. 65), and another of Leo IX for Hersfeld itself 
(no. 101). Private charters are few, at all events before the eleventh 
century ; but those which are published are of considerable technical 
interest, as illustrations of the difference between ‘ Handlung’ and 
‘ Beurkundung ’, between actio and conscriptio ; this applies particularly 
to nos. 53, 77, 90, 96/97 (cf. Arndt-Tangl, Schrifttafeln, iii, no. 82), but also, 
e.g., to nos. 95 and 110. Apart from the usual series of privileges, royal 
and papal, the material is concerned mainly with the struggle for tithe 
between the abbey and Halberstadt and Mainz, which was the chief reason 
for the not infrequent forgeries, while a number of documents deal with 
exchanges of property, carried out in order to allow Henry II to endow his 
bishopric of Bamberg. Points of interest are, of course, to be found 
throughout: e.g. (no. 90) the gift to the monastery by a clerk of his wife 
(‘ conlateralem suam Huzam nuncupatam sibi tamen propriam ’), together 
with their children ; the steps taken by Louis the Child and Conrad I to 
prevent a succession of lay-abbots (nos. 39, 40); the limitation of free 
election by an examination of the abbot-elect in the royal presence (no. 29). 
But separate points are not so important as the broad survey, which the 
critical edition of the whole series of Hersfeld Charters now permits, of 
the course of historical development : not only can we follow the changes 
in the form and content of the privileges of the abbey (in no. 101, e.g. the 
obviously conscious omission of the imperator aut rex from the list of those 
earlier forbidden to interfere in the monastery’s affairs or possessions), but 
we can also see how, in the eleventh century, after the land had recovered 
from the invasions and unrest a century earlier, new questions came to the 
fore, notably the exploitation of rights of forest and the definition of the 
legal position of the monastic dependents (nos. 87/88), whose importance, 
with the economic revival, was rapidly growing. Symbolic of the changing 
situation is (p. 208) the mention of a ‘ sub-advocate ’, whose appearance 
may be taken to show the growing consolidation of the advocacy and 
the extension, through economic development, of the advocate’s sphere 
of power. After about 1050 Germany had emerged from the Ottonian 
period, and the new social forces, which underlay the problems facing the 
Salians, were already in existence. G. B. 
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In June 1938 the annual conference on the study of Norman law, 
organized by the faculty of law in the University of Caen, was held, not 
for the first time, in Guernsey. Its proceedings are printed in a volume 
entitled Travaus de la Semaine @ histoire du droit Normand tenue a Guernsey 
du 8 au 13 Juin 1938 (Caen: Caron et Cie, 1939). The spirit of the con- 
ference is well expressed in the careful paper by M. Yver on ‘ Les caractéres 
originaux de la Coutume normande dans les iles de la Manche’ (pp. 481— 
503). M. Yver shows how far Norman custom in the islands continued to 
receive French influences and how far it rejected changes which took 
place, after the separation of 1204, in Norman law. The paper has more 
than a local significance. A short paper by Mr. Le Patourel, ‘ Un premier 
exemple de contrat sous le sceau de la baillie de Jersey’ (pp. 401-7) 
illustrates both local independence and the influence on procedure of 
English administration. In another paper, M. J.-F. Lemarignier, whose 
recent study on monastic exemptions has won general esteem, subjects to 
analysis the well-known diploma of 1027 or 1028-35, in which Duke 
Robert of Normandy granted to Mont-Saint-Michel far-reaching rights in 
the isle of Guernsey. He sees in this grant an expression of ducal policy, 
namely, the association of the church for the maintenance of the public 
peace in places of strategic policy, and gives other examples. The largest 
of the other articles in the book is M. Bridrey’s elaborate study of the 
teaching at Caen of the professors of French law established in 1679 by 
an edict of Louis XIV (pp. 157-281). In this year French law became for 
the first time a ‘ subject’ in French universities, and M. Bridrey gives a 
very full and interesting account of the gradual development of academic 
instruction in this subject, of the curriculum, methods of instruction, 
careers of professors, and the regard which they paid to the study of 
Norman law. His essay deserves detailed comparison with the contem- 
porary development of the study of English common law in English 
universities. M. Joiion des Longrais analyses the Hamilton MS. 192, 
now in Berlin, which hitherto has been better known than studied as a 
collection of treatises and judgements in early Norman law (pp. 319-47). 
Professor Packard follows up his essay on the Norman communes in the 
reigns of Richard and John ! with a slighter paper on the communes under 
Philip Augustus, anticipating some of the conclusions which he hopes to 
discuss at greater length in a forthcoming volume (pp. 433-52). ‘ Les 
moyennes et basses Justices dans les Coutumiers normands’ (pp. 283-318), 
by M. Chanteux, is a noteworthy paper which should be studied by all 
students of private jurisdiction. The writer’s analysis, for example, of 
the importance of the market and of the results of St. Louis’ abolition in 
1258 of trial by battle, seems to me to be both original and important. 

ee 


In her lecture, The Sicilian Norman Kingdom in the Mind of Anglo- 
Norman Contemporaries (London: Milford, 1939, ‘ Proceedings of the 
British Academy ’), Miss Evelyn Jamison shows how much new history 
can be distilled from well-known authorities by a mind which knows what 
to seek. Both her discussion and her results are surprisingly new and 
fresh. ‘It was taken for granted that any [Norman] family might have 


1 Haskins Anniversary Studies (1929), pp. 231-54. 
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a relative settled in the Sicilian kingdom, just as a girl to-day might speak 
casually of an uncle in India or a sister at the Cape.’ By her assiduous 
collection of evidence and her firm insistence on its significance, Miss 
Jamison convinces us that the Sicilian kingdom, from the days of Orderic 
Vitalis onwards, really was very much in the minds of people in England 
and Normandy. Previous writers have laid too much stress on isolated 
facts and failed to see that, in reality, they are not isolated. So far as 
was possible in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the kingdom was 
familiar to northern minds. But Miss Jamison has done more than press 
this point home. She has been able to make considerable additions to 
our knowledge of vexed questions. She suggests that Ambrosius was a 
singing man in the royal chapel of Kings Richard and John and the author, 
not of the Estoire de la Guerre Sainte, but of a French book which lay 
behind it and the Latin Itinerarium. She gives good reasons for accepting 
the references to Abbot Joachim in the English chronicles, and announces 
the discovery of an unknown dossier of early material about this famous 
man. She identifies the Greek scholar, Henry Aristippus, with a high 
official at the Sicilian court. Altogether this is a remarkable and im- 
portant essay. ¥. . F. 


The printing of a cartulary is one of the greatest services which can 
be rendered to local, and sometimes even to general history; and Mr. 
J. G. Jenkins has deserved well in editing The Cartulary of Missenden 
Abbey, part i (Buckinghamshire Archeological Society, Records Branch, 
1938). The interest of the volume is mainly local, and it contains a good 
deal of material relating to the Hampden, Gurney, Chequers, and Fiennes 
families. It is based on Harleian MS. 3688, which seems to have been 
the property of Lady Dormer, collated with a transcript made for Browne 
Willis from a slightly earlier cartulary formerly at Holkham (Bodleian, 
Browne Willis MS. 5). The Holkham MS. was then in the hands of Peter 
Le Neve and is now missing. The editor has done well to print the royal 
and episcopal charters at the beginning, although they come almost at 
the end of the manuscript. The origin and history of the house are left 
to the next volume. Here the mother-house is said to be Nemours on 
the authority of the Victoria County Hospital, though a footnote mentions 
the more likely name of Ruisseauville, one of the earliest houses of the 
Arroasian order and situated, like the ‘ecclesia de Nemore’, in the 
Boulonnais. The connexion of the Fiennes family with the house seems 
to make this certain. The index is hardly up to the standard of the 
editing. It is hard to have to look for Chenies under ‘ Hisamstude’ ; 
nor is it easy to find Walter and Henry Fitzgerald under ‘son of’ or 
disguised as ‘ Gerard camerarius’. And Jocelin ‘ Truncasolium’ (p. 45) 
might have been recognized as ‘ Trenchefoil’ and given his correct refer- 
ence. But the work as a whole is excellent, and makes us long for the 
publication of such important cartularies as Reading, Clerkenwell, or 
Holy Trinity, London. C. J. 


Dr. Gabriel H. Verbist’s substantial volume Saint Willibrord, Apétre 
des Pays-Bas et Fondateur d’Echternach (Desclée: de Brouwer, 1939) 
is dedicated to Professor L. Van der Essen and includes a lively criticism 
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of predecessors such as Thijm (‘son livre est un tissus d’affirmations 
erronées et de suppositions fantaisistes’) and Lampen, and encomia of 
Grieve and of C. Wampach. In his own task of elucidating the story of 
Willibrord’s life and work he has devoted so much attention to the setting 
that the book would serve for many purposes as a history of the period 
with detailed references to the literature. It may not all of it be strictly 
relevant but it is undoubtedly interesting to read, and the accounts of 
Utrecht, Echternach, and Susteren claim special attention. In regard to 
more difficult questions connected with methods of evangelization and 
what may be judged to have been Willibrord’s conception of the meaning 
of episcopal organization, the writer has for the most part to be content 
with stating such evidence as was already available and indicating the 
inferences which seem to himself legitimate. In at least one case the 
importance of the subject would have warranted even fuller discussion. 
He refers to Gottlob’s work on the chorepiscopate (though with some 
hesitation as to its title, pp. 251, 332) and tells us in spaced type that 
Willibrord ‘fut pourtant le premier & en faire une institution réguliére 
et permanente en se les adjoignant comme aides de sa mission’, but the 
comparison with the Gallic bishop who came to Kent with Queen Bertha 
in conjunction with Dr. Verbist’s view of the creation, powers, and 
functions of Willibrord’s assistant bishops seems to enhance rather than 
diminish difficulties. There are numerous passages in the chapters, 
‘Apostolat hors de la Frise’ and ‘ Méthode missionnaire’, where the 
conclusions more or less tentatively offered and sometimes even a little 
emphatically stressed either find no support in the original authorities 
or go beyond what they say; but in justice to the writer it should be 
noted that in each case he calls attention to the gap or the deficiency. 
The final section entitled ‘ Culte et Souvenir de Saint Willibrord ’ contains 
a vivid account, illustrated by a photograph of the ‘ procession dansante ’ 
at Echternach, with the note ‘En 1938, les autorités allemandes dé- 
fendirent aux pélerins allemands de se rendre & Echternach. La pro- 
cession se forma, par mesure de prudence, sur la rive droite, dérogeant 
ainsi & une tradition immémoriale ’. C. JE. 


The Utrecht Historical Society (3rd ser. no. 69) prints Dr. H. J. Smit’s 
introduction to his Rekeningen der Graven en Gravinnen uit het Henegousche 
huis (Utrecht : Kemink, 1939), reserving the index for part iv. He has 
included in his survey not only his own book but also Dr. Hamaker’s 
two earlier books, De Rekeningen der Grafelijkheid van Holland onder det 
Henegouwsche Huis (Utrecht, 1875-88) and De Rekeningen der Grafe- 
lijkheid van Zeeland onder det Henegouwsche Huis (Utrecht, 1879-80), 
and is thus able to give a comprehensive account of the whole financial 
system of the counts of Hainault and Holland. He has supplemented 
his printed authorities by reference to manuscript accounts at Lille and 
Mons, from which he prints extracts in his numerous footnotes. He has 
also checked the arithmetic of the printed accounts and prints an appendix 
of errors in Dr. Hamaker’s and his own manuscript authorities. The 
resultant picture shows a financial system rather less developed than 


1 See ante, xli. 595; xlvi. 158, 
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that existing in England at the same time, though very like it in many 
respects, such as payment of debts by assignment and the raising of extra- 
ordinary taxes to meet the inevitable deficits. His account of the house- 
hold contains some remarks on the count’s chancery, which seems to have 
been modelled on that of France. It is remarkable that even in the four- 
teenth century there was apparently no systematic enrolment at first, 
though registers similar to our Liber A were prepared for the use of the 
count’s receivers. Dr. Smit also notes discrepancies of date in docu- 
ments issued which resemble those found in the English chancery and 
are doubtless explicable in the same way. He would have found Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte’s The Great Seal as helpful here as he did the papers 
on the English wardrobe accounts to which he refers. It is curious that 
the messengers sent with letters in the household of Hainault appear to 
have belonged to the usher’s department, whereas in England they are 
called cokint and presumably were attached to the kitchen. Anyone 
writing in future on the English wardrobe and household will do well to 
study Dr. Smit’s introduction before beginning. C. J. 


The decision of the Wiltshire Archeological Society to establish a 
Records Branch will be welcomed by all who remember the Wiltshire 
Record Society of a generation ago. The first volume of the new series, 
Abstracts of Feet of Fines Relating to Wiltshire for the reigns of Edward I 
and Edward II, edited by Mr. R. B. Pugh (Devizes, 1939), takes up the 
work begun by the late Mr. E. A. Fry and revises and completes what 
he left in manuscript. The very lucid introduction explains the nature 
and purposes of fines and their varieties with commendable brevity ; 
and the abstracts are so planned as to make it possible for a patient 
reader to reconstruct the original in all its significant details. |The plan 
of italicizing the Christian names of all parties whose heirs are named 
as concerned makes it possible to distinguish whether the property dealt 
with belonged to the husband or the wife. Mr. Pugh makes a good point 
by indexing the considerations and showing that they, like the measure- 
ments, tended to be tokens rather than statements of exact values or 
extents. The series has made a good beginning, and all must wish it 
success. C. J. 


Dr. Waldo R. L. Smith’s Episcopal Appointments and Patronage in 
the Reign of Edward II (Chicago: American Society of Church History, 
1938) is divided between a survey of the appointments made to bishoprics, 
in chronological order, and chapters on disputes, in some cases inherited 
from Edward I, about presentations to benefices made by the Crown 
in virtue of its rights sede vacante. The period was, of course, crucial 
both in papal and in English history, and it is convenient to have all 
these details collected within the covers of a single book. Unluckily 
the treatment is not quite worthy of the material, and the reader is even 
at times brought to the point of wondering whether the subject ceased 
to interest the writer himself, once it had been dealt with for a Ph.D. 
thesis. To take one example only. When Mr. Smith prepared his 
thesis, in 1931, he found in the unprinted Coram Rege rolls, as well as 
in more familiar sources, record of a series of conflicts about prebends 
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at York, Southwell, and elsewhere which introduced personalities and 
raised questions of the first interest. Since then, Professor Hamilton 
Thompson has dealt with these matters in the Introduction and Appendix 
to the first volume of his edition of Archbishop Greenfield’s Register 
(1931), and it is a pity that in the severi years which have elapsed before 
the thesis was published, its author has not had the curiosity to consult 
this register. For one thing, he could then have rectified errors in the 
personal and place-names involved. The writer is now in Canada, but 
it would have been easy to secure help in England in the checking of 
the documents appended, which contain many palaeographical and 
linguistic slips. 


In his Leben und Schriften des Konrad von Megenberg (Berlin: Junker 
and Diinnhaupt, 1939) Dr. Selmut Ibach has produced a learned and 
interesting study of a man important in his day as representing the 
essentially German point of view in the controversy which distracted so 
many emperors and popes. Born in 1309 at Megenberg (Monspuellarum), 
a place variously spelt and not too easily identified, he is next heard of 
at Erfurt, but in 1334 he moved to Paris, where he evidently became a 
man of note, as he was chosen to represent the English ‘ nation’ on a 
mission to Avignon and on some other occasions. All the time, how- 
ever, his heart was in Germany, and, after an earlier but unsuccessful 
attempt to break away, he finally left Paris in 1342, got into touch with 
Ludwig of Bavaria, and began to look. about for a benefice. Already 
a canonry at Regensburg was in prospect, but before settling there he 
passed six years (1342-8) at Vienna as head of the St. Stephen School, 
enjoying the friendship of the Hapsburgs and even dedicating a book or 
two to Rudolf IV, then a boy in his tenth year. From 1348 until his 
death in 1374 he was the leading ecclesiastic at Regensburg, highly 
reputed as a man of tact and discretion, likely to reconcile rather than 
embitter opponents, and well qualified to serve as envoy for his city or, 
on another occasion, for Charles IV to the papal court. In Regensburg 
there is still a Maidenburgstrasse, which is thought to commemorate his 
origin and good name. Of the thirty works or more attributed to him 
some are lost and others survive only in manuscript. Three of the most 
important, the Planctus Ecclesiae in Germaniam (1337-8) and the treatises 
De Translatione Imperii and Contra Occam (both about 1354), were pub- 
lished by Scholz in his Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schénen und 
Bonifaz VIII ; the Buch der Natur, a collection of curious observations 
designed, apparently, to interest the unlearned laity, has twice been 
edited, while two or three minor dissertations have also found their way 
into print. Of the Oeconomica (treating largely of moral and social 
questions) enough remains for an intelligible reconstruction. According 
to Dr. Ibach, who adduces sound reasons for his judgement, it is a mistake 
to regard Conrad as either a papalist or an imperialist of the uncompromis- 
ing type. If he often says things favouring the highest sacerdotal pre- 
tensions, he was also a firm supporter of Ludwig and Charles IV, and was 
quite prepared to describe the Roman emperor as princeps mundi et 
dominus. The real clue to his position is his intense Germanism. From 
the Greeks (das alte Kaiservolk) the imperium was ‘translated’ to the 
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Germans, and since the pope alone could effect the translation, and, 
again, because, vacante imperio, the disposition of the crown reverts to 
the pope, the papal supremacy cannot be denied. Yet Caesar, especially 
a German Caesar, has his appointed place in the terrestrial order, and 
the things that are Caesar’s no ecclesiastic should usurp. A tolerant 
man on the whole, Conrad failed, however, to embrace the Mendicants 
in his charity. From the early days of the Planctus Ecclesiae to the end 
of his life he denounces them as the source of all malice and disorder 
in the church, and the tale that one or other of them had poisoned 
Henry VII entirely squares with his notion of their general behaviour. 
ww. &. Ve. 


Unmistakable intimations of the final collapse of medieval Livonia 
were given in 1525, when the last High Master of the Teutonic Order, 
Albert of Brandenburg, secularized the Order’s territory in Prussia and 
became a feudatory of the Polish Crown. Separated geographically from 
Germany, threatened by Moscow and by Poland, the Landmeister of the 
Order in Livonia was faced also by the spread of Lutheranism which cut 
at the roots of the ecclesiastical governments of the Confederation. In 
the twelfth volume of the series, Deutschland und der Osten, Dr. Hans 
Quednau has examined in considerable detail the relations of the first duke 
of Prussia with Livonia. His work, Livland im politischen Wollen Herzog 
Albrechts von Preussen (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939), covers the years 1525-40 
only, and he has built mainly with materials from the state archives in 
K@6nigsberg on the foundations laid by Karge, Seraphim, and Arbusow. 
The story of Albert’s anxieties lest the Landmeister should combine with 
the emperor to restore his duchy to the Order and the empire, of his 
schemes to bring about the secularization of Livonia, of the failure of his 
rather inept brother Margrave William, for whom he secured the position 
of coadjutor to the archbishop of Riga, to do anything to further usefully 
the Hohenzollern plans, is told with unsparing thoroughness. What form 
this work possesses is due to the author’s thesis that Albert’s policy was 
governed by a preoccupation for the maintenance of German interests in 
the Baltic regions. Albert’s dependence on Poland, Dr. Quednau argues, 
was a recognition of the force of circumstances; on the other hand, he 
kept alive his connexion with Germany, for all his fear of imperial action 
against him, by a conscious emphasis on his personal position as a prince 
of the empire, while his use in his dealings with Livonia of the specifically 
German reforming movement strengthens his claim to have been the true 
representative of German interests in the Baltic fringe. The evidence 
produced hardly justifies this construction, and not all will accept the 
assumption that in the sixteenth century to be reformed rather than 
catholic was to be more essentially German. Perhaps the most useful 
part of Dr. Quednau’s book will be found in his account of the mostly 
unprinted works of Johann Lohmiiller, the reforming town-clerk of Riga, 
who strove hard for the realization of Albert’s plans in Livonia, and whose 
justifications for the supersession of the ruling authorities in the Livonian 
confederation are minor masterpieces of Lutheran casuistry. H. 8. O. 
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The long series of Telugu verses, interspersed with prose, which bears 
the title Velugdtivari-vamSsavali, i.e. ‘ Pedigree of the Velugddu Folk’, has 
been recently edited with an English introduction from two manuscripts 
in the Mackenzie collection by Mr. N. Venkata-Ramanayya, and published 
by the University of Madras. It is a welcome contribution. The chief- 
tains known as Velamas or Velugotivaru, a branch of the Récharla clan, 
which claimed descent from Chevvi Reddi, originally a humble farmer 
of Anumanagallu, were active and important in the turbulent history of 
Southern India from the great days of the Kakatiya empire until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Chevvi, whose sudden rise to fortune 
was popularly explained by a romantic and utterly impossible legend of 
his discovery of an immense buried treasure, seems to have owed his 
elevation to the Kakatiya emperor Ganapati, and his descendants rendered 
creditable services as officers and administrators of the Kakatiyas in the 
wars against the Musalmans and Pandyas.1 When the Kakatiyas fell 
before the Musalmans, the Velamas became subjects first of the latter and 
then of Kapaya Nayaka, who was the next to make himself master of 
Telingana. A fierce struggle ensued, ending in the overthrow of Kapaya 
and the attainment of supremacy in Telingana by the Velamas, who now 
for several generations had to wage wars with varying success against the 
Reddi Rajas of Kondavid, the Bahmani Sultans of Gulbarga, and the 
emperors of Vijayanagar. Ultimately they threw in their lot with 
Vijayanagar and fought valiantly in its service until its final eclipse, after 
which they likewise fell into obscurity. This is the story told in the 
Velugotivari-vamsavali with a profusion of embellishing details. As was 
usual, the Velama Rajas kept at their courts bards who duly celebrated 
in obsequious poetry of very various merits the virtues and exploits of 
their patrons; and these verses were collected and put together so as to 
constitute a chronicle of the dynasty from its founder Chevvi down to 
Ramabhadra Nayaka, its representative in the twenty-fourth generation. 
Naturally these eulogists were primarily eulogists, rather than historians : 
they lacked perspective and proportion, ascribing to their lords unqualified 
virtues and glories, and not seldom representing them as protagonists in 
victories where, in reality, they played but secondary parts. With these 
reservations, however, we may accept their tale as fundamentally true, 
and be thankful for the many important details which they furnish. A 
great debt of gratitude is owing to Mr. Venkata-Ramanayya, who has 
skilfully edited the long and often difficult text, which in the present 
volume occupies 154 pages, and prefaced it with a scholarly and illuminating 
English survey of its contents and their historical bearings. L. D. B. 


For many readers the section called ‘ Jacobean Household Inventories ’, 
by Mr. F. G. Emmison, will be the most interesting and the most informa- 
tive of the papers published in The Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
vol. xx (published by the Society at the Old House in Aspley Guise, 1938). 
The inventories, numbering no fewer than a hundred and sixty-six in all, 
are a singularly complete collection. Moreover, they concern just that 


? Chevvi’s son Prasaditya is credited in the Velugétivari-vamsavali (§ 18) with the 
institution of the quasi-feudal system of nayankara, which in its developed form was 
a fundamental principle in the organization of the Vijayanagar empire. 
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section of society about whose domestic life it is as a rule the most difficult 
to get any information—yeomen, artisans, and labourers. The lists cover 
the furniture found in the houses, the contents of the backyards, and the 
implements of trade. As a source for social history, they should prove 
invaluable. The second paper in the volume deals with recusancy and 
nonconformity in Bedfordshire, illustrated by a number of documents 
concerning the years between 1622 and 1842, edited by Mr. W. M. Wigfield. 
If the information contained in these papers appears less outstanding than 
that to be culled from the inventories, it is because a good deal is already 
known concerning recusancy and nonconformity, and not nearly so much 
of the way in which the average yeoman or labourer lived. But the second 
paper has its own value also in illustrating the religious problem in Bed- 
fordshire. G. 8. T. 


Just three hundred years ago, in April 1638, was founded the colony 
of New Haven—‘ the kingdom of Christ’ on Long Island Sound—and 
Miss I. M. Calder has written an excellent account of its brief but vigorous 
history (The New Haven Colony, Yale University Press, 1934). While 
it is true to say that religion was the most important single influence in 
the life of those colonists who followed John Davenport in 1638, Miss 
Calder makes it clear that it was the precepts of Massachusetts Bay and 
of ‘ Moses his judicials ’, the code of laws that John Cotton prepared for 
that colony, that served as the real foundation for the constitutional and 
legal practice of New Haven, rather than any very real attempt to follow 
the scriptural example in its entirety. All the same, the overwhelming 
importance of religion gave a fundamental illiberality to the colony, 
denied many of its inhabitants the right to vote at elections or the posses- 
sion of any share in the government which, like the franchise both for the 
town and the colony, was confined to a close oligarchy of church members ; 
and in addition the administration of justice was placed wholly in their 
hands, for there was no trial by jury ; all this led inevitably to discontent, 
rebellion and secession (see pp. 127-8, 170-1). These facts Miss Calder 
makes admirably clear in her account of the colony, though she hardly 
voices the criticisms of such a policy that might be expected; this is 
especially true when she is dealing with the relations between New Haven 
and the Indians, for the New Englanders showed little of the sympathetic 
and self-sacrificing enthusiasm for their conversion that did something to 
beautify the religious intolerance of their neighbours the French. As 
long as Miss Calder is dealing with the records of New Haven and the 
settlements adjacent to it her work is excellent, and fortunately these 
records provide her with the greater part of her material. But sometimes 
her conclusions and her general background leave one a little doubtful. 
Surely; for example, the explanation for a good deal of the colonists’ 
agricultural arrangements (pp. 147-54) was that they were planning much 
the same sort of farms and the same sort of villages as they had known 
in England; the author has confused Sir John Coke and Sir Edward 
Coke on page 24, and it would be interesting to know the authority for 
her statement that Hugh Peter, Oliver Cromwell, and others met together 
in 1641 at the ‘Star’ in Coleman Street to plot the death of Charles I 
(p. 207). It is also rather difficult to agree with the relative importance 
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she has assigned to the various causes that led Davenport and his followers 
to leave Massachusetts Bay for New Haven (pp. 45, 206), for there seems 
no authority for saying that Theophilus Eaton knew of the attack on the 
Massachusetts charter launched by Charles I in May or of the appointment 
of Gorges as governor in July 1637, before he set out to view the land of 
New Haven in August, and was so impressed by it that he left some of 
his company to secure its possession for his fellow-settlers (p. 46). But 
these criticisms do not affect the general excellence of the work in providing 
the first scholarly and authoritative account of the short-lived colony of 
New Haven. E. R. A. 


The Family of Twysden and Twisden (London: Murray, 1939), com- 
pleted by Mr. C. H. Dudley Ward from the original by Sir John Ramskill 
Twisden, is a cross-section of English history of great importance. For 
the historian, the best-known representative of the Twysdens of Peckham 
and Roydon Hall is the celebrated Sir Roger Twysden who died in 1672. 
The brother next to him, Thomas, became the first baronet of the line 
of the Twisdens of Bradbourne. Due stress is laid, in some valuable 
chapters, upon Sir Roger’s political work and his writings; additional 
references and some fresh details are brought together to make a back- 
ground for his remarkable personality. But the significance of the 
volume as a whole does not depend upon the story of the achievements 
of one individual member of the family. The only one of Sir Roger’s 
relatives who found a place in the Dictionary of National Biography was 
his brother, Sir Thomas. But the record of the lives of others whose 
names appear in the family tree—the genealogical tables supplied are 
admirable—shows that this family, whether Twysden or Twisden, must 
be reckoned among those to whom the social structure of England owes its 
very existence. The part played in local government is seen alongside 
the building and improvement of such a house as Bradbourne Hall, the 
buying and cataloguing of pictures, and the care given to the fabric of a 
church. The tale is not all of smooth going, nor of prosperity. There 
was plenty of litigation. There was also a falling away. Early in the 
eighteenth century the interest of the Twysdens of Roydon Hall was largely 
diverted from the country to London, not to take part in politics, but to 
enjoy cards and coffee houses, and in general the lively but extravagant 
society of the day. This ended in disaster. But if there ensued several 
scandals and, on the practical side, the sale of Roydon Hall, the Twisden 
branch of the family now established at Bradbourne Hall continued the 
even tenor of their way, taking their share in the life of the county, and 
thereby building up the life of the country, as their predecessors had done 
before them. The compiling of this volume must have been a labour of 
love to the late Sir John Ramskill Twisden. The wealth of valuable notes 
indicates with what scholarly precision he approached his task. 


G. 8. T. 


The thesis of Abbie Turner Scudi on The Sacheverell Affair (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939) is the outcome of an extensive 
study of the sermons, pamphlets, and contemporary records of the 
Sacheverell case. The political situation on its ecclesiastical side is well 
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understood and stated. There are, perhaps, limits to the author’s know- 
ledge of the other political aspects of the period ; the war, which affected 
political events as much as ecclesiastical affairs in Anne’s reign, is barely 
mentioned as a political factor. The statement that ‘the election of 1705 
was a sweeping victory for the whigs’ is scarcely correct. Such indeed 
was the next election three years later. But the election of 1705, though 
a sweeping defeat of the Tackers and high tories, was a victory not for 
the whigs against all-comers, but for the whigs and their allies, the 
moderate or governmental tories. It is only in the later years of Anne 
that the house of commons should be thought of as divided into two parties 
only. In the early parliaments of the reign Harley estimated the ‘ queen’s 
friends’ as some hundred strong; no doubt most of these governmental 
supporters were moderate tories, but they held the balance from 1702-8 
between the high tories and the whigs. During those years it would be 
more true to say that there were three parties than two. The author 
does not yield to the temptation to find a new interpretation of the 
Sacheverell affair when there is none to be found, but sets out the facts 
of the case and the arguments used in more detail than usual. There 
emerges the same impression as from other and less detailed studies. 
Perhaps the most lasting importance of the Sacheverell trial was the red- 
light warning it gave to the whigs to leave the church alone next time 
they were in power. They did so,—and the land had peace forty years. 
G. M. T. 


Students of diplomatic history and amateurs of protocol will derive 
much profit from M. Henry Mercier’s Une Vie d’ambassadeur du Roi 
Soleil: Les Missions de Ch.-F. de Vintimille, Comte du Luc, auprés des 
Tigues Suisses (1708-1715) et du Saint-Empire (1715-1717) (Paris: La 
Bourdonnais, 1939), though they may be confused by the unfortunate 
misinformation conveyed in the author’s sub-title, inasmuch as Du Luc 
was accredited, not to the Holy Empire, but to the Emperor Charles VI. 
M. Mercier’s researches, in the course of which he utilized exhaustively the 
archives of the French ministry for foreign affairs, abundantly reveal that 
the ambassador’s conception of diplomacy was generally limited to making 
a lavish show and to kidnapping people whom he did not like. Du Luc 
was, however, concerned in some important business. He was a sort of 
mediator in the negotiations leading to the treaty of Aarau, which con- 
cluded in 1712 the civil war over Toggenburg between Swiss protestants 
and catholics. He renewed in 1715 the Swiss-French alliance of 1663 
(but with the catholic cantons only), and he was one of the plenipotentiaries 
at the congress of Baden. This volume interestingly reveals the inter- 
national importance of the Swiss Confederation during the war of the 
Spanish succession, as also the desire of Louis XIV and Torcy to bring 
about a rapprochement with Austria after 1714. It must be confessed, 
however, that M. Mercier does not greatly assist his readers in grasping essen- 
tial facts or fundamental relationships. To the end we remain in ignor- 
ance of the terms stipulated by the treaty of Aarau, while the significance 
of the confirmation by the congress of Baden of Article IV of the treaty of 
Ryswick is haltingly revealed in a manner curiously indirect. Frequently, 
too, the dates of quoted dispatches are not cited, which makes it difficult 
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to follow the exact course of negotiations. M. Mercier savours the testy 
temper and pungent vocabulary of Du Luc (who is chiefly remembered 
by posterity as the patron of J.-B. Rousseau), and he permits his reader 
also to savour them through a wealth of well-chosen quotations. Illus- 
trations from contemporary prints increase the interest of the volume, 
which would have profited now and again from a more careful reading of 
proof. A. M. W. 


Mr. D. K. Reading’s work on The Anglo-Russian Commercial Treaty 
of 1734 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938) is a full-length, closely 
packed analysis of the negotiating and terms of the treaty itself and of 
Anglo-Russian commercial relations and abortive negotiations in the 
previous thirty years. The main emphasis ison English rather than Russian 
aspects, and good use is made of the state papers and the board of trade 
records: at the same time Mr. Reading also utilizes largely material in 
Russian publications, including the only other book devoted to the 1734 
treaty, P. A. Ostroukhov’s Anglo-Russkii torgovyi dogovor 1734 g. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1914), which is based on the Russian foreign office and customs papers, 
but does not deal in any detail with the background of the treaty. Mr. 
Reading’s earlier chapters suffer from lack of compression and their more 
general portions are not very successfully handled, though it must readily 
be admitted that the subject of English mercantilism with which the book 
opens is an exceedingly difficult one. This is true indeed of mercantilism 
in all countries, including Russia, as to which some consideration might 
have been given to the contentions of W. Leontief against the view of 
Peter the Great as a ‘ mercantilist ’, in Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, 
1937. The effectiveness of the 1734 treaty lies outside Mr. Reading’s 
scope, and he does not attempt any comparison with the second Anglo- 
Russian commercial treaty, that of 1766; but it would have been as well 
to mention the fact that the duration of the 1734 treaty was extended 
from fifteen years by an additional eight years under the terms of the 
Anglo-Russian alliance of 1742. There is much of interest to the student 
of commercial practice and economic history in almost every chapter : 
amongst the larger matters the working of the brack, the Anglo- 
Prussian xivalry for Russian army cloth contracts, and the account of 
John Elton’s doings in Persia may be specially picked out. There are, 
however, some disturbing errors in judgement and in detail, of which 
the following are examples. Manstein’s memoirs cannot be described 
(p. 320) as a standard reference without at least adding ‘ but unreliable, 
particularly before 1736’. Professor G. N. Clark’s Guide to English 
Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), appeared too late for consultation, 
but more awareness should have been shown of the difficulties involved in 
the use of English monetary values than appears from one solitary reference 
(p. 13) to Lohmann’s study,—excellent within its limits but now forty 
years old. Similarly, on the Russian side the references to efimki on 
pp. 164 and 171 raise awkward doubts. The statement (p. 24) that 
163 poods = 1 ton, when in fact (approximately) 63 poods = 1 ton, is no 
doubt a slip, though in the text poods are converted into tons at the rate 
of 163; and other statements on the Russian iron industry (pp. 24-5) 
are misleading or inaccurate. The statement (p. 185) that Martens prints 
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Astrakhan in both the French and the Russian texts of Article XVI of 
the treaty is wrong: he omits it in the Russian text. The figures given 
on p. 295 should be stated to refer to annual averages for 1700-2, &c., 
not ‘1700-1’, &c.: they are taken from Chalmers’s Estimate . . . , but it 
ought to be added that Chalmers took them, with acknowledgement, from 
Whitworth’s State of Trade.... The almost invariable confusions between 
old style and new style datings crop up: on pp. 99 and 101 the dating is 
apparently O.S., on p. 153 N.S., on p. 155 both O.S. and N.S., in each 
case without indication : nor can I find anywhere a statement as to which 
is intended to be used regularly. Ina long, detailed book, much concerned 
with specialized matters, mistakes are bound to be made, and Mr. Reading 
has put together so much interesting and valuable material that scholars 
should certainly use his book gratefully, even if cautiously. B. H. S$. 


Though much has been written on Turkish Athens, M. B. Sakellariou 
has found a less-known theme for his scholarly monograph, ‘H 
TTeAorévvyoos Kara thy Sevtépav Tovpxoxpariav (1715-1821) (Athens: 
* Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher’, 1939). During this period 
the Morea, with the exception of Maina, governed by the Capitan-Pasha 
from 1776 onwards, formed an administrative whole under a Vali, whose 
seat was Tripolis or Nauplia. Both before and after Orloff’s abortive 
insurrection in 1770, the Turks treated the Moreote Greeks well, in the 
former period because, as in the Cyclades, the Greeks preferred Turkish 
tule with its free-trade system to Venetian protectionist policy, in the 
second because Greeks and Turks alike united against the Albanian 
raiders, who destroyed Mistra. Hence the Turks employed the klephts 
to get rid of the Arnauts. On the eve of 1821 there were 360,000 Greeks 
and only 40,000 Turks, one-third of the land belonged to the former, who 
enjoyed local self-government by their magnates and the right to send 
representatives to the Porte, and who at Androusa intermarried with 
their masters. Foreign elements were the French at Coron and the 
British at Patras, where there is still a British colony. Then, as now, 
Britain was the chief purchaser of currants, but the French revolution 
injured trade and the French merchants left. Still Bonaparte sent the 
Stephanopoli to rouse Maina, whence their ancestors had emigrated to 
Corsica, like the family of Kalo Meros, of which Bonaparte was a transla- 
tion, and Napoleon, according to some, a descendant. Hence the legend 
that he was of Greek descent. Special attention is paid to the economic 
aspects of the Turkish revival, of which the Orloff insurrection was an 
interlude, here described in detail. The period is also regarded as the 
precursor of the war of independence. The author considers the usual 
party fights between the great Moreote families as an education for Greek 
politics. But they were also a cause of the dissensions, which hindered 
the struggle for independence. The bibliography is full, but the text 
might have been compressed. There is no mention of the flight of a 
Krevvatas of Mistra to Crete, where one of his descendants was Venizelos, 
who showed interest, when Premier, in the restoration of his ancestor’s 
house at the medieval Sparta. A Petimezas, who headed the insurrection 
at Kalavyrta, is a figure in K. Kalantzes’ new monograph on that family. 
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In Lance, Sword, and Bayonet (Cambridge University Press, 1938) Dr. 
ffoulkes, the Keeper of the Armouries at the Tower, and Captain E. C. 
Hopkinson have a most fascinating subject, and their ‘Record of the Arms 
of the British Army and Navy’ contains a great amount of information, 
excellently illustrated and explained. They include an appendix on the 
infantry fire-arm down to the adoption of the breech-loader, so that their 
range is even greater than their title shows. Their commentary is most 
illuminating, bringing out the imperfections and defects of many of the 
weapons in use at different times, both as offensive and as defensive arms. 
One reason why indifferent weapons were often retained in use was the 
difficulty of wholesale re-arming : even in the Napoleonic war this country 
was not too well off for producing war material and, as is pointed out (p. 5), 
if we had been better equipped the percussion lock might have superseded 
the flint-lock much sooner. There are some very interesting remarks on 
the perennial question whether the sword should be a thrusting or a cutting 
weapon (pp. 18 ff.), and it is notable that 300 ‘tommihawks’ were issued 
by the Ordnance to the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Americans in 1761. 
The infantry soldier, who originally carried a sword whatever his rank, 
seems to have taken the law into his own hands by discarding the sword 
some time before the royal warrant of 1768 authorized its discontinuance 
by the ‘ battalion companies ’ of line regiments, the Grenadier companies 
continuing to carry it, as did Highland regiments also, though the 42nd 
Royal Highlanders also returned their swords into store in Nova Scotia in 
1783 (p. 75). But the book is full of interesting things and will well repay 
perusal. ats 


The rebellion against the pretensions of New England to a cultural 
monopoly has found another combatant in Mr. John Francis McDermott, 
whose useful book on Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis (Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938) shows that many common judgements of the intellectual life 
of northern Louisiana need serious modification. Applying the methods 
used so profitably by M. Daniel Mornet, Mr. McDermott has analysed 
book sales in the records of Creole wills and has also been fortunate enough 
to find in the possession of its first owner’s descendants, a complete library 
which once belonged to a French magnate of the little capital. A com- 
munity in which copies of Marivaux and Massillon, Mirabeau the elder, 
Rousseau and Adam Ferguson, Bacon’s Essays (in French), and Berkeley 
on Tar Water (also in French) were marketable was not the illiterate 
semi-savage village of travellers’ tales. As Mr. McDermott notes, many 
of these books were on the Index. Like many persons with a good cause, 
Mr. McDermott overstates his case. It is not certain that seventeenth- 
century Harvard was a mere divinity school (p. 15) and quite certain that 
eighteenth-century Harvard was not (p. 20), while the implication that 
Massachusetts had so many ministers because she tolerated dissent is odd. 
A minor point might be made: M. de Saint Vrain cannot have commanded 
Spanish galleys for ‘ the last ten years before the session [sic]’ if he only 
arrived in Louisiana in 1794 (p. 87). 


The Hooton Pagnell Accounts, 1767-1820, edited for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society by Dr. C. E. Whiting (1938), are a useful companion 
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to Ruston and Witney’s elaborate Hooton Pagnell of 1934. They contain 
the accounts of the churchwardens, constables, and overseers of the poor 
and of the highways—a small group, in fact, ‘almost ...a club’, as 
the editor says, for service in these parish offices was recurrent. It was 
a parish without a poorhouse, of the class that rented cottages for its poor. 
The poor relief entries of course get longer and longer, with a maximum 
in that bad year 1801-2. There is all the dreary poor law routine of the 
age, with some heavy payments for the old business of ‘ passing ’ seamen 
(e.g. p. 83). In 1803-4 an overseer spends £10 17s. on coach fares and 
expenses to London to ‘find Wilbey’; 10s. 6d. ‘ for finding Wilbey’; and 
for his own time, eleven days, £2 2s. (p.111). Wilbey, who seems to have 
deserted his family, was costly, for the family was getting 8s. a week. 
Under 1798-9 no less than £47 ls. was paid out ‘to the Militiamen’s 
families’. An interesting entry under the highway accounts for 1777-8 
may have some bearing on a discussion re-opened of late in Mr. C. S. 
Orwin’s Open Fields—‘To Wm. Godfrey for Stubbing two Balks— 
£3 15s. 6d. ’. J. H.C. 


Cobbett’s biographers (including the present reviewer) have found 
considerable difficulty in dealing with his career as bookseller, journalist, 
and teacher in the United States during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. The general outline of his activities and entanglements has 
been clear enough ; but it has been difficult to follow from this side of the 
Atlantic either the details of his private life or the complications in which 
he involved himself with the American courts of law. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Clark’s thesis, Peter Porcupine in America : the Career of William 
Cobbett, 1792-1800 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1939), 
throws much new light on these aspects of his sojourn in the United 
States, especially in relation to his prolonged legal battles with Dr. 
Rush and Chief Justice M‘Kean. Of his private life she has com- 
paratively little to say, apart from a number of extracts from hitherto 
unpublished private letters written during the first year or so of his resi- 
dence. On his relations with the British authorities in Philadelphia she 
is even less informative than previous writers on the subject ; and her 
book throws disappointingly little light on Cobbett’s connexions with 
Robert Liston, Thornton, Lord Henry Stuart, and his other intimates 
among British representatives in America. Nor does she make sufficient 
attempt to render intelligible the character and significance of the numerous 
secondary personalities in American politics with whom Cobbett came 
into friendly or unfriendly contact. Incidentally, Alexander Hamilton 
is not even mentioned, though he acted as adviser to Cobbett at an im- 
portant stage of his quarrel with the Pennsylvania courts of justice, when 
the attempt was made to remove the Cobbett case from the state to the 
federal jurisdiction. Miss Clark has made extensive use of American 
authorities not available in published form, as well as of contemporary 
newspaper sources. She does not, however, appear to have used, though 
she does on one occasion cite, Cobbett’s letters to Edward Thornton, 
which I edited two years ago for the Oxford University Press. My 
edition of The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, together with other 
writings of Cobbett’s American period, published in 1927, she does not 
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appear to have heard of. In general, Miss Clark’s treatment of the matters 
which she does discuss is competent without being inspired. The only 
definite mistake which I think I have found is on page 153, where I fancy 
her reference to William Lewis, the Philadelphia lawyer who was a friend 
of Cobbett’s, must be a mistake for Morgan Lewis, subsequently judge of 
the United States supreme court, who was one of Rush’s lawyers in his 
libel case. Future biographers of Cobbett will make use of Miss Clark’s 
work chiefly for the sake of the information contained in it concerning 
Cobbett’s journalistic ventures, especially Porcupine’s Gazette, and for 
its account of the intricacies of the Rush and M‘Kean trials. 
G. D. H. C. 


Baji Rao II and the East India Company, 1796-1818, by P. C. Gupta 
(Oxford University Press, 1939), is, as one would naturally expect, in a 
thesis approved for the Phil.D. of London University, a careful and sound 
piece of research based partly on manuscript sources consulted for the 
first time. The period is well known, and no remarkable discoveries of 
facts or modifications of accepted views could be expected, but the author 
has been able to correct a few dates, and to add some interesting biograph- 
ical details of the last of the Peshwas. Mr. Gupta indeed does not ask 
that the generally unfavourable verdict on the character of Baji Rao 
should be reversed, but he does very clearly show how great—far greater 
than historians have supposed—were the difficulties that the Peshwa 
had to face, due to the political disturbance of the country at the time of 
his accession, to the desperate economic plight of the Maratha states, and 
to the treacherous, unscrupulous characters of the rivals with whom 
he found himself from the outset in conflict. Baji Rao’s character was 
a curious amalgam of good and evil, and though the evil no doubt pre- 
dominated, yet he possessed graces of person and manner to which Grant 
Duff, Mackintosh, Elphinstone, and Bishop Heber all bore witness. Mr. 
Gupta thinks that he can be acquitted of complicity in the murder of 
Gangadhar Shastri, and gives some good reasons for thinking that this 
famous political crime originated, not at Poona, but at the court of the 
Gaekwar, where an anti-British party hated Shastri as an anglophil. 
One correction may be made. In commenting on Castlereagh’s famous 
dispatch on the treaty of Bassein, Mr. Gupta says that the president of 
the board of control declared that by contracting the treaty the governor- 
general had exceeded his legal authority. This is not quite accurately 
stated, for, though Castlereagh wrote that the law of 1793 ‘ clearly gives 
him no authority to conclude any treaty binding the company to guarantee 
the territories of any state, except that state shall at the same time bind 
itself to support the company in a war then actually existing, or in the 
case of preparations then making for war against the company’, yet he 
went on to say that by special instructions received from home ‘ the 
Governor-General, so far as powers go, is clearly borne out in what he 
has done ’. P. E. R. 


The publication of the first volume of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
series of the Champlain Society, Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca 
Department, by George Simpson, 1820-1821, and Report, edited by Mr. 
K. E. Rich, with a foreword by Lord Tweedsmuir and an introduction 
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by Professor Chester Martin, marks the end of a long and difficult period 
of attempts to work out a satisfactory arrangement for the publication of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives and the beginning of what promises 
to be an effective solution of the difficulties. The volume provides the 
background for the formation of the modern Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the amalgamation with the North-West Company in 1821. It is an 
account of the author’s visit to the crucial fur-trading region on the 
Athabasca in the last bitter year of competition and in the first year of 
a long period of his domination of the fur trade. Since it was a first visit 
the journal is full, perhaps too full, as the author scarcely conceals an 
anxiety to impress his superiors, and illuminating on every aspect of the 
trade. He is as subtle in his dealings with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
as in his dealings with the North-West Company, and the journal is an 
excellent reflexion of the character of its writer. The North-West Com- 
pany appears in a dark light. The document has been carefully edited, 
perhaps over-edited, since it is the first volume of the series and has the 
defects of a first journal and since a great number of hands, skilled and 
unskilled, including the reviewer’s, have worked on it since its distant 
and difficult beginnings. The appendixes include valuable descriptions 
of the posts and districts and biographical notes on individuals men- 
tioned in the journal. There is an index and maps. Professor Martin’s 
introduction places the document in perspective in the history.of the fur 
trade. He describes the conflict which centred about the Selkirk settle- 
ment at Red River and its importance in determining government policy 
favouring union. Located across the route of the North-West Company 
from Fort William to Athabasca it threatened the existence of the organiza- 
tion. The Hudson’s Bay Company, following its difficulties in this area, 
carried the fight into the Athabasca which was beyond the confines granted 
in its charter. With this step the volume is primarily concerned. A 
final section describes the steps toward coalition. It is a significant 
volume on a significant year of the fur trade. m. A. &. 


Dr. Reinhard Héhn’s massive monograph, Verfassungskampf und 
Heereseid : Der Kampf des Biirgertums um das Heer, 1815-1850 (Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel, 1938), is a valuable addition to our knowledge of German con- 
stitutional history, not only in Prussia but in the minor units of the 
Deutscher Bund as well. German liberalism was the child of the French 
revolution and the wars of liberation, and when peace returned it had golden 
hopes. How could the absolute state, the great obstacle to liberty, be over- 
thrown? Only by making its foundation and instrument, the army, into a 
bourgeois institution. Nowhere was the demand for self-government so 
strong as in Baden, the home of Rotteck and Welcker. With the coming of 
1848 and the Frankfurt parliament it seemed for a moment as if the dream 
of a liberal Germany was about to come true. In state after state the 
army was ordered to swear fidelity to the constitution, a consummation 
for which the liberals had striven for a generation. It was a false dawn, 
for the forces of tradition quickly regained control. The army routed 
its enemies, and the bourgeoisie was compelled to evacuate the positions 
it had won. The story of a courageous effort and a bitter disappointment 
is admirably told with the aid of a good deal of new material from the 
archives and from private papers. G. P. G. 
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What every schoolboy knows has probably been exaggerated on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and Mr. R. C. Beatty’s Lord Macaulay (Norman : 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1938) is clearly designed for those readers 
who have not had either opportunity or leisure to read for themselves 
Macaulay’s works or G. O. Trevelyan’s classic biography. Thus Mr. 
Beatty includes summaries of the Lays, the Essays, and the History of 
England ; and even the portrait of Macaulay used as his frontispiece is 
the same as that in Trevelyan. It is not to be expected, therefore, that 
he has set out to give anything new in the way of historical or literary 
interpretation. Macaulay’s journals, now in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, have been consulted, and more evidence brought from 
them of his intolerant attitude towards so many of his contemporaries. 
But no alteration has been made to the established outline of the picture 
drawn by Trevelyan. There are a few slips: Lord Lansdowne is referred 
to more than once as Lord Landsdowne; and the qualification for the 
borough franchise under the Reform Act of 1832 is made to be the pay- 
ment of £10 per annum in rates or taxes. But these do not spoil the book 
as a neat, readable, and balanced account of Macaulay’s life and writings. 
The author, however, advances the additional claim that he has presented 
Macaulay ‘in terms of the complex age of which he was part’. This he 
can hardly be said to have done. He has, it is true, sensibly given a suf- 
ficient adumbration of the general background to make the biography 
intelligible to the reader who is not particularly acquainted with early 
nineteenth-century history. But there has been no real effort to weld 
together the man and his times. That, of course, is not essential to a 
good biography and in this case it is as well, perhaps, that it was not 
attempted. To do it would need a sound knowledge of the period and 
it is precisely here that Mr. Beatty shows weaknesses. It is insufficient, 
for example, to dismiss Melbourne with a quotation from that professional 
wit, Sydney Smith; it is confusing to talk of the radical groups as the 
dispossessed lower social strata who wanted universal suffrage, public 
education, labour unions, and shorter working hours ; and it is misleading 
to suggest that the corn laws were merely upheld by a few dozen wealthy 
‘planters’. Yet the book is concerned with the man rather than the 
background, and the figure of Macaulay which emerges from it is funda- 
mentally a sound and workmanlike construction that will probably stimulate 
Mr. Beatty’s readers to further study. N. G. 


It is surprising in many ways, that, until the publication of Professor 
G. W. Pierson’s Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938), there was no detailed study of the historical 
origins of Tocqueville’s De la Démocratic en Amérique. That gap has 
now been filled in such a way as to make the present study an indispensable 
guide to Tocqueville’s masterpiece. Professor Pierson follows, in great 
detail, the travels and investigations of Tocqueville and Beaumont as 
French prison commissioners in America ; he has also devoted much patient 
scholarship to the discovery of the intellectual origins of Tocqueville’s 
opinions on American social and political life. It was inevitable, seeing 
that the commissioners were recalled after nine months, that Tocqueville’s 
impressions of America should have been mainly coloured by personal 
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contacts and experiences. The chief value of Professor Pierson’s work 
is precisely that the exact nature and extent of Tocqueville’s indebtedness 
to leading American citizens is here clearly brought out. Although 
Tocqueville’s dependence on such works as the Federalist and Kent's 
Commentaries on American Law is duly stressed, this influence had been 
noted before and Professor Pierson’s real contribution is, therefore, to 
have demonstrated the vital part taken in the formation of Tocqueville’s 
opinions by such individuals as Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, John Hazlehurst Latrobe, and Edward Livingston. 
These personal contacts were all the more important for Tocqueville 
because official record evidence and statistics were, at that date, so hard 
to come by in America, and because the shortness of his stay made it 
impossible to have personal knowledge of all aspects of American social 
life. It is significant, for instance, that, despite Tocqueville’s interest 
in the slavery question as a possible cause of future disruption in the 
federal union, he never visited a slave plantation ; that, although he was 
to stress local self-government as the foundation-stone of American political 
democracy, Tocqueville never attended a town-meeting; and that he 
never inspected an American university or college, although most of his 
acquaintances were college-trained and were constantly emphasizing 
their belief in the value of education in democratic communities. The 
last part of Professor Pierson’s work consists of a brilliant analysis of the 
merits and demerits of Tocqueville’s De la Démocratie as an interpretation 
of the contemporary American scene, and his conclusions may be said to 
represent, if that were needed, a complete justification for the historical 
approach to political science. A. G. 


Canadian scholars have in recent years taken an increasing interest in 
the history of the fur trade, and the recent volume of the Champlain 
Society, The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-1843 (Toronto: The Cham- 
plain Society, 1938), deals with that subject. Hargrave, as Mr. G. P. 
de T. Glazebrook explains in his introduction, was a servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, stationed for practically the whole period of this corre- 
spondence at York factory on Hudson’s Bay: the letters which he kept 
so methodically are from his fellow-employees all over British North 
America. The book does not make great additions to the corpus of know- 
ledge of Canadian history ; but it does undoubtedly give a vivid and satis- 
fying picture of what the fur trade meant to the men engaged in it, and 
what manner of men they were. Spelling and grammatical expression 
are not strong points with many of the writers: yet we find one of them 
lamenting to Hargrave, himself the son of a Border shepherd, the passing 
of ‘the great master spirits of the age, Scott and Byron’. In spite of 
occasional grumbles, the letters as a whole produce an impression of real 
devotion to the interests of the Company and esprit de corps overcoming 
loneliness, tedium, and frequent privation. It is more difficult to get a 
connected impression of the fortunes of the fur trade, except that in the 
latter years there is general talk of its decline, offset to some extent by 
expansion in the far north and activity on the Pacific coast, where, how- 
ever, there is justified apprehension of the effects of American settlement. 
There are occasional sidelights on other matters—on politics sufficient to 
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show that the general sympathies of the Hudson’s Bay men were with 
the loyalists: one of them, for instance, speaks of Sir Charles Bagot’s 
admission of a ‘covey of Rebels and Canadian Malcontents’ into his 
council. There is no fault to be found with the editorial work, though 
Mr. Glazebrook might perhaps reconsider the necessity for altering the 
date of the letter on page 79. There are a few illustrations and a map 
at the end of the volume marks the Company’s posts. The absence of 
any letters from Hargrave himself is unfortunate. It is not definitely 
stated whether this remarkable correspondence ceases in 1843, but it is 
to be hoped that it does not and the Champlain Society will issue a further 
volume in due course. Perhaps by that time some of Hargrave’s own 
letters could be recovered. Ww. 3. 


The years 1898 to 1906 are recognized by historians as having been 
the fateful turning-point in the history of British-American relations. 
The slumbering animosities—not always just slumbering—of over a hundred 
years gave way to friendship or cordiality between the two governments 
and also between the two peoples as a whole. In his book, The Rise 
of Anglo-American Friendship (1898-1906) (London: Milford, 1938), 
Mr. L. M. Gelber attaches a deep significance to those ‘ formative years 
of Anglo-American understanding’. Concerning the achievement of 
these years he writes: ‘For every advance there seemed to be a corre- 
sponding retrogression. Yet both governments continued to pursue a 
policy of adjustment. A twofold process characterized the creative 
period of Anglo-American friendship. First of all, conflict in their 
mutual relations had to be eliminated; the direct settlement of their 
differences was the direct basis of the transformation. But, secondly, 
a common front had been discovered on larger questions of world politics ; 
an inclination towards unity, tempered, however, by other British com- 
mitments and the tradition of American isolation! The attitude of the 
author is distinctly friendly to British-American rapprochement. The 
book is, however, thoroughly scientific. It represents an effort at analysis 
rather than at the proof of a thesis. It is extremely well documented. 
The proportion of space given to the various topics is fair and well- 
balanced. The style of the narrative is pleasant, and the chief personalities 
—Olney, Pauncefote, McKinley, Roosevelt, Hay, Whitelaw Reid—are 
competently handled. The book can be cordially recommended to 
scholars and equally to the general public. The author concludes with 
an undeniable statement that whatever the result of the contemporary 
ordeal of civilization, ‘in the annals of the twentieth century the theme 
of Anglo-American friendship will, it is certain, find a central place ’. 


R. B. M. 


Very little that is new, either in fact or interpretation, has been added 
to our knowledge of pre-war diplomatic history by Ernst Anrich in Europas 
Diplomatie am Vorabend des Weltkrieges (Berlin: August Bach, 1937). 
In fact this little book (85 pages) makes no pretence of adding new informa- 
tion in the vast field which its title indicates ; its stated object is rather 
to provide a simple and convenient, though scholarly, summary of 
European diplomacy from Bismarck to the world war, with special em- 
phasis on the crisis of July 1914. The book is too slight a contribution 
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to historical literature to be of great interest to English-speaking readers 
for its own sake. While it is undistinguished and somewhat superficial, 
this may be due just as much to the necessity of condensation as to the 
political circumstances in which it was written. Scholars would find, if 
it were worth their while to read the book, a good deal to criticize in the 
way of emphasis but little in the way of gross inaccuracy. There is no 
deliberate misconstruction, but Mr. Anrich is careless at times in his general- 
izations. He is open to criticism, by the test of accepted work in the field, 
for his statement of the fundamental bases of Bismarck’s policy, or his 
handling of such incidents as Fashoda or Joseph Chamberlain’s alliance 
proposals to Germany; even admitting that these subjects are difficult 
and still open to discussion, his departure from the usual interpretations 
is so great as to leave real doubt whether he has been altogether impartial. 
Mr. Anrich shows some knowledge of the period ; a glance at his sources 
indicates that he has been through the better secondary books: Langer 
in English, Brandenburg and Oncken in German, while in the latter part 
of his book he also makes extensive use of two monographs of his own 
dealing with the crisis of July 1914, a smaller field in which he is more at 
home. But on the whole, in spite of the occasional acuteness and real 
knowledge which this book shows, it seems fair to say that it is a mediocre 
work and not wholly free from the suspicion of being partisan. W.O. A. 


Mr. Redfern’s previous Story of the C.W.S., published in 1913, is well 
known. His new work, The New History of the C.W.S. (London: Dent, 
1938), contains a short summary, with certain additions and alterations, 
of the earlier book ; but it is mainly devoted to the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. There are long sections on 
its general history during and since the war, followed by an analytical 
discussion of the work of each of the main departments of the society, 
and a rather ill-arranged concluding section on the place of the society 
in the economic and social life of the country to-day. The book is rather 
of the nature of an official history, which brings advantages as well as 
disadvantages. The author has had access to documents and other 
sources of information which would presumably hardly be available to an 
outside historian, and he is able to paint a lively picture of the inner 
workings of the society. But the general tone is that of an official 
apologist ; there is little discussion or criticism of policy or of its execution, 
and the occasional failures of the society’s experiments are usually glossed 
over without much explanation. The book is, none the less, very valuable 
for its detailed information, statistical and other, which is both abundant 
and, in a few cases where I have been able to check it, set out with accuracy 
and discrimination. R. F. B. 


Professor Maitland once wrote that a map of England was the finest 
palimpsest if only it could be read. The same, in more senses than one, 
can be said of Ireland, for there is not a parish in the country that has 
not been the scene of events which have almost passed into oblivion, the 
traditions and memories of the past having been obliterated by more 
recent occurrences. To remedy this, the production of local histories is 
to be welcomed, and they are issuing from the press in increasing numbers. 
Unfortunately the writers are not always gifted with the necessary 
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ability or capable of the requisite research. This charge cannot be brought 
against the writer of Thirty Centuries in S.E. Antrim (Belfast: Quota 
Press, 1938), the Rev. H. J. St. J. Clarke, brother of the late Miss M. V. 
Clarke, who suggested the work. If she had lived, she would have given 
valuable assistance. This volume is mainly concerned with the parish of 
Coole or Carnmoney and its neighbourhood, and narrates the effect on 
that parish of the various movements in §.E. Antrim. Commencing with 
the story of the district in pagan times, the author tells of its vicissitudes 
through the phases of early Christianity, the Anglo-Norman period, the 
Reformation, the Great Rebellion, the United Irish movement, down to 
the disestablishment of the church. An event which took place in this 
neighbourhood and strongly affected the future of Ireland was the meeting 
in 1642 at Carrickfergus of five presbyterian chaplains of the Scottish army 
who constituted the first presbytery on Irish soil. The latter part of the 
book contains an account of the social and industrial progress of the parish 
and district round in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We learn 
that the wheel car with fixed iron axle trees did not appear m Antrim till 
about 1750, superseding the slipe or slide car. Tea did not come into use 
here till the nineteenth century. Of course, the linen and cotton industries 
were the mainstay of the people apart from agriculture, and are dealt 
with at length. Some valuable appendices, containing lists of clergy and 
extracts from hearth money rolls, conclude the volume. The author has 
done his work well, and the scope of his research is to be seen in the 
exhaustive list of we-ks consulted. H. W. 


It is difficult to see for what class of readers Dr. Michael Kraus’s History 
of American History (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937) is intended. 
It is too elementary to be of much service to students of cultural develop- 
ment or to the professional historian, and yet half of it or more deals with 
writers who will be but rarely read again by anyone else. Dr. Kraus, 
having gone through the classics of American history and a number of 
the more important recent works on that subject, has written a summary 
of the contents of each, quoting here and there a striking passage, and has 
added brief notes on the life of the author and a pronouncement upon his 
worth and importance. There is but little evidence of an acquaintance 
with recent discussions of the nature and principles of historiography, 
and not so much as a bare mention of Croce or Meinecke. The book there- 
fore lacks any clearly established standards of criticism. The arrange- 
ment is purely chronological down to about the year 1880, and then 
hesitates between a classification by subjects and one which groups the 
historians according to the way in which they regard historiography and 
the manner in which they handle their material. In consequence the 
treatment is fragmentary, and the book reads like a collection of clippings 
from some sober but unprofessional journal. The rather sententious 
judgements with which each review concludes come perilously near to 
platitude, and this is made the more conspicuous by a fondness for mixed 
metaphor which encumbers Dr. Kraus’s pages with such infelicities as 
views obscured by viewpoints and olive branches too small to bridge gaps. 

H. H. B. 


Mr. H. P. Beers’ Bibliographies in American History, Guide to Materials 
for Research (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1938), contains a 
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great quantity of valuable material, and no library which pretends to 
provide with the proper tools the historical student engaged in research 
should be without it. But those who use it will find that their gratitude 
to Mr. Beers is not unmixed with impatience, for the book is a guide, not 
to historical bibliographies, but to bibliographies relating to all those sub- 
jects which at the moment are deemed to be capable of historical treat- 
ment. As Mr. Beers himself expresses it, ‘the words history and biblio- 
graphy have been broadly interpreted, but no more broadly than historians 
have been interpreting them for some time past’. This, however, is to 
adopt a capricious criterion and to make the distinction between a list 
of ‘ bibliographies in history ’ and a bibliography of bibliographies quite 
arbitrary. Almost any subject can be regarded historically. To list 
under the caption ‘ historical’ the bibliographical guides to all works to 
which a student of history might have occasion to refer, is as misconceived 
an undertaking as would be the attempt to collect in an ‘historical’ 
library all those works themselves. Both proceedings are grossly extra- 
vagant, for every other discipline is entitled to ask for the same, and, were 
it to do so, there would be no end to multiplication and repetition. The 
historical student, having mastered his own methods of investigation, 
must apply them to a body of material which is common to others who 
will regard it from a different point of view. The attempt to distinguish 
historical material is fallacious. The proper distinction is one, not of 
matter, but of method. There is, in fact, no such thing as a ‘ biblio- 
graphy in history’. There are only ‘historical bibliographies ’,—which 
are bibliographies of works treating their subject in an historical way—, 
and bibliographies compiled from the point of view of law, economics, 
metaphysics, or what not. Lists of scientific works relating to agriculture 
do not become ‘ bibliographies in history ’ because agriculture is susceptible 
of study in an historical point of view; and the works which they list 
are only ‘ materials for research’ in the same sense as all other records of 
human activity. Only those lists which are lists of works treating of 
agriculture historically should properly be included in a bibliography 
of historical bibliographies. For the lack of such a principle of distinction, 
Mr. Beers has encumbered his book with hundreds of entries, ranging from 
an ‘ Index to papers relating to the food habits of birds’ (no. 1142) and 
a ‘ Bibliography on the preservation of fruits and vegetables in transit 
and storage’ (no. 2375) to a ‘ Reading list on ethics’ (no. 4647), which 
are no more historical than Martha Doan’s Index to the Literature of 
Thallium, 1861-1896, published by the Smithsonian Institution in 1899, 
and innumerable other lists of the same sort. In so doing, Mr. Beers has 
on the one hand perplexed with much unhistorical matter the historical 
student who, in his own proper field, will, if he can overcome the per- 
plexity, find himself greatly indebted to Mr. Beers; while he has, on the 
other, laid himself open to the charge that, by a quite arbitrary de- 
limitation of the scope of historical inquiry, he has been guilty of large 
and indefensible omissions. 


Dr. W. Stull Holt’s experiment in publishing the professional corre- 
spondence of Herbert B. Adams, in Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, 1876-1901, As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams, 
edited by W. Stull Holt (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
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and Political Science, 1938), is fully justified. Although nearly all the 
letters deal with such minor problems as salaries, jobs, problems of publica- 
tion, the financial difficulties of the American Historical Review and the 
politics of the American Historical Association, they do build up a picture 
of the creation of the profession of academic historian in the United States. 
The pioneers had to fight against a belief that historical teaching ought to 
be a side-line for the professors of other subjects, against meagre salaries 
and still more meagre library facilities. They had to create critical 
standards and combat the mere antiquarianism bred by local pride. The 
list of correspondents is long and includes nearly all the eminent historians 
of two generations, Bancroft, Henry Adams, von Holst, Channing, Hart, 
Turner, Haskins, Woodrow Wilson, J. 8. Bassett, J. F. Jameson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Reuben Thwaites, Justin Winsor, and Edward Eggleston. 
There are accounts of the beginnings of great enterprises like The American 
Nation series and a defence of the limitations of the Narrative and Critical 
History. Although almost entirely professional in content, these letters 
do not wholly exclude the outside world. J. S. Bassett especially laments 
the triumph of an excessively race-conscious democracy in North Carolina 
and recounts, disapprovingly, the first battles in the unavailing campaign 
to keep Trinity College free from the taint of Duke tobacco money. We 
have echoes of the effects of Rockefeller munificence on professorial salaries 
and a possibly unconsciously funny listing of the relative advantages of 
Chicago and Baltimore. The ravages of Campbellite sectarianism and 
Democratic politics in Ohio State University are feelingly described, and 
Senator Hoar reveals some not unnatural resentment at the political and 
historical activities of the right-minded people who were soon to be known 
asmugwumps. Dr. Holt has edited the correspondence with adequacy for 
American historians, although it is to be feared that not many persons 
on this side of the Atlantic will spot President Noah Porter on page 75, 
and that not all American readers will realize that the ‘ insult to Freeman’s 
memory’ of which Bryce writes on page 186 was the appointment of 
Froude to the Regius chair in Oxford. The academic interest of the letter 
is not confined to America, for Lord Passfield can be found here recognizing 
Johns Hopkins as one of the ancestors of the London School of Economics, 
and Ashley denouncing that immortal abuse, the Oxford tutorial system. 
Dr. Holt notes in his introduction that Adams was less influenced by 
German ideas and less in touch with German scholars than one would have 
expected. But, as a letter makes clear, Adams originally wanted to study 
in Paris and only went to Heidelberg because his brother thought Paris 
morally unsafe, ‘ Heidelberg where’, Adams adds, ‘35 per cent. of the 
births are illegitimate’. And the last letter in the collection, written 
from Berlin in 1901 by the future President Kinley, tells the same story 
of disillusionment and notes the German demand for expansion. ‘ Wir 
brauchen Neuland fiir unsere Bauern.’ So it is revealed that even the 
trade papers of a historian have a wider interest than that claimed for them 
too modestly by Dr. Holt, although he has correctly assessed their main 
interest, no minor one after all, for the readers of a trade paper. 
W. B. 


The Royal Historical Society’s Writings on British History, 1935 
(London: Cape, 1939), compiled by Mr. A. T. Milne, is welcome both 
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for its own sake and also as an indication that the Society’s project is 
proceeding satisfactorily. The present volume follows the same lines as 
its predecessor for 1934, and in some details is open to the same criticisms.* 
It is interesting that the two volumes should also coincide so closely in 
the number of pages of text (325 for 1935 against 324 for 1934) and in 
the number of items listed (4892 for 1935 against 4893 for 1934). If one 
were to take the number of items listed as a very rough indication of the 
bulk of work published during the year, the only considerable differences 
between 1935 and 1934 would be in the period 1272-1485, where there was 
a drop from 379 items in 1934 to 250 in 1935 ; and in the period 1485-1603, 
where there was an equally noticeable rise from 243 items in 1934 to 
344 in 1935. For the periods 1603-1714 and the eighteenth century 
there were less marked increases in 1935 as compared with 1934, while 
for the period 1815-1914 there was a slight decrease. Such statistics, 
of course, prove nothing, but the ebb and flow of publication is not without 
interest, and if it is observed over a number of years it may become signi- 
ficant. J. G. E. 


With the year 1935 the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences 
(Oxford University Press, 1938) reaches its tenth volume. Some changes 
have been made as the result of accumulated experience. The post-war 
section has been dropped—very wisely, for it was not possible to treat it 
as scientifically as the rest of the book—the references to bibliographies 
have been rearranged and more attention has been paid to the Far East. 
The references to reviews, a valuable part of the book, also seem to have 
received more attention, but they are not yet entirely satisfactory. Com- 
paratively unimportant books have more entries than they deserve and 
more fundamental works are neglected. Still there has been much pro- 
gress in the ten years and no historian can afford to neglect this survey, 
which is a real international production enlisting the services of scholars 
in many different countries. Many books, which would otherwise escape 
notice for a long time, must be brought by it to the attention of scholars. 
It is to be hoped that more libraries will subscribe to the publication and 
thus make it more generally available than it is at present. C. K. W. 


The excellent work of the previous two years, noticed ante (liii. 383), 
is continued in the third annual Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
edited by Lewis Hanke (Harvard University Press, 1938). This volume 
‘records the important publications’ of the year 1937. F. A. K. 


The Annual Register, 1938 (London: Longmans, 1939), presents the 
same useful features which it has presented for many years past. The 
editor, Mr. M. Epstein, has found it a little harder than usual to write 
sine ira et studio, but he certainly may claim to have tried nobly, and to 
have succeeded to a great degree. It is, in any case, not in the tradition 
of this admirable and old-established annual that it should be written 
entirely without a point of view. D. 


1 Ante, liv. 156-8. 
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